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priority in Shot Shells 


Makes it 
‘Worth While 


to be 


\- 


she a he BILITY to give even the 
ee \e wariest game a liberal 
sporting chance, yet take 

: 1 


“anly as to assure its being picked up 
emactlY where marked down . . . such is the 
highly respected shooting that is dependably 
yours with Winchester Shot Shells. 


> LO . t ° 
Saw, Ls rticular 


Superiorities developed in a half century 
of world leadership give Winchester Shot 
Shells this remarkable merit. Sure-fire prim- 
ers, lightning-quick, sustained, intensely hot 
.. . Bases built scientifically to prevent gas 
leakage, distortion, case cut-off . . . Tough, 
waterproof, accurately crimped cases . . . Pat 
ented moisture-proof Seal-tite wads (in all 
but 28 gauge and .410) .. . Selected modem 
smokeless powder . . . Supreme uniformity 
of shot ... Above all, the marvelous balance 
of these superiorities which account for the 
way Winchester Shells perform! 

For all your hunting this fall, buy clean 
killing Winchester Shells. For extra long 
ranges—Winchester Super Speeds or la¢ 
quered Leader Super Speeds. For average 
ranges—regular Winchester Leaders, Re 
peaters or economical Rangers. 

- Your Dealer will be glad to have you buy 
REPEATER | INCHES T Winchester Shells. See him about exactly 
5: the loads you want for your particular gum 


v7, wa. ee % and game. 
concurs f WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS ©0. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 











LEADLR 























Winchester Model 12, known around the world as the ‘Perfect Repeater.’’ is the hammeriess pump gue by 
which all other repeaters are judged. Famous triple-safety action. Fast, dependable, smooth-0 

and how it shoots! Your choice in Standard, Standard Trap, Special Trap and Pigeon grades, ont 
heavy 12-gauge duck gun for long range wildfow! shooting with 3 inch shells. Shown here, the 

grade Skeet Gun. in 20 gauge, for skeet and field use. 


If your preference leans teward the finest in double guns, a Winchester 
Model 2! will give you new enthusiasm. The world's greatest achievement 
in double-gun development . . . and there with full proof of it in looks, 
handling and performance. Standard, Trap and Custom Built grades. Shown 
here in Standard grade, 12 gauge. for field shooting. 


* FOR GUN AND SHELL FOLDERS, FREE ON REQUEST, PLEASE ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 5-C. # 
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‘ eve always 
been foz lop-Run'!_ 


Ar so IT’S A BIG SATISFACTION TO SEE THIS WHISKEY 
GROWING MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY... 





en the 

iberal 

et take W: ARE PROUD to tell the whole drinking world that only top-run whiskey 
ked up comes from our stills. 


1 is the 


oti And if you don’t think ‘‘Top-Run” is a compliment to our whiskey, just ask 


the next Blue Grass whiskey man you meet. 


a . Top-run method makes the best whiskey, there’s no two ways about it—so 

Shot j you can bet our popular Crab Orchard Kentucky straight 

e prim: ; t bourbon is made that way. 

ely hot . That’s why you get in Crab Orchard the full, rich top- 

ent gas run of spirit by a perfect distillation of the ‘‘mash” of 

lone the fermented grain. 

(in ‘ll Ey We know as well as the next one that it costs us (but 

nodern y \ not you) extra money to use the old-fashioned mash tub 

ormity — but we have always refused to employ any method 

ralance ; , . ae except the ‘“‘Top-Run”’ process. 

for the — Z = Yes, sir, in Crab Orchard we use the same sweet clear 
7 Kentucky limestone water and prize grains that go into 

y clean ™ our costliest whiskies—the ones we reserve for bottling 

‘a long ks in bond. 

or lac é 


Crab Orchard gets its shimmering glow—its bubbly 


erage te a = : 
ae /) i fy 0 q bead and natural color—its warm, 
EB. Wi ae golden charm—from eighteen 














ou buy RB ss, = of ripening in charred oak 
xactly ic nano q casks. 
exactly mest tae 
lar gull : : Then it is bottled straight— 
a 1 2 and goes from barrel to bottle to 
: ; ; ou. 
1S CO. \ aa wen P y 
After all these years as top-run 
EVERY DROP 18 MONTHS OLD whiskey makers, we know people 
Crab Orchard “Top-Run” can tell the difference. 
quality is being constantly im- : : 
proved. Yet its price does not That’s made plain in the fact 
increase. You can get it in al- 4 i i 
sant dite Raw and ae that Crab Orchard’s popularity is 
liquor store. If you accept a growing greater day by day as 
substitute you may be disap- 
pointed—for Crab Orchard fans TS folks hear how much better 
tell us they think it's easily the it is. Ask for it by name at bars 
F finest whiskey under$1.50apint. and stores. 
jump gua 
la 
he Standard 





YOUR GUIDE To Goop LiQquOoRS BRAND 


ME AMS, BISON lop wt! KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY az 
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Rear Sight 
18 
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e Make this Circle Test 


‘| OVE 


Cover the four circles above with your hand or a piece of paper, then 


Improve your marksmanship with 
this combination of Marble’s 
Sights. Especially in hunting, where 
the target often appears suddenly 
and moves rapidly, you will find sighting 
easier, surer and a “‘split second” quicker. 

Instead of trying to see three different ob- 
































30 uncover them quickly. Note which circle you see first. It will be the jects at different ranges—rear open sight, front 
third from the left. Here’s the reason: The eye automatically centers sight and target, you simply look through 

32 any object and involuntarily finds the center of a small circle. You the peep to the gold bead and center it 
look through—not at the rear sight. Your eye centers the bead of on the target. 


34 : the front sight and you swing it quickly on to the target. Much less 
of the target is concealed and there is no “blurring.” 


7 MARBLES SPORTING REAR SIGHTS MARBLES 


Flexible Rear Sight ' 






















41 Reversible notch piece, with pore i aac . Wh i 
—is only one having an automatic join en- i 
44 per ange py SU" ont teo \ ever the sight ae struck on front or back, the coiled ' 
«wu : spring in the hinge returns it instantly into posi- ' 
8a V” shaped notches of dif- a tion for shooting or it can be locked down if ' 
ferent sizes. Adjustment in desired. A simple lock holds disc stem truc . 
height is secured by means and rigid at any elevation. Interchangeable ' 
59 of a double step elevator discs screw into stem. Price $4.00. i 
and the sliding notch piece. The Sheard “Gold” Front Sight—shows 
b wy same color against different colored 
objects, stands out in darkest timber and 
71 Marble’s Sporting Leaf Sights will not “‘blur.”’ Price $1.50. 
78 Spring in base holds the leaf 
firmly in upright or folded posi- 
tion. Has two “U” and two “V” 
shaped notches, different sizes, 
84 Semi-Buckhorn. Price $1.75. =a diamond, and is re- i 
88 
93 
Full Buckhorn. Price $1.75 
Fi iq 
04 
your 
otify 
Front Sight 
‘ Leaf held arble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight No. 71—Full Buck- For all American- 
i. ¥. versibl irmly, up or down, by the long flat spring. horn. AlsomadeinSemi- made rifles. Ivo- 
et, notches, € notch piece with “V” and half round Buckhorn. a any ry or gold bead. 
easily elevated. Price $1.25. style, $1.50 each. Price $1.00. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Marble Sights, order direct. Mention style and give 
make, model and caliber of rifle on which sight is to be fitted. Write for FREE Marble Book. 
M 
ai ARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Tete 
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FOR SALE 


450 acres only fifty miles from New York. Property 
LOTS OF FISH on Albany Post Road with about a mile of road 
frontage, one and one-half miles of trout stream 20 HUN I ERS 
to 30 ft. wide which never goes dry. Has a natural 
dam site for a lake. Electricity is available and also é 
at Guaymas the right to tap water main of Beacon which passes Muke Bell Lodge your home 
through property. Deer are plentiful. also grouse, this hunting season. Rated 
c < } Pacific’ pheasants and other small game. Price most reasonable. mr tend ily equipped bunting t 
> > ac “a w cor . complete pec iting 
Stay at Southern Facihe new resort Lucas Builders’ Supply Corp. lodges in the East. Many 
Hotel Playa de Cortés near Guaymas on 248 Broadway Newburgh, N. Y. trophies each year, competent 
‘ ae guides, list of references on 
the West Coast of Mexico. Finest deep- request. Large quarters, in- 
; . ; cluding the comforts of the *‘Trophy Room’, a complete 
sea fishing. For folder. write O. P. museum displaying firearms and hunting equipment 
nal - from the l4th thru to the 20th Century, Automati 


Bartlett, Dept. FS-10, 310 South Michi- Traphouse and Standard Field, long high-powered rite 
. ; | range, and many other recreations at your disposal gt 














os oulevard. Chicago. ” | no extra charge. Plenty of rifles available for hire and 
= Bouleva I, ag instruction. Nat. Rifle Assoc. Members and Telephone 
. | Men especially welcome. Rate $3.50 per day. For furth- 
=zgea ® FY er details and reservations write to George G. Bell, 

Southern Pacific A Prop., Bell Lodge. Stony Creek, New York, or T. W. 
a ' Chisholm, 8910 35th Ave., Jackson Heights, L, |, 


Telephone HAvemeyer 9-1613 

















African Elephants, Rhinos, ig ne, i ) < z Adirondack 
Thrills Buffaloes, Lions | - : " : 5 : Deer Hunting 


WILDERNESS LAKES PRESERVE 


Easy | we ’ wid h Private Protected Park of 6000 acres within 
with 3 on State Adirondack Forest Preserve. 80 miles 
from Utica, N. Y. 


J. A. HUNTER’S SAFARIS : ; . Rare opportunity. Unsurpassed Deer 
Box 525 Nairobi, Kenya, South Africa g Hunting. 
Parties limited. Early Reservation neces 
: |]) sary. 
Partridge—Coon—F ox— Deer—Bear |], Clarence Lyon Fisher. Estate of M. L. Fish 
Grey Squirrel—Rabbit—Pheasants—Bob Cat es prasapttmnsacenie . 


All Aplenty at 
plenty , uy DEER HUNTING 
ROJO RANCH, Bath, New Hampshire || | ar ae lenaed for’ deer beod ain 
4 Fe: 4 4 4 $ ongec or deer head tropay 
Cabins or Ranch House accommodations. 4 & > r hy oil up your gun and come & 
Guides—Horses—Licenses available at Ranch. ae pony a oe thie tall, Lonee ae rahe 


the section of the, Adiron 
« whieh for number of vears he 


Come to Cranberry Ravisce 6 Cee | Sa So 


accommod stlons ‘and s ac ta 














If you enjoy hunting in the real north woods come to | . . . 
Sunset Inn, located in the heart of the deer country || J. M. Balderson Cranberry Lake, . Y. 


Fee tieondeake State Park Nevin fee. || From earliest times, civilization has left the 
ce “ nt a s, home cooking, rates reasonable. depths of Maine’s inland wild and untouched. Adirondack Hunting Trip 
ake exe ation now | * 
SUNSET INN | Today, you can drive your car, paddle your WOODWARD’S DUDE RANCH 


|} canoe, and hike for miles in vast sections of 
Cranberry Lake, New York | Maine without meeting a soul! Stony Creek, N. Y., Warren County 
forty miles of wild territory. Deer, bear, fox, 


No wonder Maine’s game have thrived! Deer ee ,; eee » Bens 
a rs . . all small game and partridge. Number one 
Grouse Still Plentiful abound in our wilderness despite a record guides reasonable, Modern conveniences, Be 
: : . kill of 19,726 last Fall. More bear are taken stricted clientele. Booklet. 
Enough grouse to insure good shooting. Perfect || in Maine than all other Eastern states com- | Jay Woodward, Prop. 


accommodations and excellent food. Hunter's r 
dreams come true in Westkill’s virgin woods. bined. Foxes and coon offer good sport. 


Join us in the Hunter's Lounge Room after the Lynx, bobcats, snowshoe rabbits, and other N 

lay’s sport, and enjoy perfect relaxation. Tavern sia le cine ail ae ere DEER HU TERS 
heated by G. E. Oil Burner. Folder on request. ae a SS, —— PF ane | Vacation at Kelly's Camp in Adirondack Mt on i 
Westkill Tavern Westkill, Greene Co., N. Y. 4 ge gan Seger nc 

















aie et: seni rapa nse mile lake. Large private preserve, deer plentiful, Fe 
And along our coast, you have all the migra- the heartbeat of great forests and breathe stimulating 


tory water-fowl—including ducks and geese. mountain air. Cabins, cottages, excellent food. Pe 


a U NTERS Come to Maine this Fall! All the details of booklet address Bart J. Kelly, 
i i : KELLY’S CAMP 


; ‘ your hunting trip can be arranged before you 
aaa Prong x his a ae arrive. Mail the coupon now. Hamilton County Long Lake, N. ¥. 
every hunter - 


son. A good warm comfortable camp 

at night. Guides under personal super- E HUNTERS 
vision of Mr. King. 

we | We can offer you some excellent rabbit, sqult- 


C. L. KING Blue Mt. Lake, N. Y. | } rel and partridge hunting where compara 
HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! iy few hunt. Only 80 miles from N. ¥, 


good roads—guides and hounds free. fase 


| 
WOLF POND CAMP Ce ee opens Oct. 19th. Plan your hunting trip asd 
i make reservations now, 


Maine Development Commission—Tourist 
STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. Service, 253 Longfellow Sq., Portland, Me. Calhoun Bros. Glen Wild, Sull. Co., N.Y. 
Deer Rabbits Grouse Bear 


! 
1 Send the FREE Official State of Maine Hunting § | 
Reservations Now Being Made For Hunting Season Nene... jie Pies SPs || When writing to advertisers .-: 
| 
! 






































Pamphiet—giving complete hunting information. 
ideal For Your Fall Vacation 
Street “3 please 


Private Camp—Adirondacks—Modern Conveniences ; 
City mention FIELD & STREAM 


Accessible by Auto or Rail 
ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 


For rates and reservations write 
F. B. Ware, 1170 Bway, N. Y. C, Tel. Ashland 4-4318 


4 
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UE oe? 


**, & complete 
1g equipment 
y. Automatie 
powered rifle 
ir disposal at 


exe here 
everywhere 


In this department will be printed comments 
from our readers and other items of interest to 
sportsmen. If you have something on your mind, 
let’s hear from you. Permission to publish 
such communications should accompany them. 


HUNTING— 
WITH GUN OR A 
CAN-OPENER? 


RECENT editorial in ‘ 
Stream spoke of the elk problem in 
Wyoming and about the sheep and cattle 
eating up the elks’ winter feed. Well, I 
have lived here in the middle of it all most 
of my life so I will start in and tell my 


story from the beginning. You can draw 
A | 


your own conclusions. 

“ When I was little the folks moved to 
Wyoming. Cattle grazed on the Forest 
then just as they do today, yet elk were 
plentiful. The range wasn’t over-grazed 
and there was no need for the wild game 


Firetp & | 


Cantbou 


veo Lane The Sporemcte 


Zo NEWFOUNDLAND «cece 


OR the first time in many years, there 
is now open season for caribou 


Large num 


moose on “The Great Island!” 


and 


OPEN SEASON 


Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
Oct. 21 to Nov. 30 


bers of game are reported, as the result of 
herd conservation during the closed seasons 
—principally within the boundaries of thx 


four extensive sections where hunting 


allowed. 


IS 


Make your plans now for a thrilling trip 


to Newfoundland . . 


. and make your plans 


to bag a giant bull moose or stag caribou in 


this sportsman’s paradise of virgin forests 


and rushing streams 


@ Full details about licenses, regula- 
tions, guides, etc., may be obtained 
from the Newfoundland Information 
Bureau. 620 Fifth Ave... New York. 
or the Newfoundland Tourist Develop- 
ment Board, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


» for hire and A ; } 
a to be bunched up on small territories, as 

v yy bh . . 

re G.. Bell they are now. When the hunting season 

a, or TU, opened in the fall, hunters came in and 


rights, L. |, 


ERVE 
res within 
». 80 miles 


sed Deer 


ion neces- 


NTIN' 
sure of that 
head trophy 
and come t 

or your hunt 

on Cranberry 

f the, Adiron 

ber of veurs hu 


lity for real dee 


got their meat fairly easily. We have taken 


hunters out and they killed elk even be- | 


fore camp was set up. That seldom hap- 
pens now. Deer were rare at that time 
and so were moose. 

In a few years an increased number of 
cattle came up in each spring drive. Each 








For SALMON and 
TROUT FISHING 


come to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, one 
of the famous Fish River chain that stretches from 
Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor- 
der. Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric 
lights and private baths. Ideal location in heart of 
hig game section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever 
sufferers find relief here. Easily reached. 
MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake Maine 





Northern Maine Sporting Camp 


Ideally situated in Somerset County 
—ten miles off Main Road 

Main Building includes dining hall, kitchen and liv- 
ing room—3 guest cabins—guide cabins—Large Stable 
and stocked woodshed. All built of shaved Spruce, All 
buildings have hot and cold running water, bath and 
showers, Icehouse and insulated refrigerator, Fishing 
and hunting in abundance—Trout stream flows thru 
property. Will sell at sacrifice. Box 55, Se Field & 
Stream, 515 Madison Ave., New York City. 





BEAR DEER 
PARTRIDGE 


INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY 
Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to 
dames Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with 


Lake, WN. Y. “ . ‘ - ° ” ; “ P bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money's worth. 

a I hope you get something, dear. in the heart of the big woods in Northern Maine, but Fly fishing, ouananiche (landlocked salmon). speckled 

— easily reached. Excellent accommodations. Comfortable brook trout and troll for lake trout, pike. pickerel; hunt 

Trip | po gt hae gg $4 per as includes everything "4 moose, bear, deer, partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins along 
f« - a is » he > : ‘ ~— guide. Booklet on request. Make your reservation early. St. John Lake shore. Experienced guides speaking 

RANCH fall me ant a little harder hunting than the | Season opens Oct. 1 on bear end partridge. Deer Oct. English. Guaranteed results. Ask for booklets and 1935 
fall before. Still elk were scattered all 16th. results 


1 County 


bear, for, 
unber one 
ences, Re- 


aa 


———$—$_—— 
RS 
Mts., on I 


lentiful, Feel 
e stimulating 


over the country and most of the hunters 
got their meat. We live right on the line 
between the open and closed territory. Once 
in a while we used to see elk cross our 
pasture over into closed country when they 
were hunted too hard. 

But not any more. After there were as 
many cattle as there could be on the 
Forest, they let sheep on too. 

Every fall I used to hunt across from 
home on the west side and usually the 


TROUTDALE CAMPS 


J. M. Harris Troutdale Maine 











FOR SALE 


A property suitable for a 


FISH AND GAME CLUB 


in a fast growing winter sport region—income 
from. farm products will pay the overhead 
liquor license possible—near main highways— 
price reasonable—write for details. 

P. 0. Box 65 oe Harrison, Me. 
— 





ROBERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERVE 
Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., Canada 
Northern Quebec e@ Lake St. John District 


Speckled Trout—Ouananiche 
Moose—Partridge—Bear 
Club Panache—200 square miles leased territory offers 
best hunting and fishing in Quebee. On famous Croche 
River. Comfortable cabins. Competent guides. Ouana- 
niche fly fishing trips to country north of Lake St, John 
—gamest fresh water fish! References on request. 
Descriptive booklet. Write—-Wire 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, ROBERVAL, QUE., CANADA 








nt food, Fer first day I got my meat. Then they let 
sheep graze that same country. After that MOOSE—DEER—BEAR HUNT LION & BEAR 
it was harder each fall to get even one Wonderful hunting in the Mt. Katahdin : z 

ake, N. Y. elk there. Now lone bull " country. Clean cabins equipped with Simmons with dogs in heart of game country. 
; ere. Now a lone bull or three or beds. Telephone. Fresh cream and vegetables. Plenty deer and turkey 

ee four cows and calves go through that | | Located on shore of beautiful Kidney Pond. : 


S 


ybit, squir- 


country but they seldom stop. The sheep | 


have eaten all there was to eat and tramped 


out the rest. I rode that sheep-infested | 


Rates reasonable. Address Bradeen & Bra- 
deen, Props. 
KIDNEY POND CAMPS 


Maine 


Write for prices 
DOUBLE MM GUEST RANCH 
C. E. Hanks, Proprietor Blue, Ariz. 








mparative- pared two days last fall and it is a per- | Sélifinochet 
N. ¥. C- tect desolation. I saw one bull track and , + 
ee. Seasot one lone coyote track in those two days. WOODCOCK SHOOTING 


g trip and 


Co., N. ¥. 





PTS «++ 


‘REAM 


The elk moved over to closed territory 
and got along pretty well for awhile. Then 
sheep got into that country, on the reserve, 
and quite a few cattle grazed there too, 
that summer. One fall day I rode through 


the park where I had seen elk the fall 
hefore and | 


Come to 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for trout and salmon fishing. A number of 
good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from 
Henderson’s Camps. Write for booklet and 
rates. Jackman, Maine, Central Dining Room, 





couldn't believe my eyes. | 








New Brunswick is famous for its woodcock. We 
have cover second to none in the Province. 
Special camp—right on the edge of fine bird 
country. Good guides—good food—good shoot- 
ing—a good time. 
Full particulars, no obligations. 
McAleer Brothers, Wirral, New Brunswick 


P. &. See our other ad on moose, deer and bear in this iseue, 























gRUNSWICK 


CANADA 


Low Cost of Licenses 


DEER & BEAR License, which 
allows non-residents to shoot 
two deer and two bears........$10 


DEER, BEAR and GAME 
BIRD License, which allows 
non-residents to shoot two 
deer, two bears, partridge in 
season and ducks 


Open season for moose, Oc- 


tober 20th to November 20th. 


New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 

Please send me information 
ing 


on hunt- 


Name 


Address 





GUARANTEED HUNTING 
| I ; UNTING 
Moose—Deer—Bear. Moose extremely plentiful. Hunt 
the largest antlered game in the world. Shots guar- 
imteed at all game, We're economical and easy to get 
to Fine camps (Courteous Experienced Expert 
xuiding—Exclusive territory—No other hunter 

Our 1935 Moose results outstandm 

or all New Brunswick 


Write McAleer Brothers, Wirral, New Brunswick 
P. 8. See our other ad on woodcock in this iss 


ue 








Big Bucks~—Prize Heads 
Plenty Bear, Birds and Small Game 
Deer season opens Sept. 15. Exceptional, easy 
deer hunting from canoes along shores of lakes 
and streams in early part of 100 sq 
miles leased territory, best of camps, guides and 
cooks. Write wire for further information 

PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
. Fox Riley Brook, New Brunswick 


Season 


or 


E. F 








Best Deer Country in N. B. 
All Kinds of Birds, Bear and Other Game 


3 sets _of 
1. exclusive 
Hunting ex 
ridge huntin 
and cooks, up 


Sea Territory under lease 
Parties cu 
in early Fall 
easy along lakes and 
son, Expert, courteous 
imps and equipment 


EVAN G. ROSS 


on opens Sept, 15 
camps ten mile apart 
hunting. Scenery beautiful 
ceptionally t 


tream 
euicte 


Riley Brook New Brunswick 








For Sale at Sacrifice in 
NORTH CAROLINA 


3000 to 5000 acres hunting preserve 


Well stocked with Quail, Wild Turkey. Deer and Fox. 
Excellent sites for fishing lakes. Ideally located. Over 
night from New York City. Just 50 minutes drive to 
Pinehurst. No better hunting in the South, Bargain for 
quick sale 


Address Box 583, Fayetteville, N. C. 

















Quail Preserves 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Season Thanksgiving to March Ist 
L. A. Walker, Summerville, S. C. 








WOODLAND 


Twenty-three hundred acre quail preserve. 
Home plantation of William Gilmore Simms, 
Southern Poet and Author, fifty miles from 
Aiken, S. C., and seventy-five miles from 
Charleston, S. C., on paved highway. For 
further information write W. GILMORE 
SIMMS, Summerton, S. C. 
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inches high, I saw nothing but dry dirt 
and trampled grass. All this in one short 
year. It will take time to regrow the vege- 
tation in such places and when the same 
place is tramped on year after year, what 
will we have? 

Deer don’t seem to fare so badly in 
grazed-off country. They are increasing 
pretty fast. Moose, too, are a browsing 
animal anyway so it doesn’t hurt them 
any. 

About ten miles north of here no sheep 
| graze as yet, and as it is a big country 
the cattle don’t hurt it any. Right now 
elk cows and calves are getting a good 
living there in spite of deep snow. I saw 
over a hundred and fifty head one day 
not so long ago and they were in good 
shape. There have been no sheep herders 
shooting and scaring them away. 

This fall when the elk poured into Jack- 
son Hole by the hundreds, every man that 
could shoot or borrow a gun headed for 
Jackson. There were so many hunters that 
it was unsafe to follow a cripple into the 
| timber. 
| This unfortunate condition results be- 
cause so little feed is left in the hills that 
the elk cannot spread out. They gang up 
| in spots too small to feed them all. 

If a man kills an elk for meat for his 
family out of season or on closed territory, 
and gets caught, he is either fined or put 





in jail. At the same time elk starve to | 
death every winter, some place, because | 
| the sheep and cattle have eaten ‘up the 
winter food supply during the summer. 














“Going my way?” 


The authorities don't say a thing. They 
let in more sheep. 

Now I ask you, fellow sportsmen, what 
is it all coming te—a gun or can-opener to 


| get our meat in the future? 


—Haroip S. SHowers, Cora, Wyo. 


DUCK DESTRUCTION 


“FAST winter,” writes J. J. Westerman, 

III, of New York, “I saw several 
articles in the newspapers telling of the 
destruction of waterfowl as a result of fuel 
oil being dumped into the ocean from 
steamship fuel tanks. One such item told 
of thousands of ducks being found dead 
at Martha’s Vineyard after becoming 
covered with this oil. Yet it seems that 
in spite of such wanton slaughter of our 
waterfowl no effort is made to investigate 
the matter and pass laws restricting the 
steamers from dumping their oil in such a 
fashion. Each year the open season on 
ducks is reduced, bag limits lessened and 
restrictions placed on sportsmen, but this 
ceaseless annihilation of our wildfowl goes 











on unbounded. Why should hunters be 
penalized for this? 


Instead of good clean grass, four or five | 


ALL 
CLEVELAND 


radiates 
FROM THIS 


. HOTEL 


From Hotel Cleveland 

the entire city opens be- 

fore you like a fan. 

Under the same roof 

with you are the five fine 

buildings of the Termi- 

nal development, and the 

Union Terminal itself. 

Convenience is only one 

of the many advantages 

Hotel Cleveland offers. Rooms are quiet, com- 
fortable. Meals are famous. Everyone from 
bellboy to manager tries to prove we're glad 
to have you with us, 


Rooms from $2.50 for one, 
$4 for two 


HOTEL 
CLEVE 
we 


oP 
LAND 


{ole lawme 








FOR SALE 


Hunting Reserve 23,000 Acres 


Eight miles from Beaufort, N. C. Duck, 
geese, quail, pheasants, fine fishing, Not 
swampy, good roads, one mile inland water- 
way. Price $25,000.00. 

Write Box 31, Goldsboro, N. C. 


eed 


MOOSE*MOOSEeMOOSE | 


Many Bears and over one hun- 
dred bull moose shot at Bates’ 
Camps, Metagama, N. Ont. Gen- 
eral Reference: Can. Pac. Rail- 
way Co., Montreal. Folder. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
Metagama, via C. P. R., N. Ontario 








Box 1 
Shoot Moose—Bear—Deer 


New hunting territory opened just North of famous 
| QUETICO GAME AND FOREST RESERVE, Best 
Moose Hunting to be found anywhere. Sure catches 
of Lake Trout, Wall-eves, Great Northern, Bass, and 
Land-locked Salmon, Canoe trip outfitting, Bird 
shooting, expert Guides, Modern, Comfortable 
Cabins. Write or Wire 


CAMP KAWENE 


Kawene, Ontario 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
MOOSE DEER BEAR DUCK 


A new and primitive territory to hunt in. Shots 
guaranteed. Season moose, deer and bear, 
15th to Nov. 25th. Duck, Sept. 15th to Nov. 
30th. Rates $5.00 per day covers everything, 
only guides extra. Write us. 


E. L. HUGHES, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, Ont. 


PICKEREL NARROWS CAMP 


on Minnitaki Lake, Ont., Canada 


On English, Sturgeon, Woman and Albany Rivers and 
adjacent Lakes. Hunting: Moose, Deer, Bear & Duck; 
Fishing: Muskies, Trout. Pickerel (Wall-eyed Pike). 
Bass & Northern Pike. Camp reached by car. Parties 
arranged in advance, Write for full information t 


SIOUX NARROWS CAMP 


Located on White Fish Bay, Lake of the Woods—-New 
Sioux Narrows on the new Kenora-F ort Frances Highway. 
Fishing—Salmon Trout, Muskies, Bass, Walleyes, and 
Northern Pike. Virgin Waters easily accessible, 

ing—Moose, Deer, Bear and Ducks. New cabins, new 


equipment, Experienced Guides, Write for booklet. 
RICHARD BOUSKA, Kenora, Ontario, Canada 
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FLORIDA HOTELS 
OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
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Maintaining the high standards of 
the Collier Florida Coast Hotels 
thruout the year. modern 
hotels offering every convenience 
and comfort—with very sensible 
rates. Write NOW for rates! 


Fine, 


EVERGLADES INN Everglades 
center of Famous West Coast fishing 


HOTEL FLORIDAN 
HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE 


HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE 
Lakeland 


HOTEL DIXIE COURT... W. Palm Beach 


COLLIER FLORIDA 
Coast HOTELS 


Nearly all Salt Water varieties. early May to late Nov. 


Tampa 
Tampa 

















as 2 Strike best 
BMD sept carly Oct. 
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Wachapreague, E. 


Booklets = : 
Hotel Wachapreague 
S. Va. (Ocean Side) via Del-Mar- 
Va express or concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated 
reoms, 36 conn, baths. Good boats with cabins, toilets, 
awnings, chairs. Fis hing big all kinds, sale or hire. 


Rain suits complete. . Mears (Ownership Ma'g’t) 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fishing Is very fine here from August until 
January. Spanish Mackerel, Bluefish, Snappers, 
Seatrout, Ladyfish, Redfish, Snooks, Grouper, King- 
fish. Tarpon fishing at this time of year is very good, 
Excellent hotel accommodations $3.00 per day, 
American Plan. Guide and good motorboat very rea- 
sonable, Weather is ideal. Write me for information. 

















$600 Buys Winter 
Home in Florida 


Have 6 stucco plastered cottages at Palm Bay— 

4 miles South of Melbourne, Fla. Along Indian 

River-Dixie Highway Route # 1 runs thru 

property. Running water and electricity, finest 

fishing and hunting. Two rooms and poreh. 

$200 down payment, balance easy payments. 
See Atwood Urban—Melbourne, Fla. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 








TROUT FISHING 


On a privately stocked stream 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R.F.D. No.1 Freehold, New Jersey 























PRESERVE 
Gentleman’s Country Estate 


50 miles from New York City; North Jersey— 
Woodcock, deer, grouse, also trout. Winter 
Sports, Oak frame dwelling, 5-car garage, lodge, 
stable and kennels. Rent or sale. 

Box G—% Field & Stream 


515 Madison Avenue New York City 
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| Washington perhaps our lethargic legis- 
| lators may pay some attention at last. 





“Is it not up to nature-lovers, sports- 
men and the publications they support to 
try to end this lamentable situation before 
another shooting season has come and 
gone?” 

Unfortunately such conditions are 
widespread along the Atlantic Coast 
during the cold months of winter. This 
has been going on for years. Field & 
Stream has protested about it editorially 
and written letters to authorities at 
Washington but so far as we know 
nothing has been done about it yet. If 
enough sportsmen become aroused over 
this menace to their sport and com- 
municate with their representatives at 


EASY TO SEE 


ICHIGAN’S deer hunters during 
the 1936 season will be required to 
wear a conspicuous license on their backs 
so that the hunter may be easily identified. 
This cloth license, nine inches wide and 





New Michigan deer license 


four inches deep, will indicate the number 
of the hunter and will be of great assistance 
in cutting down the number of game 
violations. 

It is generally believed*that the practice 
will be later extended to include small 
game and bird hunters as well. 


NOT MANY OF THIS TYPE 


\ X 7HILE our sense of indignation is 

in good working order we would 
like to call attention to an incident 
about which Walter Bowler, a Justice 
of the Peace of Tonopah, Nev., writes: 

Last year a large mountain sheep was 
marooned on Goat Isiand near Tonopah 
by the rising waters of Boulder Lake. 
After the presence of the bighorn was 
discovered on the island he became a great 
attraction for tourists. Gradually he lost 
much of his wildness and on hearing the 
horn of the boat approaching the island 
would appear to strut his stuff. 

Apparently the sight of such primitive 
beauty was too much for some miscalled 
sportsman. One recent morning the ram 
was found shot dead. The slayer had not 
even bothered to pack away any of the 
meat or the head as a trophy. The sheer 
lust of killing seemed to be the only in- 
centive. 











A reward of $250 has been offered for 
information leading to the conviction of 
the person who committed this offense. | 
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nEW MEXICO 


HERE’S a warm and genuine wel- 
come, and a thrilling vacation for 
the whole family waiting for you here in 
this Land of Enchantment—and right now 
is the finest time of all to enjoy it. Autumn 
in New Mexico is the most glorious sea- 
son you'll ever experience—golden sun- 
shiny days, crisp star-bright nights, a 
grand climate at its very best. Every day 
can bring a new thrill in doing something | 
different, or you can loaf and be lazy in 14 
some fine hotel or the rugged comfort of 
a real dude ranch. There are quaint Indian 
pueblos to explore, venerable Missions 
twice as old as many others in the South- 
west, historic relics of the Conquista- 
dores, primitive wilderness areas acces- 
sible only by pack-train, and everywhere 
an unlimited variety of scenic a 
unsurpassed on this continent. 


Send for the free booklets today! 


alaislioednat 
NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 296, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free booklets on vacations in New | 
Mexico to: 








Name 


Address 
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BROS BeBe 


ea ee om 
Hiunt largest bear in the ey 
Now receiving 1937 spring book 
ings. Individually planned parties. 
llth year successful operation. 
Zé, Wire or write for details. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. www owaoc. aca 


Sportsmen’s Paradise for Sale 


140 acres in the mountains of Penna. Good deer and j 
bear hunting. abundance of small game, fine spring 
water, wonderful scenery, two beautiful trout streams 
through property abounding in trout. Very productive i 
soll, good buildings—9-room house building carries ' 
$8000.00 Insurance. Fine bridle paths through moun : 
tains, 10 miles from Eaglesmere. 7 miles from World- ' 
send State Park, % mile from hard road. If interested, ; 
write Bx Sullivan Review, Dushore, Pa. i 
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DROUGHT 


ORST drought in the history 

of Weather Bureau records,” 

is the statement of Mr. J. B. 

Kincer of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau regarding present conditions in 
the prairie breeding grounds af. Ndgrth 
American waterfowl. Beginning in 1929, 
the dry conditions have continued for 
eight years. The effects have been cumula- 
tive, with the present year by far the 
worst of all. 

Prospects looked happier for waterfowl 
this spring than they had for a number 
of years. Precipitation had been heavier 
during the winter. The spring was wetter. 
Ducks got off to a good start and 
Biological Survey observers reported op- 
timistically on the crop. Then the worst 
happened. In the middle of the summer 
drought suddenly struck again. 

But why be so concerned about the 
ducks this year? There have been 
other periods of drought and the 
ducks have survived. The period of 
1886 to 1895 was one such. Aiter that 
nine-year dry spell we still had plenty 
of ducks. Why, then, all this furor? 

The answer is balefully simple. Re- 
serves in ducks and in water have 
been exhausted. Bankruptcy in these 
resources is imminent. 

The area now stricken is the center 
of duck production. Formerly it was 
protected from drought by vast re- 
serves of water; broad marshes, myr- 
iads of small brooks and streams 
slowly drained the mountains and 
maintained a reinforcing underground 
water-table. Lorests protected the 
mountain sides and conserved the 
water; grasses covered the prairies 
and conserved the soil. 

Prodigal use of the land has bared 
the mountains of forests, removed the 
grass cover of the prairies and turned 
the sod, as the wise old Indian dole- 
fully remarked, “wrong side up, white 
man.” It has drained nearly 100,000,- 
000 acres of marshes. Lakes have been 
dried up; brooks and streams have 
melted into thin air. And the water- 
table has sunk into the ground in 
some regions as much as 65 feet. 

Rain and snow have been drained 
from the nude mountains by straight- 
ened streams and rivers, racing on as 
in a mill race to flood the valleys and 
smother them with silt. About 1909 
there was a period of unusual precipi- 
tation in the prairie region, but since 
that time, according to the Weather 
Bureau, the rainfall has been pro- 
gressively less each year. There has 
been less and less replacement of the 
water taken. And the same holds 
true in the case of our wild waterfowl. 

Control of drought is beyond the power 
of man, but self-control is not. Reserves 
of water and ducks must be regained and 
maintained by thoughtful action. 


HOG HUNTING 


UROPEAN pig sticking has its New- 

World counterpart in the hog hunting 

of certain sections of the Southern states. 

The natives of Dare County, North 

Carolina, for example, consider it one of 
their favorite sports. 

The hogs these people hunt are not fat 


porkers strayed from their pens into the 
swamps and oak woods of the lowlands. 
They are wild hogs, big, strong and able. 
True it is that their ancestors many years 
ago may have escaped the confines of their 
owner’s hog pens. But these “hawgs” are 
beasts of a different temper. They have 
been reared wild for many generations and 
have long since learned to fend and forage 
for themselves. 

They have reverted to the wild, and the 
law of the jungle prevails. A grizzled, 
dyspeptic old boar of this tribe is no in- 
dividual to contact at close quarters— 
without buckshot in a capable smoothbore. 
Hunting the hogs in remote swamp lands 
is an exciting sport with constant antici- 
pation of sudden, close action accompanied 
by no small degree of danger. 

The javeline of the Southwest is an- 
other American animal that should not 
he overlooked. It is the peccary, the only 
native pig-like animal of North America. 


~ 


A fine old “den” tree felled and opened and now 


occupied by a skunk 


Although frequently called “wild pig,” it 
is not a pig at all but belongs to a definite- 
ly distinct family. 

The peccaries reach the extremity of 
their northern range slightly north of the 
Mexican border in southwestern Texas 
and eastern New Mexico. Riflemen of 
these parts find them good game. In spite 
of their relatively diminutive size, they 
offer an element of danger, especially 
when the sportsman comes upon them in 
large droves. They have been known to 
put a man up a tree, although under nor- 
mal circumstances they are shy and eager 
to keep out of trouble. 


MUDDY WATERS 


OIL erosion is diminishing the stock 

of game fish, according to E. G. Holt, 
head of the wildlife section of the Soil 
Conservation Service. Many sites, once the 
joy of fishermen, will this year produce 
less fish and less fishing because of water 
muddied by silt from soil erosion. 

The reason is plain. Eggs of game fish 
cannot survive in water full of the debris 
of erosion. Covered with mud they cannot 
hatch. And the food supplies of the fish, 
such as the small aquatic plants, insect 
larvae and worms, are smothered out of 
existence by layer upon layer of silt. 

And too, many species of game fish 
which thrive only in relatively deep, clear, 
cold running water are crowded out of 
their proper environment when silt clogs 
up the streams. Channels are filled and 
the water becomes dirty, sluggish and 
warm. Vegetation is altered, if not en- 

tirely destroyed, and general condi- 
tions so modified that the original 
finny gamesters are driven out of 
their traditional homes. 

These are the obvious mechanical 
effects which can readily be seen and 
understood. But there is another more 
fundamental biological aspect which 
is not so readily seen or understood. 
There are in most waters millions of 
minute organisms—plants. These are 
the food of larger organisms such as 
insects, crawfish, etc., which in turn 
make up the food of game fish. 

Light is essential to these small 
plants. In the darkened waters of silt- 
ridden streams from which even a 
small percentage of the normal light 
is obscured, they perish. When this 
occurs, the cycle extends itself up- 
ward to the fish themselves, with dis- 
astrous results, 

The decrease in game fish of our 
inland waters has not come about 
suddenly. It has been relatively slow. 
But the process is inevitable, and re- 
cently has been speeded up at a dan- 
gerous rate. Three billion tons of soil 
are annually being washed from slop- 
ing fields and pastures into the fishing 
waters of the country. 


DEN TREES 


OON hunting is on the decline in 
Missouri. Dr. Rudolf Bennitt, 
Associate Professor of Zoology of the 
University of Missouri, who has made 
a study of this problem, states that 
the present breeding reserve is not 
more than 65% of that of 10 years 
ago. Raccoon spring breeding reserve 
has shown at least a 5% average 
yearly decrease for the past 10 years, 
says Dr. Bennitt. Such conditions are un- 
doubtedly paralleled in other states. Serv- 
ing the dual rdle of game animal and tur 
hearer, the raccoon is subject to the double 
drain of hunter and trapper. 

What can be done about it? Among the 
factors listed as having a vital bearing 
on the situation is the destruction of den 
trees. Some of this destruction is difficult, 
if not impossible, to control. Forest fires, 
in spite of elaborate control machinery, 
still break loose and ravage the woods. 
Wind and storm, beyond the control ot 
puny Man, still descend and destroy a 
cient hollow trees which have lived their 
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Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 
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lives and are serving their last purpose as 
homes for the furry creatures of the forest. 
There is little that can be done about 
these trees that is not already being done. 

But, by cutting down or burning den 
trees to take treed coons, hunters them- 
selves are defeating their own purposes. 
Surely something can be done about this. 
To be assured of future nights in the 
woods with the hounds it is necessary that 
den trees be conserved. Coon hunters must 
find other ways of getting their game and 
leaving trees to rear next year’s crop. 

When a coon trees and 
can't be taken without de- 
stroying the tree—it might 
be considered good sports- 
manship and certainly good 
conservation to cede him the 
victory and pass on to other 
fields. 

Although coons will oc- 
casionally hole up in rocky 
crannies or even burrows in 
banks, they prefer hollow 
trees. Seton says that hol- 
low trees are essential to the 
well-being of the coon. The 
den is the year-around 
home of the raccoons as 
well as their nursery. Like 
some other species they fre- 
quently utilize a group of 
den trees around a central 
home-den. The others are 
used as occasion finds the 
animals hunting or ranging 
in their vicinity. A dozen 
good den trees per acre of 
woodland are none too 
many. Not all will be occupied. Many will 
be destroyed by natural factors and years 
are required to replace them. 

Conserve what few den trees may be 
left in local woods. At least, think care- 
fully before destroying such a tree for the 
purpose of bagging one coon. 


CASH IN HAND 


ILDLIFE is valuable. It means 

cash in the hands of the people of 
New Hampshire at least. Almost $6,000,- 
000 are spent in the Granite State every 
year by Yankee hunters and fishermen in 
pursuit of their favorite sports. Of this 97% 
goes to the people of the state and 3% to 
the Fish and Game Department for the 
proper administration of this valuable re- 
source. These facts were developed _re- 
cently in a study of the economic standing 
of wildlife as an asset to the state. 
_ According to statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, only 
one other agricultural product of the state 
approaches this value. Figures for 1935 
show the principal crops in the following 
order : 


Tame hay $5,325,000 
P otatoes 900,000 
Apples 722,000 
Corn 558,000 
Oats 197,000 
Maple syrup 187,000 


But according to these recent  re- 
searches, wildlife tops them all with an 
annual value of $5,931,000. 

Of this total $2,148,518 are brought into 
the state by outsiders—non-residents—for 
the privilege of fishing New Hampshire's 
lakes and streams alone. An additional 


By 
C. M. PALMER, Jr. 
Editor 


$382,460 is brought in by non-residents 
who hunt a& well as fish on combination 
licenses. Twenty thousand non-resident 
fishermen buy $53,264 worth of New 
Hampshire fishing licenses. They pay her 
people $1,203,170 for food and lodging ; 
$343,652 for equipment ; $279,307 for gas, 





Although usually classed as “fur,” the raccoon is a game animal 


that furnishes sport to thousands 


oil and repairs ; $128,911 for renting motor 
boats ; $85,940 for renting row boats and 
$42,970 for guiding services. 

Every one of these men drives 566 miles 
a season and pays the federal government 
a $2.00 gasoline tax while the State Fish 
and Game Department gets but $3.00 from 
each to maintain the fishing. 

The non-resident sportsman (and there 
are 2,000 of them) who holds a combina- 
tion license, spends $7.92 in the state each 
day, and an average of $178.22 per season. 
And while non- -resident sportsmen are 
bringing into the state over two and one- 
half million dollars annually, the resident 
sportsmen are contributing their ‘share, to 
the yearly total of $3,291,738. Each native 






son who buys a hunting or fishing license 
goes afield 24.4 days during the year, 
spending $2.54 a day and a total of $62.12 
for the entire season. 

Of the $6,000,000 spent in the state an- 
nually and credited to the account of wild 
life, 34.%4% goes for food and lodging ; 
32UYU% for equipment; 17% for transpor- 
tation ; 9% for boat rental ; 2% for guides; 
2% for fur and only 3% to the Fish and 
Game Department. 

Can anyone run a business on 3%? The 
answer is obvious. When intelligent busi- 
ness methods are applied to 
wildlife restoration, prog- 
ress can be expected and 
not before. New Hampshire 
is to be congratulated on 
getting down to bedrock in 
the administration of this 
most valuable resource. 


NEW SHOT METAL 
) AD poisoning is becom- 


ing an increasingly im- 
portant factor in waterfowl 
mortality. After years of 
waterfowl hunting in this 
country, layer upon layer 
of lead shot has been de- 
posited on the mud bottoms 
of our fowling waters. 
Every year increasing num- 
bers of ducks and geese take 
up a few of these leaden 
pellets with their food taken 
from pond, lake and stream 
beds, and die shortly there- 
after of lead poisoning. Or 
dinary lead shot when so taken by ducks 
and geese are trapped in the gizzard, and 
four or five pellets are usually enough to 
kill a duck. 

Waterfowl hunters have been con- 
cerned for some time about this problem. 
The U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
has been making studies of the situation 
and, in cooperation with scientists of the 
University of Minnesota, has developed a 
non-toxic shot metal which disintegrates 
in water. 

This is an alloy of lead and magnesiums 
which, when taken into the alimentary 
tracts of waterfowl, breaks down rapidly 
and passes through the intestines before 
a fatal dose of lead can be assimilated. 
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Gallopin’ Golden-EKyes 


A day when the whistlers and broadbills were on the move 


HE President of the Old Duck 
Hunters’ Association, Inc., pound- 
ed mittened hands to warm them, 
and then widened a place in the 
scrub-oak blind the better to see from it. 
It was that solemn, hushed hour when 
daylight grapples with dawn on a mat of 
overcast skies and the final result is a 
draw—neither daylight nor darkness. 

The last day of the season it was, and 
Mister President, knowing there had 
been severe freezing weather, had de- 
bated long before deciding to go. A ten- 
o'clock decision the night before had sent 
him hurrying to the basement after his 
gear, and he had risen with me at 4 A. M. 
to flee sixty-five miles southward through 
the November night. 

We had toted the sinews of war a solid 
mile around a frozen lake edge, to a 
thumb of land bordered with shallow 
water but exposed to every wind. In 
those winds had lain our hope that the 
water about the point would be open. 
And it was, except for twenty-five feet 
or so of thin ice I had easily broken 
through in making the set. 

It was cold. Not the bluffing nips of 
October, but the still, steely cold of No- 
vember, chilling the land for the snows 
to come. Ears tingled, and October gloves 
had given way to November mittens. 
The President pulled down his earlaps 
and pounded his hands. He said he could 
see ice making where I had broken a trail 
placing decoys and that he was darned 
glad the season closed when it did be- 
cause he was running out of clothing to 
don with the falling temperature. 

Neither of us was optimistic. But we'd 
had our mallards early in the season and 
harried the deep divers two weeks later 
when they came blasting through. Now, 
with the potholes and many lakes frozen, 
we knew distinctly we were on the ragged 
edge. It was largely a sentimental so- 
journ, merely to carry on the traditions 
oftheO.D.H. A. © 

It wouldn’t have been right to thrust 
aside shotguns just because there might 
not be many ducks—or any ducks. The 
Association has no patience with such 


By GORDON MACQUARRIE 


hunters. The desire had been strong to 
untie once more the stout cord about the 
neck of a lumpy decoy sack and spread 
wooden ducks over the face of the water. 

I wanted to see, before Thanksgiving 
rolled around, the craning neck of Mister 
President once more thrusting up from 
the old brown mackinaw collar. I wanted 
to see the cleaving flight of feathered 
migrators splitting the wind before me. 
I wanted to behold the suddenly tight- 
ening grip of winter upon my beloved 
lakes and marshes—watch the country 
say its last good-bye to warm wind and 
drowsy rain before the white blanket of 
another season gently covered every dry 
stalk and patient pine. 

The day was one for moods. The sun 


was somewhere behind the black, woolly. 


mass overhead. It struck me as I watch- 
ed the stingy daylight grow that it is not 
all of duck hunting to hunt ducks. 


MPRESSIONS of many mornings 
in many blinds burn deep into the 
memory of your wildfowler. His is an 
exacting huntsman’s trade, but no 
sport calling for communion with the 
dawn can escape a certain air of ro- 
mantic mystery. 
The President 
aroused me from 
my preview of a 
young new day to 


ask why we didn’t 


have cork decoys 

instead of wooden ones. He 
was sitting on two or three 
of the heavier ones in a 
sack, and since they made 
awkward stools he 
loudly proclaimed his 
discontent. The Pres- 
ident sets up house- 
keeping when he en- 
ters a blind. Every 
twig must be just so. 
Every old shell is 
picked up and piled 
neatly under cover. 
Every comfort avail- 
able is put to use. 


This morning he had his old kerosene 
lantern lit and placed between his legs, 
over which he had spread a disreputable 
army blanket. Thus does he combat the 
rigors of the noblest sport. 

Some day when he gets old I shall get 
a chair for him and lug it around to 
blinds, in order never to be without his 
priceless services as guide, interlocutor 
and interpreter of men and ducks—but 
he'll never grow old. 

For a full half hour no broad-billed 
son of the north came our way. Full 
daylight was now upon us—a fuzzy, in- 
determinate grayness hanging so close 

to the earth that 
it seemed possi- 
ble to reach up 
and poke a hole 
in it. The Presi- 


He is a diffi- 
cult, fast-flying 
target 





dent fumbled through mackinaw, leather 
jacket and sweater vest for his watch. 
Reading the time, he grumbled that he 
might just as well have slept another half 
hour “like I told you.” 

The deep, gray-green lake before us, 
quiet as a mill-pond, bore no sign of 
ducks. A flock of Lapland buntings flirted 
about the blind for a few moments, and 
a friendly whiskey jay actually perched 
on it. The President went about his 


housekeeping, patting a twig here, bend- 
ing one back there to make it do more 
work. Then he got tired of it all and 
opined he was going back in the woods 
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those ducks at all. I know my cheek was 
not on the stock. I just pulled twice and 
two collapsed in that spectacular plunge 
of the stricken duck. They hit the frozen 
sand beach behind the blind and when I 
picked them up Mister President was 
loping back into the blind, all thought of 
a fire gone from his mind. 

Both were mergansers. . . . 

Might have known it. Only on mer- 
gansers do I collect with such precise 
finality. The President, in the blind by 
this time, called cheerily: 

“What are they?” 

“Bluebills!” I lied, and back in the 


We were willing to contribute a load of shot to any mergansers that came along 


‘and light himself a fire and thaw out 

He wasn’t a hundred yards away from 
the blind when a flock of about twenty 
or so materialized straight out front. 
They didn’t come from any particular 
place—unless it was from the clouds 
overhead. 

My earlaps were down; so I hadn't 
heard them. I have come to rely on my 
ears almost as much as my eyes in hunt- 
ing ducks. This flock was fairly low but 
too high to decoy on the first charge. 
Should I let them pass and take a chance 
on their circling? Ah, fateful question 
which every hunter must answer in his 
own way. Guess ’em right and you're a 
hero. Guess em wrong and you're some- 
thing else. 

But Mister President was in plain 
view, and they were in range as they 
swished overhead, close-packed. Maybe 
they would have circled. One never 
knows. I stood and fired. 

They were directly overhead then, per- 
haps thirty-five yards high. In a way 
their sudden appearance was a triumph 
for patience and a vindication of my 
secret belief that “there still must be a 
few left in the country.” I didn’t aim at 


1 ? 


blind hid them from his sight. Just to 
bear me out, six of these noble fowl flared 
before the blind and tore on down the 
lake. For bluebills the Honorable Presi- 
dent will keep me company. For mer- 
gansers he will go and light a fire. 

I wish you might have seen him on 
a dead run for that blind. Dignity of 
office was cast to the winds. On his face 
were written sheepishness and guilt and 
jollity all in one, which is a way the 
President has of disavowing a blunder. 


F I make a mistake, like showing my- 

self too much at a strategic time, the 
President bawls me out. If he misses an 
easy one, he says it was my fault anyway. 
And that is the way it should be in any 
well-governed organization. 

He was all for hunting now. He'd seen 
ducks. When an empty sky suddenly pro- 
duces winged game the President is 
wont to stick out his underjaw and yell 
“Lemme at ’em!”’ I've kept him on trout 
streams once or twice by reporting fic- 
titious strikes, although such tactics are 
not often necessary. Usually the difficulty 
is in getting him to start for home. 

He either wants to quit right now, 


dammit, or stay until after the last dog 
is hung. I’ve learned to exercise a very 
delicate control over him when he gets 
in one of his quitting moods. Thus has 
been effected a normal condition—mod. 
eration and perseverance are properly 
conjoined. 

All business now. In the manner of g 
quick fellow with weapons, Mister Pregj. 
dent showed me how quick he wag on 
the draw—pulling his hand out of a mitt. 
He said it took years of practice to do 
it right, and then bet me a cigar he could 
beat me, which he did. I discovered only 
after he got my cigar that he had 
snudged by removing the woolen liner jp 
his own mitt. And he was the referee, too. 


UT finally he said he hadn’t come out 

to put on a vaudeville show and was 
going to “look some ducks.” He does 
this by wiping his horn-rims very care- 
fully with a blue handkerchief and then 
just looking hard through them. I've seen 
him “look” ducks out of nothing on blue- 
bird days. He turns his head constantly 
from side to side, squinting and mutter- 
ing the while. If this fails he has a sure- 
fire method. He just stands outside the 
blind in plain view and pretends that he 
isn't duck hunting. It’s bound to bring 
ducks. 

In about fifteen minutes of hard work 
he “looked” a flock of ten. As he sank to 
his knees he admitted he'd bored a hole 
through his glasses, but—‘there’s your 
ducks.’ There they were, all right, lower- 
ing into our lake. They vanished for a 
moment into the black-green background 
of the pine woods shore. Then I caught 
them again, limned against the brighter 
water, not twenty feet above it. They 
had apparently seen our decoys long be- 
fore we had seen them and were com- 
ing spraddling in, wings set for the long 
glide, then flailing powerfully as they 
flung themselves back for the landing 

Their charge into the decoys had been 
so sudden and direct that we did not take 
the easy incoming shot. We had thought 
they might circle at least once. So Mister 
President stood up and said, “Hey, youse 
guys!” 

As they skittered up I saw they were 
golden-eyes. Big, cleanly-marked birds. 
Is there any duck whose breast against 
the sky is so white and broad as that 
of the golden-eye? 

We downed two as they tore for safety. 
and I hurried through the shallow water 
to pick them up before they drifted into 
deep water. In the light rising wind one 
floated out of reach of boots. It would 
be picked up across the lake. We had 
no boat. Knowing that place, we had 
decided a boat would be only an un 
necessary encumbrance on a trailer at 
the early hour of our departure from 
home. To such fineness of detail has the 
technique of the O.D.H.A. been worked 
out. 

The retrieved golden-eye was a drake. 
As I inspected that first drake I felt 
that somewhere in the northern fastness 
where he dwells there must be a duck 
valet who lacquers his short bill, shines 
his yellow shoes, grooms the snowy, i 
maculate breast and, as a final touch. 
affixes the round white boutonniére Jus 
below either eve. 
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familiar angle. As he stood, We connected their appearance with 


d . 

fe. the black leather mitt on the greater than usual number of mer- 
get his right hand fluttered gansers everyone killed here this season. 
; has significantly downward. The Upper State had a peach of a mer- 


Then his lean cheek went down’ ganser pogrom from the opening to the 
on varnish and the automatic end. I know many hunters who gave up 
spoke three times, with deadly in disgust at repeatedly knocking down 
cadence. mergansers, but the President and I were 

For trim- And three blurred plummets from the always glad to contribute our doses of 
ness with zooming flock edged into my vision as I chilled sixes to those dragon-heads as 
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mitt speed, for tried to follow the others, moving to partial payment for the fish they had 
oa power with our left. My first barrel found one and  guzzled. We wondered if the-curtailment 
could grace, no_ the second plucked out another from the of seasons recently has had anything to 


duck—not even rear. When I returned from the pickup— do with the merganser increase. 

the wedge-faced two floated beyond reach—Mister Presi- 

canvasback—has_ dent was reloading with the thrifty air EITHER the President nor myseli 

anything to beat of a man who likes to make a shell do has any delusions about the flavor 

the golden-eye. its chore without fuss or bother. of golden-eyes. The solemn truth is they 
Back under The President and I have hunted are not as good in the roaster as most 

cover and well ducks from September to mid-December other deep divers. Unquestionably their 

started arguing in these Upper Wisconsin counties fishy diet tends to make their flavor 

with Mister Pres- through many years. We think we have strong. But if they are hung a week. 

ident that “I did seen them all fly by. Once on a Burnett soaked in vinegar and water and then 


only 

had 
er in 
, too 


e out 
1 was 
does 
care- 
then 





seen ‘e too kill one of County lake we had sixteen ducks in a roasted with an onion inside, it will take 
blue- © those ducks,”” we were halt- day’s shooting and twelve different vari- an expert to decide what they are. Also, 
antly ; ed when a growing whisper eties. But golden-eyes in such numbers _ their flavor varies greatly. We have eaten 
itter- came to my ears, now freed were a new experience for both of us. some almost as mild as mallards and 


sure- of their muffs. I heard ‘em a half-mile This is not a golden-eye country. Some others very strong. 
e the away. tarry about Lake Superior and along The thing to do is play safe and treat 
at he And why not? Not for nothing does some rivers all winter but they are, up them all alike—hang ’em, soak ’em and 
bring the golden-eye put his muscular body this way, a straggler species. Often onion ’em. 

against those scimitar wings. No duck they'll be shot as singles, and strangely By shortly after noon we had nine 
work that flies carries a sweeter song. All enough they are devilishly hard to decoy ducks. “Two for you and seven for me,” 
nk to ducks are whistlers to some degree, but as singles—especially wise old drakes. announced the (Continued on page 61) 
hole the golden-eye’s powerful pinions place 
your him in the front row of the celestial i - 
tS hoir Six of those noble fowl flared 
wer choir. 


before the blind 


for a Through the President’s own private 
‘ound porthole in the blind I saw them—a line 
1ught of pulsating dots and dashes as they 
ghter lowered into our lake. There may have 
Thev been a hundred in that squadron. 

g be- “Holy smoke!” breathed the Presi- 
coni- dent. “That’s more golden-eyes than | 
Jong ever saw in this country in one tlock— 


they j if they're gelden-eyes.”’ 


ding 
been HEY were golden-eyes. The whis- 


take tling of wings grew to a hollow, tear- 
ought ing roar as some of them stiffened for the 
Lister quick slide in. But there were other and 
youse wiser ones among them, and these bore 


off so that all circled away. Their piercing 
were whistle diminished, then rose suddenly 
birds louder and shriller as they wheeled 
rainst abruptly and came smashing back into 


that the blocks. Then the searing “ha-a-a-a- 
sh” of outspread wings. This time there 

ifety, was no hesitation. 

water They were coming in! 

| into They're in! 

1 one The story has often been told and 

vould lost nothing in its repetition. Or maybe 

- had it’s a new story every time it happens. 

_ had Maybe every new dauntless breast be- 

. un lore a 12-gauge is distilled drama as 

er at sweet as honey, as right as rain. 


from When the unpromising sky grows sud- 
s the denly electric with singing wings, all of 


rked the little anticipations and hopes of the 

duck hunter are gathered into a brilliant 
rake flash of supreme sport. And though no 
- felt duck falls the hunter has had his moment 
tness and the day is a good day. 


duck I didn’t unlimber right off. There were 
hines things I had come to see besides ducks. 
_ im- I was fascinated by the intensity of 
ouch. Mister President. He arose in one cat- 
» just like move and his feet were firm when 
he stood. His chin was out at that §€ 
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Is it possible that your bag of birds may depend 
upon the moon? 


By JOHN ALDEN KNIGHT 
Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


Epitor’s Note: Last year we published an article written 
by Mr. Knight which contended that fresh-water fish fed 
according to stages of the moon. Some scientists claim that 
all living things are affected by the moon. Most of us have 
felt the spell of a moonlight night, but that has nothing to 
do with fish or fowl. The author suggests in this article that 
your grouse hunts may be more successful if you check up 
on the moon. Wildfowlers recognize the fact that duck shoot- 
ing is befter during the dark of the moon, because then the 
fowl feed more during the daylight hours. We are net yet con- 
vinced that we should hunt partridge according to the moon. 


T had rained—hard—the night before. When we arrived 
at our chosen shooting grounds the drops were still 
glistening on the twigs of the underbrush in the heavy 
cover. But a light breeze and a warming sun were fast 

drying the high country and the more open bottoms and 
swales. The grouse should be along the edges this morning, 
in the sunny birch second-growth and on the higher hillsides, 
drying out after last night’s storm and having breakfast. 

So we hunted the edges. We searched the hilltops, one of 
us on top, the other part-way down on the sunny side. We 
quartered the fields of the deserted farms, matted with uncut 
hay and liberally sprinkled with ever- 
green and hardwood sapling where the 
ever-reaching fingers of the forest were 
reclaiming their own. 

Cautiously we ap- 


proached the site of the old sawmill, the unused yard now 
heavily grown with birch thicket and carpeted with winter- 
green berries. We stood some fifty feet apart, at the edge of 
the clearing, and watched the dog as he worked out the entire 
cover and then trotted back to us. Then, nearly three hours 
having passed, we returned to the car for a bite of lunch and 
a council of war. In a country little hunted because of its 
rugged hills and miles of trackless highland scrub—a country 
noted for its plentiful supply of game—our score for the 
morning was one lone woodcock. And he should have been 
south of the Mason-Dixon line long since. 

The dog had worked hard and well. Birds had been found 
in abundance—found but not seen. Nine of every ten of 
them had flushed out of range from the tops of hemlocks and 
pines. The tenth, as a rule, would burst from the far side of 
a piece of heavy cover and we would hear a whir of wings— 
then silence. Of thirty-odd birds found, only one gave us a 
chance for a kill. This was a difficult snap shot, at a flash of 
brown feathers disappearing behind a high pile of slashing— 
which we both missed. 

Disgruntled and slightly weary, we sat down on the run- 





Solunar Grouse 


ning board to eat a sandwich and drink a cup of hot coffee. 

Parked near us was a small truck, whose owner shortly 
put in his appearance. He was a man in his early fifties, 
stockily built—a typical Pennsylvania hill-country farmer. 
His hunting costume consisted of blue overall pants and 
jumper, a pair of heavy work shoes, a flannel shirt and a 
weatherbeaten felt hat which had seen better days. He 
stacked a battered old double-barrel hammer gun against the 
radiator of the truck, took a brown paper bag from the seat 
and climbed up on the fender nearest us. From the bag he 
took a huge Bermuda onion and half a loaf of bread. Re- 
moving the brown onion skin, he took a generous bite of 
onion, as though it were an apple, and then an equally large 
bite of bread. Then, and not until then, did he speak to us. 


“« ELL, boys,” he said, not without some difficulty, 
“how'd she go?” 

“Not so good,” answered my brother-in-law. “Lots of 
birds but we couldn’t get within half a mile of them.” 

The farmer swung his crossed feet back and forth, his heel 
striking the tire. A wise smile spread behind his week's growth 
of stubble, and a pair of sharp, brown eyes regarded us with 
amusement. 

“What'd you expect?” he asked. “I’ve hunted these pa- 
tridge over thirty year now, and I’ve learned things about 
‘em.” He gnawed off another installment of onion and bread, 
completed the facial contortions necessary to effect its proper 
adjustment, and then went on, masticating and talking at 
the same time. 

“If you keep your eyes open, you’re bound to learn some- 
thin’ about these birds in thirty-odd year. You take it from 
me—you'll never find the birds layin’ fer a dog in the full o’ 
the moon. Always desprit wild, and you get about one shot 

out of twenty birds 
when you got a 
bright, round moon 
in the sky. Time to 
hunt ‘em is dark o’ 
the moon; then 
they'll lay close.” 


‘Tve hunted 
these partridge 
over thirty 
year now, and 
I've learned 
things about 
*em” 
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To be polite, my 
brother-in-law evinc- 
ed interest. 

“You don’t say,” he 
said. “I 
never 
heard 
that 
one.” 

The man 
looked at him thought- 
fully, as though mak- 
ing sure of his ground 
before he spoke. 

“There's a powerful 
lot you don't hear if 


you set around and ‘i 

wait fer it,” he said. 1S 

“You learn more if 

you keep your eyes a 


open. Most folks look 
at things but d— few 
see ‘em. Take deer, 
now; they go on the 
moon, same as the birds.” 

Then the talk turned to the coming deer season, but my 
thoughts stayed with the farmer’s remark about the moon's 
effect on grouse. The idea sounded fantastic at first. On the 
other hand, Florida market hunters—years ago, while there 
was such a thing as market hunting—planned their gunning 
not only according to the monthly phases of the moon but 
also with consideration of its daily and hourly positions. I 
doubt that this man had ever heard the expression “south 
moon under,” or ‘“‘moon over” or “moon under.” He advanced 
his notion of the behavior of the birds with the air of one 
who tells not of a re-application of old folklore, but of a 
brand-new discovery. “Most folks look at things but d— few 
see ’em.” Truer words were never spoken. It was worth 
thinking about. 

For the past ten years I have been experimenting with and 
observing the daily effect of moon and sun positions on the 
feeding habits, and particularly the feeding times, of fresh- 
and salt-water fish. For convenience in making known the 
findings of these ten years, the word “solunar” was coined. In 
case you don’t remember or haven’t heard of it, solunar is 
an adjective meaning the combined gravitational pull of the 
sun and the moon. Thus, a solunar period is the time of day 
at which the solunar pull is directly exerted. 

It has been well established, not only through my own 
observations but those of hundreds of other an- 
glers, that the daily feeding times of fish coincide 
with or are prompted by these solunar periods. 
Over two thousand anglers throughout the coun- 
try last year found, to their surprise, that this rule 
is a practical one. If it were true of fish, thought I, 
why should it of necessity stop there? Why should 
the rule not apply to grouse—or rabbits, deer, 
ducks or other animals? 


The bird flew in a half circle 


around my brother-in-law 


EACHING into the pocket of my car, I fished 
out a copy of the solunar tables. I found 
that for this day the major solunar period of our 
particular section of country began at about 
twelve forty-five. I did not speak to my brother- 
in-law of my idea; I wanted first to see what 
would happen. I did persuade him, however, to 
hunt over practically the same cover which we 
had gone through in the morning. 

After saying good-bye to our farmer friend we 
retraced our steps of the morning along the edge 
of an unused field. We had not gone a hundred 
yards before two birds flushed from the ground 
along the edge of the woods ahead of us and 
flashed into the heavy cover out of range. My 
brother-in-law then swung into the woods, taking 
the dog with him, while I hunted just outside 
the edge. The dog circled ahead of us and then 
swung back toward me, going slowly and making 
game. While he was still fifty yards away, a grouse 
broke from the heavy (Continued on page 62) 
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Photo by Fred H. Humes 
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HERE are a lot of sentimentalists who think of 

the sportsman merely as a killer, and their erring 

imaginations picture him as going forth to 
slaughter and returning home lugging with him dead 
animals and birds and fish. They regard his activities 
with aversion, and they condemn him, sometimes in 
speech and in writing, ‘sometimes by scornful silence. 
I have sometimes found myself in company where my 
interest in field sports has been regarded as sin and 
shame and crime are ordinarily regarded. For these 
critics I feel more pity than resentment, for if they 
could only know what a true sportsman really brings 
home they might come to a just appraisal of the little- 
ness and the sterility of their own souls. 

And what are these things that we bring home? 
Sometimes we bring trophies of our prowess with the 
rod and gun; and no reasonable human being can deny 
that these are natural and legitimate fruits of our ef- 
forts. We teach our children to read stories of Daniel 
Boone and Davy Crockett, and we regard them as 
American pioneer heroes; but somehow, when we of 
this generation seek to imitate their feats, we are re- 
garded in some quarters as barbarians. For my part, | 
love to enter a home where there is a deer head hang- 
ing ; it makes me feel that a real man is around. 

We bring home our game—when we are fortunate: 
and if that were all we brought, I should still be proud 
of a race that produces hunters and fishermen, and | 
could never experience any feeling of guilt in consid- 
ering their achievements. But we bring home much 
more, and only true sportsmen know what those things 
are. 

A sportsman brings home more than dinner for 
his family and trophies for his den; he brings home a 
body toughened by hardy exercise and disciplined by 
following the rules of an ancient and exacting game. 
He returns to the world of work and of care a better 
man physically. He has renewed his youth. It may be 
that he has added years to his life and to his effective- 
ness as a toiler among men. He has recaptured in the 
wilds something of the spirit and the strength of his 
boyhood. He goes into the woods with two strikes on 
him, and he comes out: ready to knock a liner clear 
over the centerfield fence for a home run. 


H, I know that the sentimentalists say that these 

same beneficent effects can be had by hiking. I 
would not say anything against hiking, but it is as 
much like hunting or fishing as a mother-in-law’s kiss 
is like a bride’s. You simply can not classify them 
together. 

In hiking, you go out and you come back. When you 
hie yourself into the w ilderness with your rod or your 
old blunderbuss, you are playing a game; and in this 
game your antagonist is not the wild creature you are 
after. He is the prize. You have mi uly antagonists to 
overcome before you win that prize: } your own weak- 
ness of will, your inclination to give up, adverse condi- 
tions of weather and of terrain, a run of bad luck, the 
acute disappointment over those near-chances that 
never really become chances. In brief, your two main 
opponents are wild nature and yourself. 


What Sportsmen Bring Home 


And when you come back from a hunt or from a 
fishing trip, you feel more of a man, not necessarily 
because of what you have killed or caught, but because 
you have put yourself to the test against those forces 
against which only real men will enter the lists. Your 
confidence in yourself is restored. You can take it. And 
the appetite you bring home makes your wife wonder 
whether she has not, after all, married the caveman of 
her secret dreams. 

But you bring home more than a better body. You 
bring back a mind from which the cobwebs have been 
swept ; a mind keen, alert, hale and wholesome ; a mind 
that refuses to accept sofa-lounging and tap-dancing 
as forms of manly endeavor ; a mind reconciled to the 
daily grind, and ready to tackle the next problem with 
courage and confidence. You bring back a better hus- 
band and father ; or, if you haven’t gone so far as that, 
you bring back a better lover. Show me the girl who 
loves a sportsman, and I'll take off my hat to her. She 
knows more than some of her elders, and her natural 
devotion is deepened by an ancestral preference for a 
mate who has some hardihood in him. Every com- 
munity is better for the sportsmen in it; every woman 
is better for having married a sportsman; and every 
child is fortunate who has a sportsman for its father. 


HE true sportsman also brings home what never 

can be taken from him: he brings home memories 
that make all life different, even to the very end. He 
thinks of the true comrades he has made, friends who 
could have come to him nowhere but in the woods, on 
the plains and by the streams. He brings home the 
recollection of those modern pioneers whose homes are 
in the wilderness—people whose hospitality he has 
shared. The memory of them serves to redeem human- 
ity for him. He brings back a knowledge of the crea- 
tures of the wild—a knowledge that the hunter alone 
can gain. He remembers their resourcefulness, their 
courage, their sagacity and their obedience to the great 
laws of nature. He brings home with him the beauty of 
the elder world: the fragrance of primeval forests ; the 
laughing light on crystal streams; the tattered gold of 
autumn leaves. 

These things enter his spirit and abide there. Be- 
cause, far back at the eternal source of things, he has 
heard a voice saying that all is well, he gives less heed 
to calamitous voices of civilization. In the unsullied 
silence of the deep woods he has heard the true and 
steady heartbeat of life, unwearied since creation. He 
is reassured by finding no change in the order of the 
universe. He comes home with a sense that the beauty 
which God created is going to stay created. He has 
found for himself that at the fountain of life the wa- 
ters are still flowing. He has learned what he could 
learn in the wilds alone: that he is no stranger on the 
earth, but a legitimate son who is privileged to share a 
great inheritance. 

Yes, a sportsman brings home infinitely more than 
the game he may have taken: he brings home a saner, 
finer and stronger self. 
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OR a dozen years or so | have been pestering away on 
the subject of the Alaskan brown bear, as the readers 
of Frecp & STREAM and half a dozen other periodicals 
know. I started out by maintaining that here we have 

a large and unique animal. He is not a remnant, but is still 
to be found in good numbers. Nevertheless, there is danger 
of his ultimately becoming unavailable. I have not bothered 
about the possibility of extinction. If you and I cannot get 
at a beast for our own purposes, whatever they are, it might 
just as well be extinct 

My next contention has been that something effective may 
easily be done about this danger. I have tried to point out, 
to the public and the powers that be, that the method is 
simple and known. It has been tried out and put in effect 
on behalf of other species and in other parts of the world. 
\t the end of the aforementioned dozen years I am of the 
same opinion, and maintain the same things. They can be 
very briefly stated: 

1. No system of mere bag limitation or “management” 
can be ultimately effective in the preservation, for best use, 
of so large an animal whose pursuit is so attractive to sports- 
men. One successful hunt inspires others. Every year more 
and more sportsmen become aware of the fact that here is 
one of the most easily and certainly procured of the large 
trophies. And the use of the airplane is moving the hunting 
field to one’s back door. To specify the number of bear 
licenses to be issued is merely to regulate, and regulation is too 


How to Keep on Being 


Kill your one big bear and then finish your shooting with a camera 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Gordon, Francis J. Dickie and John Holsworth 
changeable, too dependent on pressure and personal opinion 
2. It must be realized that the phrase ‘for best use” in- 
dicates a comparatively new but growing realization that our 
wild game is subject to two interests, both of which are 
legitimate and both of which should be served. We are, as 
we always have been, sportsmen who desire to pursue. More 
and more of us are becoming also observers and photog- 
raphers. Very often we are both. Indeed, in the case of such 
an animal as the one we are discussing, we are rather foolish 
if we are not both. Why, after so long and expensive a jour- 
ney, turn around and go home perhaps the second day out. 
just because we have made our kill? And why, in the name of 
sound sportsmanship, go on to make another kill, even if the 
“limit”? permits? I can see no sense or excuse for that. Indeed, 
personally, I can see no sense or possible excuse in ever kill- 
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ing more than one of these fine beasts 

But, though both these uses for wild 
life are legitimate and commendable, 
they do not work very well together. Any 
animal much pursued becomes wary, even 
if he holds his own in numbers—too wary 
for the second use to which I have re- 
ferred. Twenty-five years ago there were 
plenty of lions on the Athi and Kapiti 
plains near Nairobi. But they had learned 
to stay under cover in daylight so con- 
sist ently that lions came to be considered 
as “normally nocturnal.” It was quite 4 
trick and a triumph to shoot one, let 
alone get a picture of one. 

A few years later R. J. Cunninghame 
and I made our way through the Naros- 
sara Mountains to a game country Un 
visited and unhunted up to that time. 
These “normally nocturnal” animals 
were all over the place, at all times o 
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day, They lay around in the short grass on the side-hills or 
under single trees. Apparently the only time they cared to take 
cover was when the sun got too hot for them. Here were ideal 
conditions for the naturalist or the photographer. But a year 
or so of hunting, even if it resulted in no serious diminution 
of numbers, would undoubtedly have returned these beasts to 
“normalcy” as far as daylight invisibility is concerned. 

3. There are then not one, but two “uses” for our wild life. 
One is as legitimate and as important as the other. Intelligent 
conservation considers both. They do not work well together, 
but they need not be mutually exclusive 
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How can both be served? In one way, and in one way only. lle ta “ee 
Not by bag limits or closed seasons or all the usual similar Coming out and headed right for the camera. Who said 
[ regulations. They are necessary elements, but they have never there were no thrills in picture-taking? 
yet saved a disappearing species 


The only practical device is the establishment. in the most 
| accessible hunting districts, of breeding areas, sufficiently large, 
, in which no shooting is ever allowed. It does not matter what 
? you call them—sanctuaries, wilderness areas, parks, reserves, 
| what-not—the qualifications I have named are essential. 


HESE areas should be accessible, so that you and I and 
the other fellow can go there, and not merely the few who 
are hardy enough—or wealthy enough!—or who have time 


: enough to go hiking off to the end of nowhere. 

re They should be surrounded by. or bounded by, shooting 
ne : ; 

e country, so that the natural overflow that always takes place 


when animals are permitted to increase unmolested can fur- 
nish a perpetual supply for the rifleman. 

They must be breeding areas. A lot of these proposed re- 
serves are merely visiting places for animals whose head- 
quarters are elsewhere. 

_ They must be of sufficient size. This latter point is very A great Kodiak carrying a salmon 
en important, for a variety of reasons. Poaching is more easily 
detected in large parks. Size is necessary if a sufficient per- 
manent population is to be retained. The piffling little sanc- 
tuaries that take in a singie stream or lake basin are not much 
better than useless. Bears wander about. They stray off the 
reservation—such reservations—and get shot 

Well, that’s what we have been after. It is not much, and 
It Is simple, and it is common sense. It is designed not only 
in the interest of the bear—a plan for the preservation of this 
Most interesting and unique asset of ours—but also on behalf 
of the sportsman who wants to hunt. How else can he be 
issured a continuing supply? The plan is not even experimental. 
It has been tried out. Where now in this nation, outside 

\laska, is found the best remnant of our old-time sport, and 
what is its source of supply? Is it not just outside the 
boundaries of our National Parks? Where do the game animals 
‘ome trom that still, after so many years, attract the sports- 
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An Alaskan brownie busy fishing 
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man to the plains of Athi and Kapiti 
within a few miles of Nairobi’s modern 
hotels? Can anybody imagine they would 
still be there had it not been for the 
great Masai game reserve just across the 
railroad tracks? 

We haven't got it; but we haven't quit 
trying. However, we have accomplished 
something toward it. We've got a bag 
and seasonal limit imposed on the resi- 
dent Alaskan. The few sanctuaries we 
have are not large enough to do much 
permanent good. We have managed to 
arouse some public interest outside, so 
that many individuals and organizations 
are trying to do something. Through our 
efforts local sentiment is swinging from 
a desire for extermination at least toward 
an appreciation that the brown bear is an 
asset. This has helped the Game Com- 
mission, which is willing to move as fast 
as it thinks public sentiment will permit. 


UT the sensible and effective thing, 
the establishment of adequate re- 
serves, in each of the habitat units, 
still is lacking. The opposition comes 
from a blend of commercial interest 
and departmental pride and reluctance. 
Both are ludicrously unimportant when 
measured against the benefits. They will 
yield only to the growth of public senti- 
ment. They have already been weakened 
by it to the point of a modified attitude. 
I said, a paragraph or so ago, that I 
could see no sense or reason in any man’s 
killing more than one bear. To do so 
involves no great hardship or heroism, 
nor even any remarkable persistence. 
Barring extraordinari- 
ly bad luck or in- 
eptitude, anybody— 
young, old, fat, lean, 
hard, soft, oldtimer or 
tenderfoot—gets his 
bear. 

One old gentleman, 
in his eighties and 
unable to walk or 
even hold up his rifle 
without assistance, 
nevertheless got his 
bear. It took time and 
patience, a particular- 
ly knowledgeable 
guide, and an inordin- 
ate amount of shoot- 
ing—but he was suc- 
cessful. I am not say- 
ing that brown-bear 
hunting is not pleas- 
ant, a lot of fun. It is. 
But I am saying that 
it cannot be classed as 
difficult. As far as proving you are a bear 
hunter goes, one skin is as good as a dozen. 

If there were not a thoroughly satis- 
factory substitute for killing I do not 
believe I would take this stand. For as 
I said, bear hunting, in itself, is fun. In 
fact, considering all things, there are few 
other types of sport that are more fun. 
The country in which bears are found is 
wild and primitive and beautiful beyond 
belief. The travel in it, the camping—in 
short, the whole outdoor experience has 
an especial lure. Finding and stalking the 
animals is fascinating and exciting. Fur- 
thermore, it costs a lot in time and money 
to get into the big-bear country. 
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A rifle is just ordinary life insurance f 





Field & Stream 


You cannot blame a man for not want- 
ing to quit—especially if he has happened 
to get his bear promptly, the first day or 
so out. It is not human nature to quit, 
not when the legal limit permits the hunt- 
er to go on. And still furthermore, it is 
to argue him a good deal of a dumb-head 
if he does not want to go back another 
year to repeat so glorious an experience, 
and as often thereafter as he can. But it 
is again human nature that we need an 
incentive, or rather a definite objective 
to focus our enjoyment. We won't go 
just to take a walk. In this case our 
reason is bear hunting. 


LL right; continue to hunt bears. 
I have been doing it for years. Do 
it with a camera. 

Now hold on! One moment, officer! 
Before you skip that idea as altogether 
lacking in interest and excitement, take 
a look at it. And reflect that I am not 
talking about “still” pictures either, but 
of movies—the 16 mm. size, done with 
a hand camera. Take it from one who 
has done both: there is ten times the 
fun in movies—both at the time of tak- 
ing and afterwards, in the showing—as 
in stills. And as for the actual pursuit, in 
the field, kindly reflect on the following 
considerations: 

1. It goes without argument that if 
you hunt bear, whether with rifle or cam- 
era, you must first of all find your bear. 
The actual hunting is the same, takes 
identically the same woodcraft and hard 
work. 

2. After you have found your bear, 
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the next thing is to get near enough for 
a favorable shot with rifle or lens. You 
must approach in such fashion as not to 
alarm your quarry. Sometimes that takes 
some doing, so that. you have the thrill 
of keen uncertainty and of skillful stalk- 
ing. But when you are using the rifle it 
is sufficient to get within a couple of 
hundred yards if you are a good shot, 
or somewhat less if you are a poor shot. 
You have no great concern with the kind 
or direction of the light, or with what 
the bear is doing, if anything. The pic- 
ture hunter is not so carefree. After he 
is past getting any kick out of taking a 
reasonably good picture of merely a wild 





or the photographer 





bear, he gets particular. He wants his 
stuff technically good. He must not on 
‘ind his subject and approach it, but 
maneuver around until he gets his light. 
ing right—always with due regard to the 
wind, of course. He is away beyond any 
satisfaction with the old “See that dark 
spot down in the right-hand corner? 
Well, that’s a bear!” stuff; so he must 
stalk within proper range. That means 
always under seventy-five yards, even 
with a telephoto lens of the power he 
can hold steadily, and preferably much 
closer. The ideal is about thirty to forty 
yards, with desirable close-ups at from 
ten to fifteen. And since he wants more 
than a mere portrait; since he wants in- 
teresting and natural action, and enough 
of it to give him footage, he must get 
there, and be there, without the knowl. 
edge of the bear. 

To do all this successfully he’s got to 
know a lot more about the technique of 
stalking. He’s got to have reasonable 
nerve and judgment. And above all he's 
got to know a lot about bears and their 
habits and habitats and their dispositions 
and what they are likely to do in given 
circumstances and how to handle them 
without danger to them or himself, Or 
else have with him a good guide who 
knows these things, and who will take 
care of the tenderfoot until he has 
learned them. 

Why do we find it more fun to hunt 
these big grizzlies than the black bears 
or deer or any other of the big game on 
our continent? For the thrill, we tell our- 
selves. All right: except in the stimul- 
tion to our imagina- 
tions, there is not such 
an awful lot of fun in 
shooting, at the usual 
ranges. Only with a 
wounded animal are 
we at all likely to stir 
up any real excite- 
ment, and that does 
not happen very often. 


O, if we want thrills 
we shall have to 

take to the little movie 
camera. There is plen- 
ty of excitement in 
getting, and remaining, 
so close to so large an 
animal for so long. 
If you are skillful 
enough to get there! 

You will need first 
of all a rifle, or a 
man with a rifle. In 
the latter case it must 
be someone on whom you can thoroughly 
depend, not only for his coolness and 
marksmanship, but for his knowledge of 
these bears and his judgment. The pro- 
fessional guide you have with you is Just 
such a man. The man with the rifle is 
just ordinary life insurance. There are 4 
great many chances to one that you Wi 
not need it, unless you get foolish your 
self. For years I have been fooling aroum 
at close quarters with from 37 to 1080 
these animals a year—the maximum 
minimum seasons—and I have not 
to kill one yet. 

As for the camera, get the lightest and 
flattest there is (Continued on page 75) 
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YAWNED and put on 
my shoes. Through the 
door the faint light in 
the east contrasted with 
the coal-black of the valley 
below. Only a few stars were 
still shining. After a hurried 
breakfast which Roy had 
prepared we started out. 

Roy carrieda pack filled with 
a few provisions. Dave had 
his camera out for that one pos- 
sible chance to snap a_ wild 
animal. I was carrying the only 
rifle in the party. 

The going was strenuous but 
time passed rapidly. Small animals 
and birds were numerous and there 

was always the thrill of the unknown 
which awaited us. Moose and deer were 

supposed to be numerous and each bend in 
the path was approached with high anticipation. 
At sundown Roy led us to his cleverly concealed 
canoe near the lake. We launched the canoe quickly, since 

the shadows were beginning to 


lengthen. 
It was a beautiful picture; ae: 
how well I can remember that ae . 


sunset! A gold light shone on 
the glassy lake, against the sil- 
houette of the woods. A scene 
that could never be reproduced 
on any canvas. 

\fter the sun had gone down 
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Moose Cian 


Be Dangerous 


A prize-winning story from the Narrowest Escape 
from Death Story Contest 


By R. W. OVINGTON 


a bit Roy said he was going to attempt to bring a bull moose 
right to the edge of the lake to meet camera and gun. Our 
excitement mounted as Roy raised the birch-bark horn and 
rolled out the whining, grunting call of the cow moose. This 
call started in a high nasal tone, gradually lowering in pitch 
to a bellow. Roy’s body and facial expressions were just about 
as queer as the sounds which streamed forth from the horn. 
But his expression was no stranger than Dave’s, who was 
hearing this weird call for the first time. 

We had drifted now to one side of the lake near the bank. 
The sun had gone down behind us in a last moment of in- 
candescence that illuminated earth and sky. With oncoming 
dusk a ghostlike mist was rising over the marsh directly across 
from us. As I looked back Roy was about to call again. 

This time it was a couple of deep grunts that came from 
the horn, echoing and re-echoing in the stillness. My eyes 
wandered toward the opposite shore. We waited. . . . 

An answer came from somewhere behind us, a deep, bass 
grunt. 

“Listen to that fellow come!” whispered Roy. 

He was making an awful noise, crushing the underbrush 
in his pathway. 

I looked down the sights of my rifle. I could just make 
them out in the darkness. Dave got set for his picture. This 
moose had answered promptly—a break for us. 

Then he stopped. The crashing sound had ceased altogether. 
Had we lost him? Had he got our scent? Why had he stopped? 

Roy grunted again, twice. I held my breath. Nobody 
moved. 

An indistinct thud, from above us on the bank, caused 
me to look around toward the shore. (Continued on page 66) 








The flare lit up the scene long 
enough to show the terrified 
animal starting for the light 
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Bass with red throat and red fins— 
and how they do fight! 


HERE were three of us in the boat, on a cold, 
fast-water stream in Wisconsin. It was one of those 


ideal evenings when nature had poured her best 

upon the scene: a flaming sunset, the tang of pines 
in the air—and on top of it the smallmouths were bit- 
ing furiously. For almost fifteen minutes there was no 
sound save the whir of reels, the splash of hooked fish. 
and an occasional satisfied oath as a big one came to 
the net. 

As suddenly as they had begun the smallmouths stopped 
striking. We lit our pipes and looked over the catch, an 
unusual one that had furnished a thrilling quarter-hour, 
It was an event such as one remembers with a distinct 
feeling of nostalgia, but at the moment I could not help 
thinking of a jungle-shrouded, wine-colored river I had 
fished but a few weeks previously, and I made a remark 
that fell like a bomb-shell in the boat. 

“The fishing up here is pretty fair,” I said. “But if I 
had you fellows down on the Ochlocknee, I’d show you 
some trout that would tear your tackle to pieces.” It 
should be added that this was a number of years ago, and 
that I was fresh from the deeper part of the deep South. 

Ben and old Jep exploded. After delivering a lecture 
on piscatorial bragging, they lit into me from another 
angle. 

“You mean to tell me them Southern bigmouths put up 
a better scrap than these tigers gave you this evening?” 
old Jep asked. 

“Of course not!” Ben interrupted. “I’ve fished down 
there. A smallmouth will run circles around any bass 
they've got in Florida.” 

“Wait a minute!” I interrupted him. “Did you ever 
catch a redfin?” 

“That’s a new one on me,” Ben admitted. “You'd better 
explain yourself.” 

“The smallmouth is a great fish,” I began, “but he runs 
too small for a fair comparison. Multiply him by ten, add 
a ton of devilishness and dynamite, and you'll have a fair 
idea of a redfin. The name ‘redfin,’ by the way, is just 
a local term. The varmint I’m talking about doesn’t seem 
to be classified.” 

That started something; so I had to tell them this story 
of my last trip with “Marse John” Allen. 


LLEN is one of those rare individuals who think of life 

in terms of bird dogs and fish. In spite of them—or be- 
cause of them—a relatively unimportant tobacco business 
has prospered alarmingly, though he has never yet allowed 
it to interfere with a day in the open. He is past sixty, a 
hearty, red-headed giant of a man, on whom the years 
rest lightly when the car is turned down a winding road 
with a good stream somewhere in the distance. 

I’ve fished with him since I was old enough to cast 4 
plug, the matter of three decades difference in our ages 
being overlooked as a trivial aceident. One evening when 
he found I was leaving, probably not to return for a long 
while, I heard his voice over the phone. “The moon's right, 
kid, the water’s low—how about a trip tomorrow’ 

“T’'ll be ready and waiting,” I told him, and nothing 
short of sudden death would have prevented my going 
Low water and a new moon is a sure-fire combination m 
the long-moss country, and I knew Allen had something 
special in store. : 

He did. “Where to?” I asked, when I crawled into the 

car with him next npr the usual 

. , starting time, eight o’clock. 
a wo “The Ochlocknee. A planter was 
after Allen in yesterday; said it was Just right. 
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By “just right,” Allen meant the river could be waded. 
He scorns a boat unless the water is actually over his 
head. But I was surprised when he drove by the packing 
house, went into the grading room where several score 
of darkies were busy, and bellowed loudly for Jim. 
Tall, black as anthracite and with a perpetual grin, Jim is 
part of the regular equipment whenever a boat is used. 

Allen came out, pockets well fortified with his own 
make of yellow cigars. The car moved southward, Jim 
sitting between us. “Jim needs a bath,” Allen grinned, 
“and I’m thinkin’ we'll be needin’ him before the day’s 
over.” And Jim, I found out, was highly necessary. 

After leaving the highway, the car crept for an hour 
down a ragged logging road, across shallow, bridgeless 
creeks, and finally into the black, virgin timber of the 
bottoms. Our creed has always been to keep away from 
the beaten trail, and I am certain the lower part of this 
road had not been traveled for a good many years. 


HE car stopped in a dark glade; immediately ahead, 

framed between immense trunks, feathery bamboo, 
and long streamers of moss, was the river. A river the color 
of old sherry, and every bit as clear. I think its unusual 
color comes from rain water which has seeped through 
the mat of decayed leaves in the bordering forests. Many 
Gulf Coast streams are like this. 

Allen glanced at his watch. ““Up North, kid, where every- 
thing hurries itself to death, we’d a-been fishin’ at the 
break of day. But down heah you can’t expect a reason- 
able trout to git his feedin’ well under way before the 
middle of the mornin’. Now, we will amble down- 
stream about a mile, slip into the water easy-like, and 
fish back to the car by noon.” 

We got into old clothes and rigged our rods. Giving 
Jim a small box of extra baits to carry, we tramped 
down a razorback trail which followed the river. Twenty 
minutes later we parted the underbrush and stood on a 
shelving bank between two giant willows. Their roots 
sprawled downward; their arching foliage dropped a cas- 
cade of green into the amber water. 

“Just for luck’s sake,” said Allen, “I'll try a cast in here 
before we go swimmin’.” 

It was an impossible place in which to cast, nor could 
I see a sign of a fish along the clear sandy bottom. Allen 
grasped the bait’s lower hook in his right hand, gave a 
twitch of his left wrist, and the minnow shot out for 
twenty yards beneath the low tunnel of foliage. I have 
tried to learn the trick, but I do not believe anyone but 
a Japanese juggler could get the hang of it. Allen can do 
it with either hand, and hit targets with the precision 
of a rifleman. 

I watched the minnow plop gently upon the surface 
with hardly a splash and kept my eyes on it as it was 
slowly retrieved. It moved a yard, two yards—and then 
things began to happen. 

From all directions dark shadows materialized out of 
nothing and darted towards it. Jim swore with excitement. 
“L-look at them trouts, boss! Nigh a dozen, big uns! 
D-d-d-don’t drag hit so fast, Marse John! G-give ’em time 
to take hit!” 

_ Instead, Allen retrieved faster, the school of fish follow- 
ing the bait like a curious cloud. Abruptly one of them 
whipped forward. Spray shot up. The line grew taut, 
yoy nga the shadows, turned; 
Suddenly he ran backward, stil reer, here Z hung my 
aia eggs ’ first good fish 
Ing, and as the fish broke water he d 1 
gave the rod (Conti and got myself 

ontinued on page 90) into difficulties 
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Quail hunting down south, where dogs are dogs and there are plenty of birds 
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“Thank you, boss man, please—dese crows 


sure am good as chickens” 


BRIGHT winter sun; air with just 
enough snap in it to make you 
want to keep moving; horses 
saddled and waiting ; a dog wagon 

filled with high-class pointers and setters 
yapping with eagerness to be off; and 
miles of Alabama’s best quail country. 
What more could Valhalla offer? 

The Fellow Who Hunts With Me 
claims he has the best quail shooting in 
America, and when he starts talking 
about his bird dogs he raves so that the 
children have to be sent out of the room. 
For years he has wanted me to go to 
Alabama with him in February, but 
something always prevented my going. 

Last year I swore nothing would in- 
terfere, and then at the last minute word 
came from my host that he had con- 
tracted the flu or poison ivy or some 
other’ minor ailment which he felt was 
of sufficient importance to keep him 
home in bed. Perhaps all these years he 
had been bluffing. Maybe he didn’t want 
me to kill his quail! But he couldn’t pull 
that sort of game on me. I knew where 
his place was and how to get there. 
Further, I knew Neal Miller, who han- 
dled his dogs. In the past Neal had tried 
to train some horizon-busters for me. It 
was all going to be easy. 

I hadn’t had a real hunt with the oldest 
son since he graduated from West Point 
four years before. I sent him a wire. He 
thought he could. We did. 

That first morning will live long in 
memory. As our horses foxtrotted down 
the sandy Alabama road we talked with 
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Neal about the dogs 
and the birds. “I want 
to get a piece away 
from the house,” he 
told us, “before I put a 
dog down. Never like 
to work on my home 
coveys. Keep them for 
trainin’ puppies.” 

“How many coveys 
do you think we will 
move in a day?” asked 
that long-legged son of 
mine. 

“Oh, I reckon we 
ought to find twenty- 
five or thirty—maybe 
a few more than that.” 


es 


For a while no one said anything. All 
my life twenty-covey days had been 
most elusive. I am afraid my pessimism 
was reflected in the boy and borne out 
by his own experience. 

Then to draw Neal out on another 
angle I innocently asked, “Any of these 
dogs we have this morning worth a d—?” 

He told me. I was quickly and emphat- 
ically informed that there were eight 
dogs in that wagon the like of which I 
had never seen before. Why, our host 
had a kennel full of dogs, left behind, that 
were better than most men’s brag-dogs. 
And these eight which we were going to 
use every day! “Mister, wait till you see 
‘em go! 

“Come on up here, Frank, with that 
wagon!” Neal shouted. “I’m goin’ to put 
Jack and Old Nellie down here. Poor Old 
Nellie! She’s twelve years old, can just 
limp around; but that John Proctor-Lady 
Ferris nick sure has an uncommon way 


Demps placed third in the Selma trials and had dumb rabies at the time 


of helpin’ a fellow put birds in the bag. 
That is, if you can hit ’em.” 

This last remark, added after a slight 
pause, carried with it a veiled threat that 
any uncalled-for criticism of the dogs 
would be handed back with interest 
every time a bird was missed. 

Lucius, a grinning black boy, rode up 
and held Neal’s horse while he got Jack 
and Old Nellie out of the wagon. The 
former was a nice-looking orange-and- 
white setter that seemed highly delighted 
that he had been chosen as one of the 
first brace down. Nellie—a whale of a 
big liver-and-white pointer  bitch— 
showed her age in her looks but not in 
her actions. She was yapping her head 
off like a year-old puppy, and I thought 
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she would choke herself before Neal cast 
her off. 

Before us lay a great broom-straw 
field that came to a crest perhaps two 
hundred yards away. On our right was a 
heavy pine woods. To our left squatted 
a couple of negro cabins with their ever- 
present truck patches. 

Jack cast down along the timber. One 
glance showed that this high-headed, 
merry-tailed setter knew what he was 
looking for. Poor Old Nellie! She headed 
for the garden patches to the left, letting 
out a few extra yips to show there was 4 
little life in the old girl yet. She slashed 
across a small bean field, split a sorghum 
patch wide open, and then pulled 
on the throttle and went across that 
sedge field. She didn’t run. She flew. 
From the dog wagon Frank commented, 
“Old girl moves like she had been shot 
with hot grease.” Poor Old Nellie! 

We cantered to the top of the rise am 
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By 
RAY P. HOLLAND 


Neal shouted, “Old Nellie’s 
got ‘em!” 

“Not yet she hasn't,” I 
said when I got to where I 
could see, for the old girl 
was doing a nice piece of 
tip-toeing right out across 
an open field. 

“Nellie’s got ’em,” re- 
peated Neal. “They’ve been 
across there. Maybe this 
morning, maybe a couple of 
days ago; 1 don’t know— 
but Nellie’s got ’em.”’ 

Jack came up and when 
he saw Nellie he froze tight. 
He never took another step. Jack knew 
Nellie. We rode behind her at a good 
fast walk. 

Across the field, down into and out of 
a draw, and up a hillside to a little patch 
of lespedeza went Nellie. She moved as 
though she were walking on eggs. Her 
head was out level with her back and tail 
held above the horizontal. 


HEN poor Old Nellie just seemed 

to settle a little and stop. She 
couldn’t go a bit farther. As Bob and I 
walked up behind her she slowly turned 
her head and looked us over. Maybe she 
nodded to us just before she looked back 
to where she knew a big covey of birds 
was going to take the air. One of us went 
up on each side of her, and just as we 
were even with her head a cottontail 
came out of the grass almost under her 
nose. It swung to the left in front of me, 
bouncing and bobbing through the cover. 








Winner was a favorite and rode outside 


Old Nellie turned her head; and if I know 
anything about the expression in a dog’s 
eyes, Nellie was thinking that if she 
didn’t have more important work on her 
hands she would show that rabbit a thing 
or two. 

After we had moved the birds and 
taken our toll Old Nellie stood there 
panting. “Get out of here!” yelled Neal, 
and Nellie got. 

We handed the dead birds up to Frank, 
who drove the dog wagon, and that 
ebony gentleman remarked, “What I 
calls a meat dog with class.” 

A brace of dogs was never left down 
longer than an hour, and they all found 
birds. Of course, there was old Lemon. 
He found birds, but half the time we 
couldn’t find him. The way he was head- 
ed when you saw him last had nothing 
whatever to do with where he was going. 
He was looking for quail and your job 
was to follow him, but it just couldn’t 
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be done. He would swing off to one side, 
back-cast or go over in the next county, 
whichever he thought was necessary. But 
he tried to be fair about it. If you didn’t 
come to him after a certain length of 
time he would bark. “No foolin’,” said 
Neal, “he is callin’ us.”” We would gallop 
away, and sometimes the covey would 
still be there, and Lemon would be very 
happy. Or again we would meet the big 
rangy lemon-and-white pointer on his 
way back looking for us. His yapping had 
moved the covey. 

“If I could keep that beggar on the 
course,” said Neal, “I could win half the 
field trials in this country. But pshaw, 
I’ve given up long ago. He’s just a quail- 
findin’ fool, and he believes that a man 
on horseback ought to be able to follow 
a dog as long as the dog goes where the 
game is.” 

We saw him hit one covey while going 
at full speed across a small stubble field. 
The trial judge never lived 
who wouldn’t have raised a 
little in his stirrups if he had 
seen that dog stop. There he 
stood with his head as high 
as his neck would let it go, 
and his tail out at a 45-degree 
angle above his back. This 
covey scattered and Doc, a 
nice little Llewellin who was 
down with Lemon, nailed one 
at the end of a strip of woods. 

Bob went to the point, 
and I thought he missed the 
bird as it swung in a circle 
around him. I might have 
made a number-eight skeet 
shot and killed it as it came 
straight at me, but I let it 
pass and swung to shoot at it 
after it had gone by. As I 
turned I saw the bird was 
headed straight for Lucius, 
who was bringing up _ the 
horses. Of course I didn’t 
shoot. 

“Ain’t you gonna go get 
him, boss?” Lucius asked. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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I watched an otter eat 
a fish 


T was the last day of trout season. 
It was almost the last hour of trout 
season, in practice if not legally, be- 
cause the sun had touched the tree 
tops and the warmth that had lain upon 
the river valley since morning gave in- 
dications of retreat before the approach 
of night. 

Insects abounded and trout rose here 
and ‘there. Goldenrod bloomed proudly 
at the edge of an alder thicket and purple 
asters lined the road which had brought 
the Old Warden toa certain river landing. 

He shut off his motor, got down and 
looked over the car parked there. A fish- 
erman’s car, beyond a doubt, and the old 
fellow cocked his head and squinted his 
eyes as he strained to listen for sounds 
that might reveal the whereabouts of the 
angler. 

He must have heard something because 
he relaxed, drawing out his pipe. He had 
watched the swift play of bank swallows 
against the sky for some minutes when, 
to any normal ears, it would have just 
become evident that someone approac hed 


How much damage do they do to 
the trout streams? 


with the current. 

A man in wad- 
ers rounded the 
bend and glanced 
at the landing. He 
saw the second car 
and the waiting 
warden and came 
on, casting rather 
indolently and 
without much ev- 
idence of faith in 
results. “Evening!” 
he said when al- 
most abreast. 

The officer wav- 
ed his hand easily 
and replied. 

“Oh! It’s 

Warden? Didn't make you out.” 

The man was a stranger. As he waded 
to the bank the warden studied his face, 
attempting to place it. 

“Guess you don't know me, Warden. 
Name’s Ross,” the man said, gaining land 
and shifting his rod so he might shake 
hands. “I get through here every little 
while. I’m on the road. And generally,” 
he said with a grin, “I get an hour or so 
in one of your streams as I go through.” 

He lifted his creel cover and shook a 
brace of ten-inch browns out of their 
bed of cedar foliage. 

“Enough for my dinner, when I hit 
town,” he said. “And the last I'll eat this 
year. ... 

“But say!” he said, unsnapping his 
creel harness. “I'm glad you happened to 
be here tonight. I saw something up here 
a ways that kind of got me excited.” 

“So?” The Old Warden liked this 
drummer. He had not only the equip- 
ment but the manner of a decent fellow. 
“What was that?” 

“You know, I stood in the stream and 
watched an otter eat a fish!” 

“You did, eh? We've had some otter 
in this stream right along. A few. But you 
don't see ‘em so often.” 

“It was my first. I'd never seen one 
before. Lord, they're an intelligent-look- 
ing animal!”—pulling off his jacket. 
‘That little cuss was stretched out on a 
log, holding that fish down with his front 
feet, and how he went to it! And he’d 
look around and seem to listen and then 

go to it in earnest again!” 
His eyes sparkled and his voice 
was filled with enthusiasm. That 
died however, as 
he went on: 

“You know, it 
set me thinking. 
I cover eighteen 
counties in this 
part of the state; 
the best trout 


you, 


Marten 
scarce 


are 
now 


country we’ve got. And I fish after I've 
called on my _ customers, sometimes 
four or five times a week. I keep hearing 
these stories about otter. Almost every 
town I stop in I'll hear somebody say, 
now and again, that they’ve seen otter 
sign. 

“What’s that going to mean to our 
streams, Warden? They’re fish eaters, 
Aren’t they going to do us a lot of dam- 
age eating our trout?” 

The other tamped the burning tobacco 
lightly into his pipe bowl. An odd little 
smile danced in his eyes as he asked: 

“Worried about it? And after you've 
fished as much as you have in as many 
places and just now seen your first 
otter?” 

“Well... . Of course. . . . But 
these stories I keep hearing made 
me kind of wonder.” 

“I know how it goes,” the 

Warden said, chuckling. “You're 
kind of crazy about trout fishin’. 
I'd guess it’s your favorite sport. 
There ain't too many trout for 
any of us, nowdays. You're kind 
of jealous of anything that might 
get part of your share. You're 
kind of jumpy, too, for fear 
things might get worse instead of 
better for us fishermen.” 

Ross had lighted a cigarette. 


“ce HAT’S about it, I guess,” 

he admitted, leaning 
against the fender of his car. “So 
far as I know, it is. But I’ve 
heard half a dozen boys com- 
plaining about otter and saying 
that they'll eat more fish than 
twenty men will catch.” 

“That might be, now. For a 
fact, it might be. But I don't 
know and I don’t guess anybody 
knows. The otter is a valuable 
animal for the fur business, and from 
your looks when you were tellin’ about 
it I'd say he kind of added to your fun 
today, which is another reason he is valu- 
able. Now, how much damage he does to 
streams, I couldn’t even guess. 

“T know, now and then, some of the 
boys hereabouts get kind of worked up 
over otter. When some of ’em saw a lot 
of sign a year back they begun to agitate 
for an open season. Otter was all but 
extinct here for a while, yet as soon as 
they started to come back some folks 
wanted a bounty so ’s they'd get cleaned 
out again but . . . well, I guess I kind 
of talked ‘em out of that,” he said with 
a chuckle. 

“But this otter business kind of brings 
up a big subject. That is the matter ol 
fur-bearers as a whole. What do we know 
about ‘em and how much should we 
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know? And what is their relationship to 
us sportsmen, anyhow? 

“I've been thinkin’ about it for quite 
some time. I see some high-up folks in the 
Biological Survey have been thinkin’ the 
same thing. Last spring Mr. Gabrielson 
asked the states for a five-year breathin’ 
spell on otter, marten, fisher and wolver- 
ine, so’s they wouldn’t get depleted so 
far that they'd fade out complete. 

“When we think of fur-bearers we're 
likely to consider °em a commercial in- 
stead of a sportin’ proposition, or else 
we're likely to class ’em right off as pred- 
ators and argue that they ought to be 
wiped out, complete and final. 


I've never forgot the first time I saw a she- 


otter takin’ a swim with her young on her 


“But ain’t we kind of overlookin’ a 
bet when we do that? Don’t all wild 
things, in reasonable numbers, anyhow, 
kind of add to what folks like us enjoy 
when we get out in the bush? You know, 
aman might never think muskrats meant 
anything in his life one way or another. 
But I wonder wouldn’t any of us feel 
pretty blue if we thought we would never 
see another one of the little rascals swim- 
min’ across a river ahead of us or makin’ 
a wide V of a wake on the surface of 
some duck pond. I know I would. 

“Like you watchin’ that otter feed. 
You'll remember that, I’ll bet, longer 
than you will most catches of trout you 
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make. Me, I have 
never forgot the 
first time I saw 
an old she-otter 
takin’ a swim 
with her young 
on her back. I'll 
forget lots of 
heavy creels and 
full bags, but I 
won't forget that. 
“Now, I don’t mean we should 
let otter get so plentiful they 
would clean out streams, even if 
they could and would. But I’m 
guessin’ that if we knew as much 
as we should know about the balance of 
species we could have somethin’ of about 
everything and a lot of others, 
and they would get along fine. 
And that’s where the rub comes 
in. We know so danged little. 
Among the things we know a 
shameful little about, the fur- 
bearers almost top the list. 
“Take rats, now: somethin’ 
like 13,000,000 rats are sup- 
posed to be trapped in the 
average year. And what per 
cent of the rat population is 
that? Nobody knows. Is it 
too much? Would the rat 
production be better off if 
still more were taken? No- 
body knows. Nobody has 
even tried to find out, so far. 
“Ain’t that a funny thing, 
now?” he asked earnestly. “In 
a business as big as the fur 
business nobody knows any- 
thing abowt how the crop 
should be handled. And that 
business is slippin’, too, I’m 
told. The gover’ment tells us 
that the annual turnover in 
retail fur business has fell off 
from half a billion dollars in 
1929 to about a hundred-fifty 
million last year. One reason, 
along with the depression, is 
a scarcity of fur-bearers. 
“Course, we’ve found out a little some- 
thin’ about beaver. In New York and 
Michigan, that I know of, somethin’ has 
been found out about beaver-trout re- 
lationship. This man Salyer, who 
is now duck boss for the Biological 
Survey, done the work in Michi- 
gan. We know you can have too 
many beaver for the good of the 
trout. They'll just play hob with 
trout under certain conditions; un- 
der others, they seem to help, now 
and then. 
“Now, the beaver is a valuable 
species for its fur. And danged if 
I don’t like to see ’em and their 
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back 


rather see a few less trout in our brooks 


and rivers and have the beaver 


work myself. I like to know they are in 
the country and I don’t begrudge ’em at 
least a little share of the trout water 
just so as I know they are here and 
happy. We might have a mite better 
fishin’ did we clean ‘em all out but I 
would rather see a few less trout and 
have the beaver. 


- ARTEN and fisher? I dunno. I’ve 

seen both in these woods but 
they’re awful scarce now. I ain’t seen a 
fisher in years and a marten only once 
in a blue moon. I guess nobody sees ‘em 
to amount to anything except from Min- 
nesota west. 

“Course, there’s some fur-bearers we 
likely could get along without right well. 
Nobody much is chums with the mink. 
And yet, come right down to it, I expect 
I would raise quite a holler if somebody 
came along with a plan that looked like 
it would clean ’em out complete and 
wanted to put that plan to work. 

“Look at your fox. Plenty boys would 
say, ‘Clean ’em out for keeps.’ And yet, 
in lots of places, fox huntin’ is the one 
sport that the lads swear by. When you 
get talkin’ fur-bearers,”’ he said, 

“you get (Continued on page 92) 





WING-SHOOTIN 


Above—Mrs. Mallard gets 
set to land 


Center—while the head 
of the family decides to 
look things over 


Below—A quick shot on 

blue-winged teal skim- 

ming the tops of the rushes 
at fifty miles per hour 


Above—A climbing flight 


with throttles wide open. 
1 mixed bag of teal, pin- 
tail and mallard 


Below—Greyhounds of 
the air. Pintail with wings 
flexed in dropping flight. 
A good example of flight 
uniformity 
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Above—Interesting wing 
action silhouetted against 
the evening sky 


Center—The shutter clicks 

to the music of the whist- 

ling wings of a black duck 
straight overhead 


Below—A bhlue-winged 
teal sideslips to a land- 
ing with the wind 
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Above—Ducks usually fly 

at random. It is a rare 

shot that gets them in 
flight formation 


Below—A scaup duck or 
bluebill swings by. The 
photographer states posi- 
tively that this bird is a 
scaup, and he was there 
and should know. If it 
looks like a wood duck to 
you, we are on your side 
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AMOUS author, world traveler and 

big-game hunter goes into the Indian 
jungle seeking relaxation, recreation and 
tigers. Game is plentiful and thrills come 
fast and often. Herds of wild elephants 
threaten. Giant boars with long, curved 
tusks, big sambars and other deer are 
everywhere, but no striped cats are seen. 
Hope is high, for the jungle is filled with 
sign, but no tiger is definitely located. 
Then comes the report that a man-eater 
has killed three days before! Excitement 
runs high and the hunt is on in earnest. 
The next day things happen. The tiger 
develops very quickly. In fact too quick- 
ly. The gun crashes just as the tiger 
leaves the ground. A cool head and good 
shooting prevent a tragedy. The hunt 
then centers on the great mithan, or 
bison, an animal that even the elephant 
fears. Again good shooting saves the day. 
More tiger sign is seen, and a bait is set 
in the snake-infested jungle; but the 
first night in the blind is unsuccessful. 
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This time I fired for his head. 
There was no other choice. And 
although he made a magnificent 
a a picture, charging through the 
grass, I had seen enough of it 


"Goal 


Dramatic and thrilling adventures with dangerous game of the Indian jungle 


PART III 


PEAKING of snakes, there are, 

in India, plenty. The official death 

list from snake bite rivals the list 

of automobile fatalities in Amer- 
ica. But a well-booted white man has 
little to fear from them. 

In our immediate neighborhood we 
had at least four varieties of poisonous 
snakes—krait, Russell’s viper, common 
cobra, and king cobra. Of the first three, 
it is hard to say which is the worst. 

All three are definitely bad enough. 
The krait is a tiny snake, to be killed 
with a twig, but so inconspicuous in the 
leaves and dust that one’s hand may fall 
upon him by mistake. It is a mistake that 
few men commit twice. After a rather 
drowsy, not uncomfortable half-hour, 
usually the victim “leaves out of here,” 
unless you believe the natives’ 
stories, does not return. 

I never went to bed at night without 


examining my bed for kraits; never 
reached for my water-bottle in the dark 
without first turning on my flashlight. 
However, I did not see a single krait 
during the whole trip. 

Nor did I see either the common 
cobra or Russell’s viper on the trip. Rus- 
sell’s viper is a long-fanged snake that 
occasionally bites through boots. The 
fortunate rarity of his wicked-looking 
self somewhat compensates for his 
almost certainly fatal bite. The common 
cobra is numerous and infernally ven- 
omous, but quick work with poison- 
pump or serum will usually save his 
victim’s life. 

These three bad actors all pale into 
insignificance when compared to the king 
cobra. Except for the black mamba of 
Africa—another cobra—he is probably 
the most dangerous large animal on earth. 
He is an immense brute, usually twelve 
feet long at maturity, and according to 
the authorities occasionally reaching 
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eighteen feet. Step that off from the 
parlor onto the front porch, and you 
will be, to say the least, astonished. In 
addition to being large, he is fast as a 
whiplash, savage, aggressive, malignant 
as a fiend, desperately poisonous, and 
generally damnable. 
_ When he bites he chaws, to admin- 
ister plenty of venom. The victim passes 
so quickly into shock that he is almost 
helpless to take first aid. Death may fol- 
low in five minutes. Why such a brute 
ever should have been created is a bio- 
logical mystery, since he lives mostly on 
hon-polsonous varieties of snakes, and 
the well-known balance of nature appar- 
ently would get along very nicely without 
him. Most hunters also are quite sure 
that they could get along very nicely 
without him. He is extremely rare, yet 
altogether too numerous for comfort. 
In my stay on the Bhutan frontier, 
1 actually saw king cobras on two dif- 
rent occasions. It is possible that they 


were the same snake, but since they were 
several miles apart it seems unlikely. The 
first was crawling up a low, steep ridge. 
Although I was keen to get his spotted 
hide, he disappeared before my riding- 
elephant could take his trail. 

The second snake furnished a minor 
adventure. From elephant-back I hap- 
pened to see him, sunning his twelve feet 
of wickedness over a log. Before I could 
shoot he darted with an explosive hiss 
into a dense thicket. For a long moment 
he towered—his evil head five feet in 
the air and swaying—and then dropped 
down out of sight. 


COULD not locate him from the back 

of my elephant, and the wise old lady 
seemed a little touchy about crashing 
about in the brush. Perhaps some of her 
giant companions had told her of the 
fate of the crack shikar elephant belong- 
ing to the Maharajah of Nepal. He was 
bearing on his battle-ship back no less 


a sportsman than King Edward, at that 
time Prince of Wales. A king cobra hang- 
ing from a tree bit the huge brute in the 
eye-lid—a bite from which he died a 
lingering death. 

I did not know where my snake was 
hiding, and I could not bring myself to 
dismount in order to search for him. The 
longer I stayed there the less appetite 
I had for the encounter, and finally beat 
an ignominious retreat. 

On another occasion a king cobra 
came from the river rocks to the edge 
of our camp, towered, and crawled lei- 
surely away. The boys saw him, but I 
was napping at the time and they did 
not want to wake the Old Sahib for 
such a common creature as Nag. I 
gladly would have spared one of my 
tigers for a clean shot at a big king cobra, 
but I had lost my chance. 

We continued to dodge elephants. We 
heard them at all hours, ran into them 
almost every (Continued on page 69) 
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Mr. Van Duyn with a small diamond-back 


HERE is something about snakes 

that seems to lend wings to man’s 

imagination. Mother Nature has 

taken many a beating at the 
hands of overzealous fiction writers and 
snakes have inspired far more than their 
share of the gruesome material put out. 
Consequently, there is nothing strange in 
the prevailing general impression that all 
snakes, actuated by an inherent hatred 
for man, are ever ready to do him bodily 
harm. 

The truth of the matter is that, except 
in extremely rare instances, no species 
found in this country has ever been 
known deliberately to attack a human 
being. On the contrary, most snakes seek 
escape in headlong flight. A few, of the 
large, heavy-bodied type, physically in- 
capable of rapid progress, may show a 
tendency to stand their ground and put 
up a vigorous defense. 

Most snakes, the harmless as well as 
the poisonous ones, will most assuredly 
bite when sufficiently annoyed. King 
snakes (Lampropeltis) are an exception. 
These even-tempered creatures rarely at- 
tempt to defend themselves at all, even 
when first captured. They almost appear 
to be fond of mankind. 

King snakes are gifted with remark- 
able powers of constriction and a high 
degree of immunity to venom. Their al- 
leged hostility toward rattlesnakes is, 
however, founded solely on appetite. 
The king is partial to a diet of snakes 
and, being more than a match for a rat- 
tler, is not averse to making a meal of 
one when hungry. He is truly king among 
our native serpents. 

In contrast to the king, the common 
blacksnake (Coluber constrictor) is an 
outstanding example of the nervous, 
highstrung type of snake. When cornered 
it fights furiously, and usually remains 
jumpy even after months of handling in 
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captivity. Our poison- 
ous snakes can only 
strike half their lengthat 
most; but a half-grown 
blacksnake that I once 
overtook on a_ sandy 
road became so frenzied 
that in several of its 
vicious upward lunges 
at me it cleared the 
ground! 

Popular opinion and 
a misleading scientific 
name notwithstanding, 
this snake is not a con- 
strictor. Its struggling 
prey is often weighted 
down by portions of the 
snake’s body, but unless 
suffocated in the pro- 
cess is swallowed alive. 
Blacksnakes rank 
among our most active serpents, sharing 
with the coachwhips (Masticophis flag- 
ellum) and other racers the honors for 
speed. Only in surroundings most un- 
favorable to the snake, such as bare, 
open ground, can the average man over- 
take one. 

The spectacular indigo or gopher snake 
(Drymarchon corais couperi) of the 
Southeastern States, though graceful in 
motion, is capable of no such super- 
speed. It frequently manages to escape 
pursuers by taking refuge in a gopher 
hole. In keeping with the size and power 
of its body, this glossy blue-black snake 
has an easy-going disposition, and in cap- 
tivity it soon becomes quite tame. 






SNAKES 


Know your snakes 


Even those snakes poorly equipped 
for flight often make a determined effort 
to gain cover and avoid conflict—for ip- 
stance. the huge diamond rattler (Cro. 
talus adamanteus), which, aside from its 
lightning-like strike, is a slow-moving 
creature at best. I saw this illustrated 
recently when I came upon a fine speci- 
men crossing a highway. I got out of the 
car and hurried back to catch the prize, 
but in my haste went empty-handed. 
The snake had already reached the short 
grass of the roadside and was headed 
for nearby palmettos and underbrush 
when I blocked the way. I tried to flag 
it down, hoping to make it coil, thus 
giving me time to find a stick. 

The rattler completely ignored my 
vigorous gesticulations, however, and 
proceeded unmoved upon its way. Toa 
casual observer it might have appeared 
that the snake was deliberately advanc- 
ing to attack me, which was not the 
case, for after I stepped aside it held 
to its course and maintained its un- 
hurried pace. Repeatedly I confronted 
it with the same result, even when I tar- 
ried until less than a foot of space re- 
mained between the broad head and my 
feet (a quite sufficient margin of safety 
in view of the reptile’s fully extended 
position). A passing farm lad finally sup- 
plied a section of exhaust-pipe, with 
which I held the head in order to seize 
the neck without undue risk, and the 
rattler soon reposed unharmed in a sack. 
Not until forcibly detained did this 
snake see fit to sound a healthy rattle. 

The leisurely gait of the diamond-back 


A Southern hog-nosed snake plays possum 
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AreWhere You Find them 
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is worthy of mention. It is a radical de- By ; 


parture from the familiar lateral un- 
dulations of most snakes, to which this 
species apparently resorts only when 
forced to hurry. Ordinarily it travels 
fully extended, with rattle held aloft and 
head slightly elevated, accomplishing its 
straightforward progress by a rippling 
and hitching forward of the abdominal 
scutes, actuated by ribs and specialized 
abdominal muscles. In loose sand the 
straight track made by the diamond- 
back is unmistakable. 

Temperament seems to vary consider- 
ably with this species. Mere proximity 
provokes a strike from a nervous or ir- 
ritable individual, while others appear 
most reluctant to attack. E. F. Staples, 
a companion on many of my Florida 
hunts, once stepped directly over a seven- 
foot rattler, coiled in the palmettos, and 
only discovered the disconcerting fact 
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This big diamond-back resented posing 
for a close-up photograph 


Just after taking the step. Thus strad- 
dling the pile of snake, he promptly 
froze in his tracks, which involuntary 
action probably saved him ftom being 
bitten. Departing curiously from rat- 
tlesnake custom, this snake opened its 
Jaws—in the manner characteristic of 
the cottonmouth moccasin—and held 
this menacing pose, seemingly unable 
to decide at which long leg to make the 
lunge. Perhaps the movement of Sta- 
ples’ hands as he gingerly shifted his 
shotgun into position momentarily di- 































A fair-sized specimen of the Southern 
cottonmouth moccasin 























verted the snake's attention from his legs 
and feet. At any rate, the still open- 
mouthed head was blown off before the 
snake could make up its mind. 

A case which was described as a de- 
liberate attack, by a cottonmouth moc- 
casin (Agkristrodon piscivorus), occurr- 
ed some years ago near Okeechobee City. 
From what I could learn of the tragic 
affair, however, I am more inclined to 
regard it as a case of mistaken identity 
on the snake’s part. The victim was a 
young boy who while still-fishing from a 

stationary boat allowed his 


fa The beauti- bare feet to dangle in the 
ful but dead- water. He had been thus 
ly coral snake 


engaged for some time 
when the fatal strike 
was suddenly made, 
the swimming snake 
having approached un- 
seen from somewhere 
beneath the boat. I am 
convinced that this 
snake was unaware of 
the boy’s presence, but 
that, when attracted by 
an occasional move- 
ment of the small feet, 
it mistook them for 
edible prey and acted 
accordingly. 

I have often seen 
snakes thus deceived by 
small moving objects. 
The evidence indicates 
that their sight, al- 
though keen enough in 
(Continued on page 67 ) 
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These pintails are loafing and dozing with’ their heads on their backs 


_— ‘Something About 


Information every wildfowler should have 


N intense fascination comes from Artificial duck decoys have been built 
duck shooting over inanimate in endless variety. For centuries Western 
decoys. In spite of their fictitious Indians used various forms of decoys to 
character they animate and en- toll wildfowl within range of the bow 

hance the sporting scene. They are im- or into nets. Stools constructed of rushes 
portant props of the gunning drama; in or tule were commonly used by aborigines 
a measure they are hunting companions. of the Suisun, Lower Klamath and 
Even on a blank day decoys provide a Tulare regions in California and by the 
never-ending expectancy of sport. When Piutes of Nevada. The cedar and rush 
cleverly built and scientifically employed decoys of the Siwash tribes in the North- 
they are an invaluable aid to the duck west doubtless were used to good ad- 
shooter. vantage for ages. 

There is a sentimental and esthetic Prior to the advent of the live decoy 
side to the presence of stools before the and of the many forms of folding and 
blind. Time and again, as the sportsman pneumatic decoys, the wooden “block” 
sees the imitations riding realistically on enjoyed a great vogue throughout Amer- 
the water, fancy is fired and the skies are ica. Wooden stools, solid or hollow, have 
peopled with imaginary wildfowl winging great possibilities today. But they are 
in. Finally, when wary ducks actually usually rather weighty, and cannot be 
circle the stand, those decoys complete constructed so readily by amateurs as can 
re nAter'sPOr” the picture and add to the stirring tense- many other kinds. Pneumatic decoys 

ness of the moment. Also, if home-made, properly belong in the commercial field, 
they may possess individuality whichadds not being adapted to home manufacture 
greatly to one’s interest in handling them. 

Possibly the ban on live decoys will be HE sportsman who proposes to build 
permanent. There are extremists who his own decoys should first consider 
argue that all kinds of stools should the matter of natural postures—the great 
be banned. But some of these sportsmen variety of easy positions taken by wild- 
illogically advocate the use of super long- fowl in an undisturbed state. The stools 
range guns—substitutes for decoys—as_ can be given many different natural pos- 
a means of filling the bag. Yet there is no tures with very little additional labor. 
gunning agency so unjustifiably wasteful Unquestionably, such variety adds great- 
of wildfowl resources as such guns in the ly to the effectiveness of decoys in fooling 
hands of average shots who attempt to wary fowl. 
pull down birds away out yonder. Profiles are perhaps the easiest stools 

Actually, the sporting status of the in- of all to construct. They are particularly 
animate decoy is sound. Considerable art, effective on quiet, shallow water, even 
science and cunning are required to build under a bright sun. Arranged on floats in 
and present counterfeits in a manner triangular formation, they serve very 
realistic enough to attract wary fowl. well on deeper waters. Many of these sil 
When the decoys are used artfully andin houettes may be carried afield, since 
variety, the science involved is some-_ they are light and compact. Also they can 
thing like that of angling with the arti- be cut in a variety of attitudes and made 
ficial fly. And as an adjunct to sport, the to represent several species of duck, 80 
employment of decoys in duck hunting that no matter what kind of flight de- 
is as legitimate and justifiable as use of velops you are prepared to present at 
the gun dog in upland shooting. tractive imitations. 
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By H. L. 


Profiles are often a desirable addition 
to a set of ordinary wood decoys, and at 
times appear much more realistic, even 
in brightest sunshine. They are novel to 
most ducks, and their sudden appearance 
and disappearance, as birds circle a set, 
arouse curiosity rather than suspicion. 
At any rate, on many an occasion I have 
had a sly old greenhead or foxy bull sprig 
perform like a cigar-stand sheik who 
suddenly spots an attractive female in 
the act of passing. You see those drakes 
practically pull at their cravats and throw 
out their chests as they sail straight in, 
feet extended in the most graceful man- 
ner possible—the old reprobates. 

For use on shallow water, silhouettes 
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had best be cut from No. 30 galvanized 
iron, which weighs about 10% ounces per 
square foot. It is advisable to cut a num- 
ber to represent ducks which have pulled 
out in shallows or on small islands to 
loaf and to sun themselves. Such decoys 
are peculiarly effective. 

Light weight is an important considera- 
tion when profiles are to be arranged on 
floats. They had best be cut from the 
lightest metal obtainable. A very light- 
gauge tin plate, such as can factories 
use in making the lightest cracker 
boxes and tin cans, answers very well. 

For setting profiles in triangular for- 
mation on floats, wooden dowels % ,, by 
36 inches serve (Continued on page 46) 


Pneumatic decoys are light and compact 


a 
Feeding canvasbacks. When ducks are feeding, they are alert, with heads up 


Duck Decoys .... 
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The author looking over the limestone country in New York State 
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home of heavy-antlered deer 


Where Big Antlers Grow 


Why do some deer grow bigger antlers than others? How to locate big ones 


Photo by Hansen Studios 


The New York record head 


NE evening after the deer sea- 

son had closed last fall, several 

deer hunters gathered in my 

workshop. I noticed that Joe's 
eyes were constantly drawn, perhaps un- 
consciously, to the whitetail head that 
hangs above the mantel. 

“This talk of hunting deer,” he re- 
marked after a while, “may have been 
all right in pioneer days, when a deer 
meant meat and a dry doe was some- 
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By WILLIAM M. NEWSOM 


thing to talk about. But with the 
buck law and our modern ideas of 
conservation—well, it has come to 
be a sex problem now.” 
Jerry, who was looking over my 
old .38-55, smiled. 
“You're trying to say,” said he, 
“that this isn’t a deer rifle at all. 
It’s for buck exclusively, and what 
every hunter has in the back of his 
head when he says ‘deer’ is really 
a whale of an old buck, like that 
head up there—heavy beam and 
plenty of horn growth.” 
“Exactly,” said Joe. “I wish I 
knew how to pick a territory where 
those big ones grow.” Turning to 
me he said, “Do you know the 
answer to that one?” 
“T’m not sure I do,” said I, “but 
I have an idea that I've been 
working on for some time. It’s 
dead sure some localities produce 
larger heads than other localities, 
sometimes only a few miles away. 
It’s amazing that we haven't paid 
more attention to the why and 
wherefore of large heads in this 
country, because that’s what we 
are all looking for.” 
“I hope you can solve the riddle of 
where the big ones grow,” said Jerry. 
“There are several hundred thousand 
hunters in this country who would like 
to know the answer. If you start an in- 
vestigation maybe they could help. At 
least it would start them thinking.” 
Therefore, let me put the case before 
the deer hunters of the country, with 
the understanding that this is not a 
scientific discussion of a proved theory. 


Every hunter knows that the antlers 
are shed around the first of the year, and 
the bucks remain bald until spring, when 
the new antlers start to grow. During 
spring and summer the growth is rapid, 
and the antlers are soft and covered with 
velvet. 

By early fall the growth stops, and the 
bucks peel the velvet, exposing the hard 
bone antlers which we see in the hunting 
season. And we can isolate the environ- 
mental factors which influence antler 
growth, for during the time that the 
antlers are growing the deer’s home range 
is limited to a small area, probably not 
more than five or ten miles square. His 
days of roaming come only in the late fall. 


i SHOULD add here that, although the 
number of points on a buck’s antlers 
gives no definite indication of age, the 
actual weight or volume of bone devel- 
opment of the antlers is a very good 
general indication of a buck’s age for 
a given territory. Each year the antlers 
of a healthy buck continue to gain i 
weight, long after the number of points 
has stopped increasing. However, the 
size of antlers grown in the same coun- 
try will vary from year to year. 

Most hunters ascribe this variation to 
differences in temperature or in severity 
of winter snows. I do not believe these 
are the controlling factors. My own ob- 
servations show that the difference 
antler growth of different years in the 
same region is a question of wet and dry 
years—the wet spring and summer pro 
ducing the larger antler growth. Then 
comes the question of the composition 
of the antler itself. 





Where Big Antlers Grow 


Of course, there is an infinite num- 
ber of variable factors that might pro- 
duce exceptional antler growth. To name 
but a few, the kind and quantity of food 
and water, the altitude and latitude of 
the deer’s home range, and whether the 
range is moist or dry are all important. 
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Typical Maine head from limestone 
country. Note heavy beam 


The composition of ordinary bone is 
mainly calcium and phosphorus. Chem- 
ists have studied the bone-building prob- 
lems for man and domestic stock; little 
attention has been paid to antler growth. 

Ordinary bone shows about 33 per 
cent animal matter, 57 per cent phos- 
phate of lime, or calcium phosphate, and 
9.5 per cent carbonate of lime, with a 
trace of magnesia. A test showed that 
antlers of various deer average about 39 
per cent animal matter, 52.3 per cent 
phosphate of lime and 8.7 per cent car- 
bonate of lime. Therefore, it is evident 
that the composition of bone and antler 
is about the same. The variation in per- 
centages is unimportant for our pur- 
poses, since any condition that will pro- 
duce bone, will promote antler growth 


Compare the New York limestone head 
with ordinary 8-point antlers below it 


Inbreeding in wild deer need not be con- 
sidered, for I doubt that there is such 
a thing. But certain strains produce 
definite characteristics that by breeding 
can be made to perpetuate themselves. 
This we have seen in both plant and 
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Adirondack limestone buck 
killed in his prime 


animal life, especially domestic stock 

Recently, by hand-picking the fastest 
growing strains of trout at the hatcheries 
to breed from, we have increased the rate 
of trout growth. We now easily raise in 
two growing seasons trout as large as 
formerly took three years to produce. We 
are all familiar with one phase or another 
of this situation, which is especially ev- 
ident where man controls the selective 
breeding. 

I was discussing this question of antler 
growth with my good friend Lew Evans, 
who reminded me that in a certain part 
of the Adirondacks, where we had 
hunted together, there were very large 
bucks—and lime kilns. This idea that lime 
produces large (Continued on page 73) 


The leader of Fred Potter’s dog team, whigh we used, was with Admiral Byrd 
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Twenty-four strikes and only a few of the 
mystery fish landed 


HEN you cast your lure into 

salt water, only the red gods 

know what will strike. While 

fishing Pamlico Sound with a 
companion a few years ago for channel 
bass, he hooked and landed a good tar- 
pon. I understand that now tarpon are 
not infrequently found there. Casting 
the waters of a brackish river near Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, I took bream (blue- 
gills), black small channel bass 
and weakfish. 

Yet there are times when nothing 
strikes, and only the persistent pestilence 
of crabs and salt-water cats, of sting-rays 
and small sharks, punctuates the devilish 
attacks of sand flies, those minute biting 
insects of the Florida-Georgia-Carolina 
coast line. 

And this was such a time. Ostensibly 
engaged in completing a series of nature 
stories, I decided one morning to take a 
few hours off to fish Broad River. It is 
a ‘wide, lovely arm of the sea, with full- 
moon tides of more than nine feet, that 
ebbs and flows within a hundred feet of 
my cabin. There is no neighbor closer to 
the shack than four miles. The nearest 
town, Beaufort, South Carolina, is nine 
miles by automobile. An ideal place to 
work were it not for the fishing. 

This particular decision to fish was a 
mistake. I cast a plug for hours without 
result. In the afternoon I descended to 
shrimp, and caught a few sting-rays, 
some small sharks and a catfish which 
finned me on the forefinger. 

No man with a finger like mine could 
even look at a typewriter. Since I 
couldn’t work, I could at least fish. There 
were blackfish and weakfish in those 
waters, bull whiting, croakers, flounders, 
sheepshead, school bass (the small chan- 
nel bass running to fifteen pounds), and 
other things, as you will see. Do you 
think one of them would strike? If so 
guess again. 

This was a direct challenge. Come 
dawn, I was on the river. Come dark, I 
was still there. I nursed the bites of 
insects and applied lotions to my sun- 
burned face. Finally T realized that I was 


bass, 
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With an outboard you don’t have to worry about the shallows 


moon was wrong, the 
and all the red gods 


whipped; the 
wind contrary 
against me. 

Without enthusiasm I tested my sore 
finger on the keys of my typewriter and 
found to my disgust that the digit was 
well. Such is life! Always something to 
take the joy out of it. It would seem that 
if a man has to be finned by a catfish— 
no joking matter—the finger could stay 
sore long enough to furnish excuse for 
a good string of fish. 

I decided at least to walk along the 
shore before breakfast. I inspected the 
canoe, and noted that the wind had 
shifted northeast and that an ominous 
bank of dirty clouds was gathered along 
the mainland across the river. It was mid- 
August, but the morning was chilly and I 
knew we were in for a blow. I consoled 
myself with the thought that if I had 
to return to work this was a fine day to 
do it. No self-respecting fish would be 
about in any such weather. Big, choppy 
rollers, fretted along the top, even now 
were pounding against the shore. A fish- 
erman would be uncomfortable out there 
in a canoe, sponson-equipped though it 
was. 

My young daughter was walking with 
me. She likes rough water. I don’t. 

“I bet they'd bite today,” she re- 
marked. 

The young lady was baiting me. 


“You'd lose,” I answered. “And be- 
sides, I’ve got to work.” 

The wind rose during the forenoon, 
sweeping through the palmettos with a 
menacing hiss. The ten-foot porch that 
surrounds the cabin was drenched, and 
despite its ample protection the case- 
ment windows north and east had to be 
closed. The rain drove under the cypress 
shingles, ordinarily perfectly water-tight. 


T was a lousy day. But in spite of it 

I looked across the tossing waters, & 
sinister battleship-gray under the low, 
fast clouds, and wondered—wondered. 
The rain might let up a bit. Summer 
storms were not long-lived or important 
It might. And if it did? But, pshaw, the 
fish wouldn’t bite after such a blow, and 
I did have to work. 

Then a car turned in from the road 
and out jumped the only man in the 
world who likes to fish more than I do. 
His name is Wilson but we call him 
“Shad” on account of his bony archi- 
tecture. He had driven 140 miles to g0 
fishing with me. I had even forgotten 
inviting him, the fishing had been se 
poor. 

“Not on such a day,” I managed 
weakly when he hauled out his tackle. 
“Nothing would bite today.” a 

“They often bite best after a rain, 
he answered cheerily. 
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hen you cast your line 

into salt water, you never 
can tell! You may get the an- 
swer toa fisherman’s prayer. 
There were blackfish and weak- 
fish in those waters, bull whit- 
ing, croakers, flounders, 
sheepshead, channel bass run- 
ning up to fifteen pounds, and 
also other fish, as you will see 


You Never Can ‘Tell 











Partner is as foolish about fishing as her dad 


Arain! Jumping Jehoshaphat, the man 
sounded as though this cloudburst was a 
gentle drizzle. Well, he might as well be 
told, gently but firmly. 

With the moon on the quarter and the 
wind southwest, I told him, I had fished 
the drink every day without result. 
Every day for almost a week. 

“Luck’s due to change,” he answered, 
optimistically, “and this weather won't 
hold. I gotta go back tonight.” 

“Back tonight!” I thought. Drive 280 
miles to risk getting drowned in that 
choppy river. 

The rain stopped but the clouds hung 
low and black, and the wind still blew 
out of the northeast. We sat on the 
porch and talked of fishing. He assem- 
bled his tackle, while a sickly feeling 
rose in me. I had invited the man. 
I had bragged about the fishing. Now 
[ didn’t want to go, even with a good 
excuse, 

The ladies announced lunch. This over, 
nothing would do my guest but we find 
the factotum who catches my shrimp. 
But he had disappeared. Doubtless he 
knew my weakness, and wasn’t risking 
his boat or his bones on the river on such 
a day. 

“Artificial will do,” said my cheerful 
companion, showing a fine array of plugs. 

“Yeah,” I answered gloomily. “One 
thing’s as good as another.” 





Then I saw Partner, the thirteen-year- 
old daughter who likes rough water, get- 
ting her tackle together. This caused an- 
other scrap and I lost again. Well, we had 
three life preservers anyway, and she 
might be helpful. She can swim better 
than either of us. 

The motor behaved, for which I was 
most grateful. Taking the waves on the 
starboard bow, we managed the shelter 
of Caper’s Creek with no more damage 
than a drenching spray and the fine fresh 
taste of salt on our lips. Here the water 
was quiet; only the singing of the wind 
in the distant pines told us the storm 
was still blowing itself out. 


E had hardly anchored when the 

rain came again, not as hard as 
before but a last, expiring gasp of the 
storm, and plenty cold. In spite of it 
Partner stood up to cast her plug. She 
didn’t do it with any great enthusiasm, 
and I believed that she was sorry she 
had come but was too game to admit it. 
I knew, of course, there was no chance 
of a strike, and I took my time to get 
organized, pulling my raincoat close to 
keep my tobacco dry. 

Then the bottom came up and slapped 
her minnow in the eye. There was a 
tremendous swirl. Looking down, I saw 
the slim, able form of a cobia (sergeant 
fish) flash past the boat. Tucked in the 
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The water was quiet in Caper’s Creek 


corner of his mouth was Partner’s plug 
She was reeling madly to take in slack. 
I shouted for Shad to lift the anchor. 

Before he could manage it her line 
tightened, her reel sang. Every time she 
would clamp her thumb on the flying 
spindle she would draw in her breath, be- 
cause the line was going out miles an 
hour and it burned. 


HE whole thing was over in a few 

seconds. The cobia went to the end 
of the line; the youngster pointed her 
rod at him—which saved the rod. The 
line snapped at the reel. 

“Whew,” whistled Shad. “I’ve fished 
twenty years to have that happen to me 
and it never has.” Shad is—or was—a 
fresh-water angler. 

“TI wish it had,’ I answered moodily. 
“That was two dollars’ worth of line.” 

Shad looked critically at his frail bass 
outfit. 

“This is what you told me to bring?” 
he questioned. 

“Yes, that’s all -: use. You won't 
hook another fish like that around here 
on artificial in a lifetime.” 

Huh! 

I dug into the tackle box and brought 
out a new hundred-yard silk line, and 
Partner rigged her tackle again. We no- 
ticed some splashing in the shallows and 
I moved the canoe. One of the fish came 
out of the water. It proved to be a 
spotted weakfish, known here as winter 
trout. For years the local fishermen con- 
tended that all of these fish left in the 
summer. That is not the case, but they 
do not stay in Carolina waters in large 
numbers during the warm months. The 
cobia, however, was unusual in my own 
experience. 

The weakfish were having a big time 
cutting the shrimp, which jumped fran- 
tically. But the fish paid no attention to 
our plugs, dropped time after time in 
their midst. But for the desertion of my 
factotum, we would have had shrimp, 
and there would have been sport. 

They couldn’t resist us indefinitely, 
however, and finally I got a vicious 
strike, fought a sizable fish close to the 
boat and saw the hook pull out. Shad 
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hooked and landed a 15-inch fish. After 
this the school moved on. 

At five-thirty we decided to change 
our base. When we reached Broad River 
we found that the wind had died almost 
completely. The boat was anchored 
about six hundred yards from the land- 
ing, near a small island known as Widow's 
Bank. This island is entirely covered at 
high tide except for the tips of marsh 
grass. It is surrounded by shell banks, 
the shores sloping gradually to the chan- 
nel, and is an ideal hang-out for game fish. 

The river was now quite calm. The 
rain had ceased and the sun broke 
through the clouds at the horizon, chang- 
ing the river from gray to crimson. 

On Shad’s initial cast he hooked aud 
landed a flounder, the first I had seen 
taken on artificial tackle. This well- 
known and interesting flat fish is or- 
dinarily taken by spearing at night, as 
he lies in wait for his prey along the 
shallow sand and mud of the shore. 
When the fish is hatched his eyes are 
spaced like those of any normal fish, but 
as he develops and comes to lie on one 
side in the mud one eye, the bottom one, 
migrates about 120 de- 
grees. The matured fish 
thus has both eyes on 
the same side of the 
head. He is delicious in 
the pan and is much 
sought after. On light 
tackle he puts up quite 
a scrap. 

Shad began to tell me 
how little I knew about 
fishing and I began to 
believe him. All that I 
had accomplished was 
to hook and lose a fine 
fish. His unwanted in- 
struction was in process 
when Partner had an- 
other vicious strike, 
followed by a run that 
took off all but a few 
yards of her line. She 
was fighting valiantly 
while Shad worried with 
the anchor. I shouted 
directions to both of 
them; both ignored me. 


S the fish reached 
deep water I saw 
him “nod.” This nod is 
a flip of the tail above 
the surface and a down- 
ward surge, and _ it 
marked the fish as a channel bass. This 
was a fine one for light tackle, possibly 
running over twenty pounds, for it re- 
quired power to take off so much line 
against the punishment of that short, 
sturdy rod. And the kid knows how to 
fish. 

With the anchor up I began to wield 
the paddle, and the youngster retrieved 
some of her line. As soon as the fish saw 
the boat, however, he tore out again, 
and this time he meant it. Cutting across 
the point of the island, he dragged the 
line over the knife-sharp oyster shell, and 
it went slack. There were tears in the 
youngster’s eyes, and I couldn’t blame 
her, for she had lost a fine fish through 
no fault of her own. 

“Tf your old man had known how to 
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paddle,” growled Shad, “‘we’d have got 
that fish.” He continued sarcastically, 
“By the way, I thought you said we 
wouldn’t have any fishing. What these 
fish need is a fisherman.” 

There were a good many more insults 
that I had to swallow. Cocky! Well, he 
had it coming to him, what was to 
follow. 

The boat was returned to its former 
position and the anchor thrown out. The 
sun was down. The tide was full and 
within five minutes would begin to ebb. 
I would like to tell the rest a bit less 
boastingly, but, after all, the fates hold 
a certain reward for persistence and a 
certain mean revenge against the cocky. 
And facts are facts! And I had been fish- 
ing a week. I was low in my mind. I had 
had but one strike and lost that. The 
kid had hooked two fine ‘fish, and it 
was more than possible that my clumsi- 
ness with the paddle had cost her the 
bass. Shad had hooked and landed two 
fish, 

I stood up in the stern to cast, throw- 
ing close to the edge of the grass. Little 
did I dream it, but I was about to begin 
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os UFFED GROUSE FOR SUPPER,”’’ by 

Burton L. Spiller. Modern partridge, 
splendid dogs; practical information on the 
finest of upland field sports. 


“SPEAKING OF SHEEP HUNTING,’ by 
Russel Annabel. No big-game hunter should 
miss this one. 


“TALLYHO CREEK,” by David M. Newell. 
Fishing for tackle-busters. Dave says, ‘‘No 
foolin’! Take at least two dozen plugs.’”’ 


“HITTING THOSE MYSTERIOUS WILD- 
FOWL,” by H. L. Betten. An informative 
article for the duck hunter by an expert. 


the most dramatic and thrilling fishing 
experience of my life. 

The instant the plug hit the water a 
fish struck. Immediately he went into 
the air, and in a series of spins for all 
the world like the multiple handsprings 
of a circus acrobat—we kids used to call 
them “clear-lights’”—he came toward the 
boat. There was no chance to take in 
slack, no chance for anything. With one 
glorious jump after another that flash- 
ing, eel-like, supple fish came straight 
toward the boat, cleared it and went 
free on the other side. 

I was goggle-eyed. I have caught tar- 
pon with tarpon tackle. I have taken 
channel bass up to fifty pounds on the 
flats of Pamlico where they make a long 
and glorious run for deep water. I have 


caught dolphin and ladyfish, both flash. 
ing aerial performers, and taken any 
number of striped bass. But never be. 
fore in all my fishing had I seen a fish 
jump a boat. He was in the air ninety 
per cent of the time he was hooked, 

My line was badly twisted. While ] 
tried to straighten it with trembling 
fingers, Partner had a strike. The fish 
flashed away for forty yards and then 
fought brilliantly in the air. In some 
way her line jammed at the reel and 
broke. It was her third, and the last spare 
line. She settled back with a sigh. I of- 
fered her mine, and thanked all the gods 
of the outdoors that I had trained her 
well. She refused. 

Shad hooked a fish that swept across 
the bow, tangled the anchor rope and 
got away. 

My second cast hooked another. He 
too came toward the boat, but saw it 
and veered off, then ran for thirty yards, 
I checked his rush, and every time he 
would clear the water I would slack the 
line. Finally he came in, exhausted. 

In my hands he was a stream-lined, 
torpedo-like fish with a deeply forked, 
powerful tail. His side 
scales were very small 
and of a brilliant silver 
color, lovelier and more 
metallic than those of a 
tarpon. His back was 
between an_ iridescent 
and a greenish-blue and 
he was built like a 
bonefish. 


WAS unable to iden- 

tify the fish. He mea- 
sured eighteen inches 
and I think he would 
have gone close to three 
pounds. Perhaps he 
weighed less, but he 
was the fastest, most 
powerful fish of any- 
thing like his size I had 
ever encountered on 
light tackle. And the 
hardest to land. 

Shad was now get- 
ting strike after strike. 
His line backlashed and 
he broke it, and tied the 
ends together. 

“Count your strikes,” 
I shouted, for this was 
to be an_ experience. 
“Keep up with them.” 

Three straight strikes 
for me; three plugs lost where the fish 
slacked the line against the sharp shell 
floor of the shallow beach. Then I hooked 
another big fish, at the edge of the grass, 
which came straight toward the boat in 
those spectacular, breath-taking leaps 
that are simply beyond description. This 
one failed to clear the boat, landing 
amidships and throwing the hook as he 
landed. I didn’t deserve him but he 
counted. 

The next and last fish to be taken 
struck well away from the grass, prob- 
ably following the lure out, for in spite 
of the poor light I saw the swirl as he 
struck the lure. Again and again he came 
out of the water, but he was securely 
hooked. It was black dark when I put 
him in the boat. (Continued on page 66) 
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RECORD FISH 


A small boy is the hero 


O my mind, the most important 
feature of the 1935 Fretp & 
StrEAM Prize Fishing Contest in 
the Muskalonge Division was not 
that a magnificent fifty-two-pound 
musky won first place, nor the fact that 
this fish was the only first-place winner 
caught in Wisconsin since 1926, but the 
amazing feat of a nine-year-old boy in 
hooking and landing a thirty-four-pound, 
eight-ounce muskalonge, a fish which 
was practically as long as its conqueror. 

This is, so far as I know, the 
second largest musky ever en- 
tered in the Junior Division, 
which includes boys and girls un- 
der sixteen years of age. I feel 
certain it is a world’s record for 
the age of nine. If I am incorrect 
in this statement, I will probably 
be advised of it promptly. 

Any boy of this age who lands 
a fish of this size deserves hon- 
orable mention. But when the 
physical handicap from which 
this lad suffers is taken into con- 
sideration, the exploit becomes 
one that should forever stand 
high in the records of the FIELD 
& StreAM Prize Fishing Contest. 

Unfortunately, this youngster 
is handicapped by a severe dis- 
ability which has kept him in a 
plaster cast or hampering braces 
for more than four years. His 
plucky fight to regain his health 
is to be admired and applauded. 
It is the sincere wish of the entire 
staff of Fretp & StreAM that he 
will be successful. I believe that 
his interest in fishing will aid him 
materially in attaining his goal. 

This plucky young fisherman, 
Norman Bruce, caught his fine 
muskalonge near French Portage, 
Lake of the Woods, Ontario, on 
July 23, 1935. It weighed thirty- 
four and one-half pounds, was 
fiity-one inches in length and twenty- 
three and one-half inches in girth. It was 
hooked on a Creek Chub Huskie Pikie 
Minnow. With great pleasure we present 
an account by the boy’s mother of how 
he handled his prize winner: 

“This was Norman’s first musky trip. 
We had been fishing steadily for two 
weeks with little success. Day after day 
we had whipped every sure-fire place 
Irom Rope Island to French Portage, 
irom Quandary Bay to the bottom of 
Astron Bay, all places that never had 
failed us in the seven years Doctor and 
I have been fishing in the Lake of the 
Woods. 

_ “One evening Ole, our guide, took us 
sega rocky point and into a small 
‘ay, with weeds along the bank and a 
lot of brown musky cabbage just under 


of last year’s Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contest 


By SETH BRIGGS 


the water. ‘None of the guides but me 
takes anyone .here,’ said Ole, ‘but I be- 
lieve it’s a good place.’ 

“Norman and I were casting when I 
suddenly saw his line go taut. I yelled, 
‘Norman’s got one!’ Then the fun 
started. 

“The big fish had taken the plug just 
as it hit the water, and Norman had put 
all his strength behind the rod to set the 
hook. He certainly had it set, too, as it 
turned out. When he felt the hook, the 
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Norman Bruce and his prize musky 


fish took to the air; he came up out of 
the water with a mighty splash, all of 
him, and described a beautiful parabola 
in mid-air. When I saw his size I held 
my breath, seized with a mighty dread. 
I thought surely when he struck water 
Norman would never be able to hold him. 
But I reckoned without my son’s deter- 
mination. When the fish came down, 
there he was; his teeth set, a look of 
grim determination on his face. 

“Just at that moment, Mr. Musky 
started to run. Ole bent the oars for 
deep water. Doc and I were scrambling 
around trying to get the movie camera 
out and focused, and looking for some- 
thing to sock the fish with, if Norman 
managed to get him up to the boat. There 
was a two-quart bottle we had been using 
to fill the motor and, although it was 


large, we decided it would have to do. 

“The fish didn’t make any more long 
runs, but fought doggedly all the while. 
Ole did some dexterous maneuvering, 
Norman some valiant pumping—and it 
wasn’t long before the fish was pretty 
nearly worn out. Norman guided him up 
to the boat and Dad prepared to clonk 
him with the bottle. Ole doesn’t like to 
have fish killed before they are landed, 
but we weren't taking any chances on this 
one, and when Doctor could finally get 
a good hold on the wire leader 
close to the musky’s head, he 
promptly put him to sleep. 

“We lost our bottle, but had 
the fish in the bottom of the 
boat where we wanted him. And, 
too, we had just about the proud- 
est and happiest boy to be found 
on this broad continent on that 
particular July afternoon. 

“We found that the fish had 
practically the whole plug in 
his mouth, and his mouth was 
hooked almost shut. He put up 
a good fight near the boat. Nor- 
man wouldn’t give him any more 
line than he had to, and kept it 
taut throughout the fight. It was 
only fifteen or twenty minutes 
from (Continued on page 48) 


Gust Peterson and his fifty-two- 
pound first-prize winner 
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Field & Stream—October, 193: 


ASK ME! 


How to take better photographs when you are 


” 


hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


LMOST every photographer of wild 
life, at some time in his career, 
attempts to “doctor” one or more 
of his pictures; and the question 

often arises as to just how far such per- 
fecting of a picture can be carried before 
it comes under the classification of faking. 
\n amateur photographer is inclined to 
frown upon practically all the artificial 
forms of tampering with a negative, al- 
though he would not hesitate to make 
photographs under circumstances which 
might be unpardonable to the simon-pure 
naturalist. Therefore, a wildlife photo- 
graph should be judged from both of these 
ste andpoints. 

The picture in the center of this page is 
a fairly good example. It is a composite of 
two separate negatives. The part on the 
left showed an Alaskan ram on a very 
uninteresting side of a 
mountain and was so 
small that one almost 
needed a magnifying 
glass to distinguish it. 
The negative was en- 
larged and cut to make 
the sheep appear to be 
standing at the edge of 
a cliff—then pasted on 
top of the other picture. 
The result is an excel- 
lent example of the ani- 
mal in its true native 
habitat. But from the 
standpoint of photogra- 
phy, the picture is, to say 
the least, mediocre. 

In fact, it is very sel- 
dom that composite pic- 
tures are satisfactory 
from a photographic 
standpoint. Even when 
cleverly done, they inva- 
riably can be recognized 
as just what they are— 
fakes. The janitor of this page spent sev- 
eral hours of hard work making this ac- 
companying composite picture—and he is 
not very proud of the result, from any 
viewpoint. His advice is not to waste your 
time on such attempts. Restrict your ef- 
forts to legitimate enlarging and on ily a 
minimum amount of retouching to improve 
your wildlife photographs. 


Ques.: Js infra red negative more dif- 
ficult to than ordinary panchromatic? 
[ have a 35-mm. spring-driven motion pic- 


ture camera. .<. Gus 


USC 


Ans.: Infra red negative is much more 
dificult to use than other types. Even 
among professionals there is a surprisingly 
low percentage of thoroughly satisfactory 
results—although when the results are as 
desired, they are exceedingly beautiful. 
One of the important reasons for this diffi- 
culty in using infra red negative is that 
it is sensitive to colors which the human 
eye is incapable of seeing. It also requires 
a very careful use of filters. Unless you 
have had considerable experience in mak- 
ing motion pictures, I would not advise 
you to try this type of film. 


Ques.: The photographs I take persist 
in turning out fussy. What ts the reason? 


(A. E. C.) 


Ans.: Your fault is one of three things: 
Improper focusing ; you moved the camera 
while taking the picture at too slow a 
camera speed, or the object moved while 
being photographed at too slow a camera 
speed. There is no excuse for improper 
focusing. If you can’t guess distance cor- 
rectly, measure it. For an exposure of 
longer than 1/25 of a second, it is best to 
use a tripod or rest the camera on or 
against some firm support such as a box, 
a tree, or a rock. Your subject should re- 
main still for exposures of less than 1/25 
of a second. 


Ques.: There is probably nothing that 


Composite pictures are generally frowned upon as “faking” purely from the 
sportsman’s viewpoint, but they offer definite possibilities for the photo- 


grapher, See text 


spoils an otherwise fine outdoor picture 
quite so much asa cloudless sky—but what 
can a fellow do when Nature doesn’t co- 
operate in this respect? (D. D. McL.) 


Ans.: A “bald” sky is the bane of every 
serious outdoor photographer's existence, 
whether he may be making movies or stills. 
In still photography there is always the 
possibility of printing-in clouds from other 
choice negatives made for the purpose, but 
this requires considerable work and is not 
always completely satisfactory. If you are 
faced with the necessity of making outdoor 
pictures, movies or stills, with a bald sky 
overhead, try to kill the cloudless top of 
your picture with overhanging foliage of 
a tree. This will often save an otherwise 
almost hopeless picture. 


Ques.: [Which is the most important, 
the lens or the camera itself? I plan on 
purchasing a camera and as I have only a 
certain amount to spend have been won- 
dering if I should get a more expensive 
lens and a less elaborate camera, or vice 
versa. CH, F. da9 


\ns.: As the lens is the most important 


part of a camera, I would advise you t 
give it first consideration. The finest of 
cameras will not make good photographs 
if equipped with an inferior lens. On the 
other hand, why not consider the possibil- 
ity of purchasing a very good camera 
equipped with the best lens you can afford 
right now, and plan on turning in this lens 
for a better one, some time in the future, 
when you can afford the difference in cost, 
Of course, you can also do the same in 
connection with the camera itself. 


Ques.: Is the photographic quality of 
light better at any one time of day than 
it is at other times? If so—when? (A, K.) 


Ans.: Definitely yes. The best times are 
the first half of the morning and the last 
half of the afternoon. Mid-day is the poor- 

est time to make good 
photographs. 


An adjustable film 
tank for the developing 
of roll films in daylight 
has just been announced 
by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. This very 
practical device wili be 
a great boon to sports” 
men and travelers who? 
desire to develop their7 
negatives while on trips” 
where dark room facili#? 
ties are not conveniently? 
to be had. With the aid= 
of a light-proof changing = 
bag, one can remove the 
paper covering and trail- 
er paster and place the 
exposed film in the devel- 
oping tank. The tank can 
then be removed from 
the bag and the develop- 
ing processes, including 
washing and fixing, may be carried on in 
daylight. The cover of the tank is designed 
so that the necessary solutions or rinsing 
water may be poured in or out through a 
light-trapped opening without removing 
the negative or the cover itself. 


Among the selections of photographs, 
which I receive for criticism, there are 0c- 
casionally a series of shots of the same 
subject, made at different time exposures 
and diaphragm openings. This is one of the 
most common mistakes made by the ama- 
teur who is experimenting with his camera. 
For instance, if you set your camera speed 
at 1/100 second and at stop 6. 3, to take a 
picture; then take the same scene at 1/50 
and stop 9; then 1/25 and stop 12.7—the 
results on all three negatives will be a 
tically the same, in so far as density 18 
concerned. If you do not have an exposure 
meter, and are uncertain as to the proper 
exposure, make the various experimental 
pictures with the speed on all three ex- 
posures the same, and only vary the open- 
ing; or use the same stop and vary the 
speed. Otherwise you are merely duplicat- 
ing the exposures, except for a vz iriation 
in the sharpness or depth of focus. 
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His budget says ‘no to 
expensive hunting trips 


ANEW TYPE OF CAMERA and film 
makes inexpensive home movies pos- 
sible. A twenty-five foot roll of Ciné- 
Kodak Eight Film runs as long on 
the screen as 100 feet of amateur 
standard home movie film. The Eight 
makes 20 to 30 black-and-white movie 
“shots”—each as long as the average 
scene in the newsreels—on a roll of 
film costing $2.25, finished, ready to 
show. Ciné-Kodak Eight is small, 
sturdy—costs but $34.50. As easy to 
use as a Brownie. 


Ciné-Kodak Eight 


... home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot” 


} UNTING is the thing he likes to do 

best. But economize though he must, 
there’s no longer any need of his miss- 
ing the thrill of a movie record. The 
development of a new type of camera 
and film has made it possible. 

Ciné-Kodak Eight takes home movies 
ata fraction of their former cost...makes 
them available to everyone. With the 
Eight, and its special film, movies are 
no longer expensive... they are within 
easy reach of your budget. And as easy 
to make as snapshots. 

Find the secret of inexpensive movies 
... discover the Eight. See a Ciné-Kodak 
Eight at your dealer’s today. 


Now gorgeous full-color Kodachrome 
for Ciné-Kodak Eight 


Just load your Eight with Kodachrome, and 

“shoot.” Color movies are as easy to make as 

black-and-white. No extra equipment is needed 

for all ordinary shots. The color is in the film... 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE 
WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 
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SOMETHING ABOUT DUCK 
DECOYS 
(Continued from page 35) 


very well as supports. These should fit 
in sockets on the floats, the ends being 
slit with a fine saw so that when forced 
into the sockets they are locked in place. 
The best arrangement is one in which the 
forward or anchor stool points straight 
ahead. The others, held outward and to 
the rear, point inward to the leader at an 
angle of about 40 degrees. Thus, as ducks 
circle the decoys, one facet or another is 
seen in full profile. While one stool looms 
suddenly in bright sunlight, another ap- 
pears in shadow, giving a very mystifying 
contrast. 

The average wildfowler gives no thought 
to the attractiveness of profiles whose ver- 
tical planes present the front and back 
views of ducks; and yet these can be em- 
ployed to great advantage along with or- 
dinary silhouettes. Particularly is this so 
if you can induce a well- qualified artist to 
paint them, so that they gain life-like depth 
or roundness from proper shading. 

The most deceptive inanimate decoys of 
all are dead ducks propped up in natural 
positions; no matter how you try you 
can't improve on them. However, the aver- 
age gunner sets them out carelessly. Usu- 
ally the neck is stretched to the limit, 
reaching skyward like a giraffe’s; or it 
serves as a mooring line for the body. The 
general effect is so unnatural that the edu- 
cated duck stops not on the order of his 
going. The birds would better lie on the 
water with the back up and the head and 
neck under the surface, after the manner 
of ducks guzzling feed on the bottom, than 
appear to be going through unnatural 
contortions. 

Of course the experienced gunner does 
better than that. He sticks a pointed wire 
through the skin over the breast and then 
runs the point into the skull. The neck 1 
then telescoped so that the head snnctically 
rests on the body while the bill points 
slightly downward. 


V absolutely refusing to stool to con- 
ventional decoys, often you can get good 
results by taking up the base libels from 
the deep water and replacing them with a 
few dead birds skillfully posed on “flats” 
or “spots.” A spot is oval or egg-shaped, 
either a light wood float or a hollow metal 
ring, with the center cut away sufficiently 
to admit the belly of a duck. A wire up- 
right to one end, with the point sharpened, 
serves for posing the head. 

Some market hunters formerly used 
cloth mats instead of rigid These 
were made double, with an opening at the 
side so that they could he stuffed, right on 
the spot, with buoyant tule. A light wire 
with an arm below, like an inverted T, was 
sewed to one end of the mat, and the sharp 
outer point driven into the skull of a bird. 
The center of the mat was cut away so as 
to admit a duck’s belly. 

Another device, known as a “gaff,” was 
once used for posing dead ducks, but is 
now practically forgotten. Gaffs were em- 
ployed in pairs, one on each side of the 
head and body. They were made from 
6-inch lengths of very light spring brass 
wire, at each end of which two sharp spurs 
of the same material were soldered of 
brazed about 114 inches apart. The spurs 
at one end of the wire were driven into 
the skull; those at the other end into the 
back, under the wings, in order to hold 
the head in a natural position. 

Gaffs were sometimes used with flats; 
but more often dead birds were placed on 
hastily woven mats of tule or in the midst 
of small patches of grass or weeds. Some 


HEN ducks are very shy and wild, 


spe its, 
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mighty bags of mallards were made with 
the aid of this device alone in the old days. 
And gaffs sufficient to set up 24 dead birds 
weighed not more than 34 of a pound! 

Metal serves well, not only for profiles 
but for full-form decoys. If you are handy 
with tinner’s snips and soldering iron, 
such stools are easy to construct from hot 
rolled brazier’s or annealed copper of 28 
gauge, which weighs about ten ounces to 
the square foot. Such copper is exceedingly 
ductile and can readily be stamped or 
bumped into shape with a round-headed 
hammer. 

The simplest form of such metal decoys 
consists of a body stamped or hammered in 
one piece; a wooden head, attached to the 
body with screws or nails; and a flat 
waterproofed float, cork or light wood, 
tacked on below with copper tacks. An 
improved type has an end piece soldered 
on, the flat float then being carefully fitted 
and tacked on and finally cemented so that 
it is water-tight. Finished decoys of either 
kind weigh less than one pound each. 

If metal bodies are to be stamped, first 
select a discarded solid wood decoy for a 
model. Remove the head and neck, round 
the upper part of the breast so that lines 





IX the November issue will ap- 
pear another informative arti- 
cle for the duck hunter, by H. L. 
Betten. “HITTING THOSE 
MYSTERIOUS WILDFOWL” 
is an article that every duck 
hunter will enjoy and profit from, 
whether he is a beginner or an 
old-timer at the sport. 











are easy, and fill out the lower part of the 
breast so that it stands vertical, instead of 
being undercut. Now cut a template which 
slips neatly over the body; mark the re- 
sulting circumference line on a block of 
soft pine or cedar 3 x 12 x 24 inches, and 
gouge out the interior so that when in- 
verted the model fits snugly within to a 
depth approximately 1% inch less than that 
of a wooden decoy. 

Metal blanks should be cut oversize. 
Then, applying pressure after stamping, 
mark around the material which projects 
past the top of the female die and snip off 
this surplus. Blanks are readily formed 
with one operation by extending a scan- 
tling horizontally across the top of the 
male die (the form or model) engaging an 
end under a cleat near by and applying 
your weight at the outer end of the stick. 
Bodies can also be formed by beating a 
blank into the female die or mold with a 
round-headed hammer. 

In the absence of a female die it is pos- 
sible to form bodies from annealed copper 
by slitting blanks lengthwise in a few 
places, overlapping the material and sol- 
dering the seams, after which flat spots 
can be rounded with a hammer. However, 
results will be rather crude, even if blanks 
are fitted over a form. 

When water-tight decoys are desired, the 
raw edge of the metal should be allowed 
to project a full quarter-inch all around 
beyond the bottom of the wood float after 
it is tacked in place and then rolled over, 
to the inside, with the blade of a chisel or 
screw driver. Plastic wood or a waterproof 
cement should then be applied all around 
the seam. 

Metal decoys can also be built from wire 
cloth. The best material is No. 16 mesh 
hard-drawn copper-bronze screen, but 
galvanized screen will do. Stools can be 
made with a flat wood or cork bottom or 
with a body constructed entirely of wire 
cloth. In the last connection, provide a 
well-rounded decoy body, minus the head, 


as a form. Wrap a piece of material com- 
pletely around the middle and tack jg 
place. Now make several slits lengthwise, 
from the front almost to the center; ft 
the screen over the breast, cutting away 
surplus screen; then tack down so that 
the material lies smoothly on the form, 
and solder the seams. 

Assuming that wooden heads are to be 
used, cut disks of copper or other thin 
metal inch larger all around than the 
base of the neck and screw or tack these 
to neck bases ; then solder on a head while 
the wire- -cloth body is still on the form. 

The rear half of the envelope is then 
slit and fitted to the form, after which 
tacks are drawn and the wooden form re- 
moved. Following .“™ the seams at rear 
are to be soldered. You can, if you wish, 
employ loose interior ballast in the form 
of fine gravel or small lead disks which 
can be shifted about to alter the pitch of 
a decoy. If the ballast has not been inserted 
before the body is sealed, a slip socket can 
be soldered on the bottom. Through this 
a strip of lead can be run and the ends bent 
down, making a counterbalance. 

Thick waterproof cement or glue is re- 
quired to stiffen the metal-screen bodies 
and to fill the pores, making the decoys 
water-tight and buoyant. Usually at least 
three coats are necessary. Various agents 
are suitable. Plastic wood. answers very 
well; likewise “Shio Liao,” a cement and 
paint universally used by the Chinese. It 
is made by mixing 27 parts of slaked pow- 
dered lime and 20 parts of fresh, strained 
blood. When thoroughly mixed in these 
proportions the ingredients form a thick 
cement. But Shio Liao can be made in 
various consistencies. The Chinese apply 
a thinner form of it like paint; applied 
often or sufficientiy thick, it renders flex- 
ible materials, such as cardboard, as stiff 
as wood. 

Another formula for 4 waterproof glue 
is this: Soften cabinet glue in water; mix 
8 parts glue to 1 of linseed oil and melt at 
moderate heat; add % ounce of nitric acid 
for each pound of glue. This remains liquid 
in sealed containers. Still another water- 
proof agent is made by dissolving dry 
orange shellac in ten times its weight of 
ammonia. 

Construction is quite simple if flat uel 
floats are used with wire-cloth bodies, A 
piece of screen is fitted over a form, slit 
and soldered, cut away to the determined 
water-line, and tacked to a float. Such de- 
coys do not have to be air-tight—the 
wooden float will keep them from sinking. 


XCELLENT decoys, hollow and air- 
tight, can be built from fabric as fol- 
lows: Provide a form, such as a headless 
decoy, and round it up so that all fines are 
fair—without angles. Coat this with hot 
paraffine and, as an extra precaution 
against sticking, with thin waxed or oiled 
paper. Next fit a piece of fairly thick cloth 
over the breast, extending this back about 
four inches and slitting it where necessary 
to provide a smooth fit; take a few turns ot 
thread around the ends to hold in place. 
Now fit a tail piece in the same manner. 
Starting at the front, ov erlap the ends of 
the breast piece with a long, narrow strip 
of cloth which is to be wound around the 
hody, slightly diagonally, until the tail 
piece is reached. 
should overlap the tail piece, and should 
then be pinned or basted in place. Next, 7 
the cloth envelope is given a liberal coat of 
waterproof glue or cement; when this be-~ 
comes tacky, proceed as ‘before with a 
second layer of fabric, winding the long 
strip diagonally over the first. Follow with 
another coat of waterproofing. 
The number of skins or layers of fabric 


necessary to give essential thickness to the 7 


body will depend on the heaviness of 
(Continued on page 48) 





The end of the strip © 
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ABOUT DUCK DECOYS 
(Continued from page 46) 


cloth and thickness of the cement coatings ; 
two may suffice and three are usually am- 
ple. If a particularly smooth job is de- 
sired a discarded silk stocking can be 
drawn over the other material, slit here 
and there at front and rear and basted 
together. It will then fit as smoothly as it 
ever did on the female shank and afford 
a long-sought practical use for discarded 
hosiery. Two thin coats of glue or cement 
will leave the surface in shape for painting. 
The head can then be cemented on and 
reinforced with a collar of plastic wood. 

Next the fabric envelope is halved cross- 
wise through the thickest part—the center 
—of the body, and the wood form removed. 
A collar of cardboard or thin linoleum is 
cemented inside one section so that it 
projects past the edge half an inch or more 
all around. This serves as a shoulder for 
the opposed half which can then be glued 
in place. Finally, around the joint is glued 
a strip of thin cloth for reinforcement and 
to insure further against leakage. Swing- 
ing rings of brass can be attached to the 
body, fore and aft, with strips of cloth 
cemented in place. Through a cloth slip 
attached to the bottom can be run a lead 
strip, to serve as ballast. 

Decoys can be built in practically the 
same way with tough kraft paper as with 
fabric. A section of silk hose over the 
paper body will add to its toughness. Both 
fabric and paper bodies, to be attached 
to flat wood floats, can be built over a 
wood form in much the same manner as 
those constructed of metal screen. 

In painting decoys such as have been 
described it is advisable to apply a thin 
ground coat as a base; if a bit of spar 
varnish is added to this it will adhere all 
the better. Work two coats of flat colors 
on drake decoys. But when painting hens 
select the proper ground color, which is 
ordinarily a grayish or yellowish brown, 
and apply the shading and mottling while 
the base paint is still tacky. Do not over- 
look the fact that ducks are not in full 
winter plumage until mid-November. Sub- 
dued tints are in order until then. 

When appraising the effectiveness of 
various types of decoys, do not overlook 
the humble headless stools known as 
“tollers.” The mesmeric effect of oversized 
decoys of that kind was well known to the 
market hunter, who utilized mammoth- 
sized “muds” or floating bags to utmost 
advantage. Such decoys are particularly 
effective on open water, where their at- 
traction has much longer range than or- 
dinary stools. Oddly, when these jumbos 
are used with more lifelike decoys, fow! 
on close approach ignore them as a rule. 


yt )LLERS can be constructed in many 
ways from various materials. But if 
you have access to buoyant growth such 
as dried rushes and tules, empty 10-pound 
meal sacks, filled with such material and 
painted a dark gray, answer as well as any. 
Paper bags, when waterproofed and blown 
up, serve the same purpose. If a float is at- 
tached to the anchor line in advance of 
the first of the bags, half a dozen can be 
strung along a single cord. And they will 
float all day unless the water is rough. 
Incidentally, when smaller paper bags are 
painted in natural duck colors, inflated and 
scattered around in growths which par- 
tially screen them, they often prove an 
irresistible attraction to wildfowl. 
Inanimate decoys present practical, sci- 
entific and esthetic angles the duck hunter 
cannot afford to ignore if he aims to derive 
utmost’ pleasure and reasonable success 
from duck hunting. The extensive variety 
of decoy building makes it a fascinating 
hobby which fits in with this fine sport. 
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RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


the time he struck until we were taking 
his picture out on a rock. We can't be 
sure of the time, for we were all too much 
excited to pay much attention to such 
details. 

“I had always entertained a great deal 
of uncertainty about Norman’s being able 
to land a big one if he was lucky enough 
to hook one. I still think that most nine- 
year-old boys would find the task physic- 
ally beyond them. 

“But Norman’s armand back muscles are 
unusually well developed. He has spent the 
last four years in either a plaster cast or 
a brace, and since his hands and arms 
have been his chief means of locomotion, 





you partridge hunters gather 
around. Burton L. Spiller will 
have another grouse story in 
the November issue. “RUFFED 
GROUSE FOR SUPPER” is 
packed full of interest and practi- 
cal information. 











they are much more developed than those 
of most boys his age. I have lost my un- 
certainty about Norman’s fishing prowess, 
and if he were to announce that next year 
he is going to go after a marlin, I wouldn't 
be too skeptical.” 

Before 1927 fish from Wisconsin waters 
won the first prize in the Muskalonge 
Class for several years in a row. It seemed 
as though the Badger State had a corner 
on that honor for all time to come. For 
each of the last nine years, however, one 
or more fish from Lake of the Woods or 
Ontario waters has beaten the best Wis- 
consin fish. 

But last year, White Sand Lake, Wis- 
consin, produced a fish that although not 
a world-record-breaker, was one of the 
largest muskies ever caught. It topped 
the best Ontario had to offer by nearly 
four pounds. More power to you, Wis- 
consin! May you keep it up. Probably I 
should not take sides, but home waters 
are home waters. 

Although it lost the top position, the 
Canadian Province produced all of the 
other prize winners last year, and can well 
afford to cede first honors to her southern 
neighbor for one year, This is particularly 
true in view of the fact that although the 
size of last year’s first-prize winner has 
heen previously exceeded several times, 
the average weight of the five prize win- 
ners in 1935 was bettered only in that 
banner musky year, 1932. The fifth prize 
winner last year weighed only one ounce 
below the largest fish entered in 1933, 
and would have taken second place in the 
1934 Contest. 

The capture of these five large fish in- 
dicates that last year was another excep- 
tional musky year; and it shows that old 
man Esox masquinongy is more than hold- 
ing his own. 

The first-place winner was a full-bodied, 
well-formed fish that tipped the scales at 
exactly fifty-two pounds, measured fifty- 
one and one-half inches in length, and had 
a twenty-six-inch girth. It was caught on 
October 10, 1935, in White Sand Lake, 
Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin, by Gust 
Peterson, who used a True Temper rod, 
a Pflueger reel and an Invincible line. A 
Pflueger spoon did the trick. A fishing pal, 
Scotty Ferguson, says: 

“For three days Gust and Oscar Peter- 
son rowed up and down, back and forth, 
covering every possible square foot of 


White Sand Lake, in northern Wisegn 
sin. The brothers caught only one smai" 
musky, and drew an awful razzing at the 
lodge. 4 

“Just for contrast, the gang took pictures ~ 
of their own muskies alongside of the little 
one Gust and Oscar had caught. The 


shot was that Gust and Oscar would haye © 


to catch something besides a freshman fish, 
or lose their reputations as the best fisher. 
men in the gang. ‘ 

“The morning before they were to leaye — 
for home, when everybody else had already 7 
caught his limit, the brothers crossed their 
fingers and started over to White Sand 4 
Lake for one last attempt to locate the 
musky school. 

“Out they went, with Oscar bending at 
the oars and Gust trolling a No. 8 spoon 
from the stern of the boat. It was a lure 
that should entice the mest capricious 
member of the school, 

“Up the sand bar Oscar rowed, because 
that particular spot was a favorite meet- 
ing place of the musky school on sunny 
mornings, and there might be a couple of 
seniors or even a teacher hanging around, 
But if there, they completely ignored Os- 
car and Gust. . 

“Wham! Must have hooked a sunken | 
log. The impact nearly jerked Gust's head 7 
off his shoulders. But a log doesn’t swim,” 
and the line was moving rapidly toward® 
deep water. Gust decided he had hooked 
the principal of the school at least. 

“Oscar paused in his work only long 
enough to utter sage words of advice. He 
was entirely disregarded by Gust, who was 
somewhat busy himself—trying to keep his 
balance, reel in with cold hands, and watch 7 
the monster on the end of his line stand on ¥ 
its tail and shake all over like a big dog 7 
and then roll over and over. : 

“So Oscar rowed, and Gust hung on,7 
and pretty soon the musky was close™ 
enough for Oscar to get a bead on her 
with his gaff. They pulled the  fifty-7 
two-pound fish over the side of the boat, 
caught only in the lip with one barb of the 7 
hook. 


“AN hour later they sauntered into the 7 

resort with their prize. They wouldn't 
give any of the boys permission to have 
their pictures taken with the fish, ‘That 
old lady,’ they said, ‘is pretty particular 
who she associates with.’” 

Dr. A. R. Cahn walked off with the 
second prize. His forty-eight-pound ten- 
ounce fish was fifty-three and three-fourths 
inches long and twenty-five and one-half 
inches in girth. It was caught in the Lake 
of the Woods, July 18, 1935. He used a red 
bucktail to fool the big fellow. Those read- 
ers who would like to know how he did it 
will be forced to wait a few months, since 
Dr. Cahn is not only a fisherman but also 
a writer. This was demonstrated by the 
account he submitted, which was so well 
written that it will be used later as a fea- 
ture article in Frecp & StreAM. 

Third prize was awarded to Walter 
Glass for a forty-eight-pounder which he 
captured in French River, Ontario, Au- 
gust 28. Length, fifty-three inches; girth, 
twenty-three inches. The lure used was 4 
Pflueger Bearcat. 

Fourth place went to Horatio S. Murray 
for another Lake-of-the-Woods musky, 
which weighed forty-seven pounds. It was 
fifty-three inches long and twenty-three 
and three-fourths inches in girth. A Pflue- 
ger Muskill was on the receiving end of 
the line. 

Lake of the Woods was likewise respon- 
sible for the fifth-prize winner. It was 4 
forty-six-pound five-ounce fish caught by 
Joe W. Turner. Length, fifty-four inches} 
girth twenty-four inches. A 10,000 Lakes 
Bucktail brought him in. 
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F you are one of thousands of sports- 

men who have noted a decreasing 
supply of game birds in favorite covers, 
you will be interested in the Western 
plan to restore wild life and improve 
your sport. 


The plan is based upon the work and 
study of our own game management 
staff, at our own experimental game 
breeding farm, and in demonstration 
areas carefully selected to cover widely 
varying conditions. Dotting the bound- 
aries of these areas are signs, like the 
one shown above, appealing to sports- 
men to help increase wild life. 


The Western Game Restoration Plan 
calls for much less of your time and 
effort than you would imagine. By mere- 


Meson -WINcHESTep 
GAME Restoration Arex 
Help Increase Wildlife! 


ly observing a few basic principles of 
game restoration you can insure future 
dividends in greatly improved shooting. 
The time to start is now, this Fall, while 
you are hunting in the area to which the 
plan is to be applied. The first step is 
a census of the number of birds in the 
area. You then follow the detailed out- 
line and instructions covered in the 
Textbook of Game Management which 
we furnish. 

There is no charge whatever for the 
textbook or for our services—and when 
unusual problems arise, our trained 
game restoration staff will help you to 
solve them. We want to hear from you. 
Write—or mail the Coupon. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. J-22, East Alton, Illinois 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. J-22, East Alton, IIL. 
Please mail your TEXTBOOK OF GAME MANAGEMENT with full particulars of the Western 


Game Restoration Plan. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S 
AMMUNITION 


WILDFOWL LOAD 
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What Calibre the Deer-Rifle? 


BOUT this time of year the deer- 
rifle inquiries start drifting in over 
the Gun Editor's desk like snow- 
flakes in a late November flurry. 

Pretty nearly every hunter in the country 
it seems, who hasn't dabbed his fingers in 
the blood of his first buck, wants a quick 
reply on this burning question, to wit: 

“Is she big enough for deer? 

Strangely enough, no one, as far as this 
editor can recall, ever asks whether the 
calibre in question might not be too big 
for deer; from which circumstance one 
may readily deduce that approximately 
98.6 per cent of all letters asking whether 
such-and-such a calibre is big enough for 
deer come from those who have never 
killed a deer, who perhaps have never seen 
a deer, and who perchance may live out 
the remainder of their 
useful and more agile 
years without ever 
clapping an eye on that 
delicately-limbed quad- 
ruped with a rack of 
antlers on its brow, 
commonly known as 
the buck or male of 
the species Odocoileus. 

But don’t get me 
wrong; for under no 
circumstances is this 
to be construed as 
meaning that the fel- 
low who may never 
meet up with a buck 
deer has no moral right 
to dream of deer-rifles 
and deer-shooting. On 
the contrary, I take 
just as much interest 
in advising such a cor- 
respondent on the sub- 
ject of deer-rifles as 
when dictating a letter 
to a chap who tells me 
point-blank that he has 
his hunt all mapped 
out, his railroad ticket 
bought, and that he is 
on his way to the deer 
country pronto a week from next Friday 
night on the 11:15 daylight-saving time. 

Hell’s bells, day-dreams and air castles 
are probably the sportsman’s most trea- 
sured possessions anyway. And though a 
good deer-rifle may never get farther away 
from its owner’s gun-rack than the home 
rifle range, I can conceive of that rifle 
giving its owner just about as much 
pleasure through ten or twenty years as 
the experienced hunter might get out of 


plenty. 
H. Springfield; 
95 W in. 30-40; 


(1) 54 Win, 270: 
(5) 64 Win. .30-30; (6) 71 Win, 348; 
(9) 94 Win, 38-55; (10) 14 Rem, .35; (11) 14 Rem, .30; (12) 8 


You won’t be overgunned 
so long as you can hit 


his enviable record of ten or twenty bucks. 
Of course, you might argue that the 
fellow with ten or twenty antlered trophies 
to his credit had most of the fun because 
he has been there and done it. On the 
other hand, consider the chap who only 
dreams about it and never gets there— 
just bear in mind that this one has never 
had to undergo the hardships, both phys- 
ical and financial, that our experienced 
friend has been hit on the snoot with. 
Consider that he (the inexperienced one, 
lucky stiff) has never been wet to the hide 
and half frozen for 15 hours or more at 


Abercrombie & Fitch 
Thirteen deer rifles are maybe a couple too many for one man’s gun-rack ; ten’s 
(2) 30 S. Rem. .257; (3) 45 Sav. .250-3000; (4) G. & 
(7) 9OR Sav. 


Rem. Auto. .35; (13) 07 Win. Auto. 351 
a stretch. Consider that he has never 
slipped and fallen and dang near busted 
his shin-bone over sharp-edged rock. Con- 
sider that he has never come within an 
ace of blowing out both heart and lungs 
trying to pack out a kill that weighs more 
than he does—and which, with idiotic gen- 
erosity, he will eventually distribute among 
matter-of-fact neighbors in the absence of 
adequate refrigerator storage. 

Also, our inexperienced friend has never 


had his soul seared with the homicidal im- 
pulse to open up and empty a magazine 
in the general direction from whence some 
jackass but a moment before has bored a 
mean hole in the air, just about a foot 
above one’s scarlet hunting-cap. 

But to get back to the original question 
of what’s big enough for deer, I'd say there 
is just about as much variance as to what 
constitutes a good deer-rifle as there is in 
what constitutes deer hunting. 

For instance, I don’t like to shoot driven 
deer. To me a deer drive is just about as 
much sport as squatting down behind the 
pasture wall and knocking over a bull-calf 
when Farmer Brown drives his herd up 
out of the swamp. I'm not claiming, mind 
you, that my viewpoint has anything to do 
with sportsmanship, right thinking, or 

general sweetness and 
light. I’m just saying 
what I like—and I may 
be cockeyed. 

Deer-rifles, or what 
constitutes a good 
deer-rifle, vary just as 
much as what different 
hunters feel affords the 
keenest sport in deer 
hunting. Some bank on 
the medium-velocity 
heavy slug and are 
ready to back up their 
conviction with money, 
marbles or chalk on 
the basis of past per- 
formance. 


THERS, with 

equal enthusiasm, 
beat the tom-tom for 
the relatively-light ex- 
plosive missile of the 
high-velocity small 
bore. ; 

Still others combine 
the best features ol 
both viewpoints and in- 
sist on the heavy pro- 

jectiles of the Magnum 

yor traveling at 
fairly high speed. Of one earnest exponent 
of the latter theory, a friend of mine wrote 
in recently, saying, “I wish I had money 
enough to have a special gun built for 
him—just so’s he could be happy throwing 
dutch-ovens at his game !” 

The old saying that there are many ways 
to skin a cat and that all of them are more 
or less right—this probably applies equa 
to the selection of a deer-rifle. The reaso™ 
So much depends on the man. Also, 


300; (8) 
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country one hunts in has a distinct bear- 
ing on the choice of cartridge and calibre. 
in relatively open country, where the 
shots may quite often be taken at extend- 


| 


ed range, here the high-velocity, flat- | 


trajectory calibre is just the ticket. Much 
of this kind of country may be found in 
the western part of the United States ; and 


even in the east we find not a few oppor- | 
tunities for distant shooting across val- | 


leys, such as in some of the Pennsylvania 
mountain cover. 


In the Adirondacks it’s different. Here 
the reverse is usually true, and a buck is | 
seldom killed beyond 100-yard range. More | 


frequently he’s killed under 50 yards sim- 
ply because you can’t shoot at a deer with 
any assurance of killing him unless you 
can see him—and in much of the Adiron- 


dack cover “gimlet” eyes would be needed | 


to see beyond 50 yards. 


When one leaves the subject of tra- 


jectories, velocities and general ballistic 
data for a moment and turns to the best 
type of rifle for deer hunting, here again 





A Service to Readers 


THs department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 














he runs smack-dab into the hottest kind | 


of an argument. All four rifle-types have 
their clamorous defenders; and whether 
it's a lever action, a bolt action, a pump, 
or an automatic, you'll discover not even 


a remote approach to any unanimity of | 


opinion. 

These differences of opinion exist for 
the same reason—namely, differences in 
men and differences in terrain, For it’s 
true that the lever-action, bolt-action, 
pump-action and automatic rifle may not 
only be suited to an individual for several 


good and sound reasons, but the kind of | 


cover one hunts in, and the range one gen- 
erally shoots at, are also influencing fac- 
tors affecting the selection of the rifle. 

For instance, a man who shoots quite 
a bit with a pump shotgun will in all proba- 
bility do better work in deer cover with 
a rifle like the Remington Model 14; and 
if he can take it, he should choose nothing 
lighter in this model than the .35 Reming- 
ton calibre. The .35 Remington is a whale 
of a cartridge, a 200 gr. bullet at 2250 ft. 
seconds muzzle-velocity ; and now, added 
to this, Peters has recently brought out a 
belted bullet for this calibre, using the con- 





trolled-expansion principle, which is said 
to mushroom the big slug to approximately | 
U0 to 55 calibre upon impact against ani- | 
mal tissue. 

For the man who feels he can shoot 
straighter with a lighter cartridge, yet who 
wants the pump-action rifle, there is avail- 
able the Model 14 Remington in both .30 
and 32 rimless calibre—corresponding to 
W inchester .30-30 and Winchester .32 
Special. All four of these cartridges being 
pretty much the same in their ballistics 
(170 gr. bullet at from 2250 to 2300 ft. 
seconds muzzle velocity) there remains 
only for the hunter to choose which par- 
ticular type of rifle suits him best. He can 
get it in the Remington pump-action, in 
the Winchester and Savage lever-actions, 
or in the Remington Model 8 automatic, 
a ore leaving the pump-action type of 
} €, only one thing may be said other 
rg its favor ; this is its slight tendency 
pe shies a little loose and rattly with 
with = makes it a rifle to be handled 

care by the still hunter on hot stalk. 
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Prince Albert comes in a tin of generous 
proportions, giving you a handsome guan- 
tity of tobacco. And the first pipeful tells 
the mellow, fragrant story of Prince Albert 
quality—how its “crimp cut,” “no-bite” 
tobacco means extra mildness, mouth com- 
fort, and tastiness. There is no other to- 
bacco like Prince Albert! So get a big red 
tin... and enjoy real princely smoking. Note 
for “makin’s” smokers: P. A. shapes up 
) into a trim, tasty roll-your-own cigarette. 


TRY PRINCE ALBERT ON A NO-RISK BASIS! 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 


Ma Ma Ph i SM a 
Sa5 6 8 SS 


. p R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONA 
JOY SMOKE! 


PPRINCE ALBERT 
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YOU'RE RIGHT, SON. 


MILD, EASY ON 


CHOCK-FULL OF 
REAL MAN -SIZED 
TASTINESS 
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50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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When You're After 


UPLAND GAME 





fromthe“Old Timers” 


Notice that veteran hunters stick to Victor 
Shells... and for a number of mighty good 
reasons. Victor was developed especially for 
upland game. Shot is accurately sized. Wads 
are made of genuine hair felt, scientifically 
lubricated to form the best gas-check known 

.« ++ to prevent leading of the barrel and 
distortion of the shot column. 

Shell bodies are uniformly waterproofed 
by patented vacuum process ... are free 
from cut-offs and splits. Brass cups are 
higher; standard non-hygroscopic powders 
insure stability under the most adverse 
temperature and humidity conditions. 

Take a tip from the Old Timers who con- 
sistently bring in their quota of game. 
This fall, load up with Peters VICTOR. 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. J-27, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


The dark red shell 
with the knockout 
wallop. Popular 
priced. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers 
everywhere. 








Of the lever-actions little need be said. 
This type of rifle has killed more big game 
in North America than will ever be seen 
here again. For this reason more hunters 
are accustomed to the lever-action than 
any other type of rifle. 

Foremost among the present-day lever- 
actions come the Winchester Model 71 in 
the .348 calibre, the Savage Model 99-RS 
in the Savage .300 calibre, and the Win- 
chester Model 95 in the .30-40 Krag cali- 
bre. The latter model in the .30-06 calibre, 
now discontinued, is still a corking deer- 


| rifle (and a safe rifle) when used with the 


Remington intermediate load of 190 gr. 
soft-point bullet at 2200 ft. seconds. 

The high rating of the bolt-action, of 
course, cannot be contested. Ballistically, 
here unquestionably is the most perfect 
rifle. Actually, however, the bolt-action is 
much better suited to precision work at 


| ranges beyond the potentialities of the oth- 
| er three types of rifles; 


and even its most 


| ardent supporters should be willing to ad- 


mit with good grace that it cannot com- 
pete with the lever-action, the pump, and 
the automatic for snap shooting at close 
range in heavy cover. 

When one mentions the bolt-action in 


| connection with deer hunting, invariably 


comes to mind the .30-06, the Winchester 
.270, the 7 mm., the .257 Roberts and the 
250-3000 Savage; although the latter cali- 
bre is available in the Savage M-99 lever- 
action as well. 


N the 30-06 a rather wide choice of loads 

is available. Stewart Edward White 
once wrote me that he considered the 
Western Cartridge Company's 220 gr. 
boat-tailed bullet (with modified sharp 
point and a flick of lead in the end) the 
best all-round choice for the .30-06, 
although he admitted it was rather too 
heavy for deer. Naturally one cannot select 
a single load in any calibre without hav- 
ing it a bit too light for one extreme of 
usage and a bit too heavy for the opposite 
extreme. 

If | might venture my own humble 


opinion, I rather feel that the 180 gr. ex- 


panding-point in the .30-06 is equal (in flat 
trajectory and killing power) to every- 
thing that might be demanded of it in the 
way of big-game shooting on the North 
American continent. Also, I believe in 
sticking to a single load and getting the 
“feel” of that load’s trajectory through 
constant practice, both on the range and 
in the big-game field, year in and year out. 

One thing some of us have got to learn 
in this country today is this: That the gun 
is no better than the man behind it. Also, 
while you're feverishly looking up and 
down the list for the ultra-ultra in flat 
trajectory and smashing jolt—don't forget 
that there are a lot of the old coal-burners 
in active circulation yet (mostly in the 
hands of fellows who know how to hunt) 


| which steadily account for their venison, 


season after season. In connection with 
this viewpoint, I met Bill Newsom in a 
famous New York gun store the other 


| day. If I refer to him as William Mony- 


peny Newsom, author of IWhite-Tailed 
Deer, you'll probably recognize him quick- 
er. I doubt whether there’s anybody who 


| knows any more about the whitetail and 








how to hunt it than Newsom. 

“You bolt-action fellows talk so con- 
vincingly,” mournfully quoth Bill, “that 
you even got me into your way of think- 
ing some time back. But now I’m returning 
to the old lever-action I used for a good 
many years, an old 94 Winchester .38-55. 
The newer bolt-actions don’t seem to kill 
‘em any deader than this .38-55, Also, I 
have a foolish affection for this old lever- 
action that probably nets me more fun 
out of my deer hunting in the long run.” 
A lot of the older calibres in the hands 
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of real hunters today are still emj 
capable of bringing home venison as regu. 
larly as the season swings around. To be 
sure, the .38-55’s leisurely-moving 255 
slug has been stepped up to all of 1550 & 
seconds muzzle-velocity in a new car. 
tridge; but even the old 255 gr. bullet at 
1320 ft. seconds was able to anchor its meat 
quite neatly. The same can be said of the 
200 gr. bullet of the .44-40 at 1300 ft, see. 
onds ; also the .45-70 whose 300 gr, bullet 
(under the extra jolt of a high-speed 
charge) starts galloping through the brush 
at 1885 ft. seconds. 

There’s one important point in choos- 
ing a deer-rifle that should never be oyer- 
looked. If you are light in weight and 
sensitive to recoil, it is ridiculous for you 
to select a rifle that pounds and punishes, 
Regardless of what it takes to kill a deer, 
it is probable that you will never be able 
to shoot accurately enough with that par- 
ticular rifle to utilize the weapon's full 
killing power. 

In this connection there used to be an 
old rhyme (maybe you remember it) that 
went something like this: 


When the mind makes a contract 
That the body can't fulfill, 
You're over the hill, old timer, 
You're over the hill... 


There's a lot of truth in those lines that 
might well be kept in mind by the man 
who is about to buy himself a new deer- 
shooter. Just remember that in the last 
analysis it isn’t so much what you hit an 
animal with as where you hit him. Get as 
heavy a calibre as you can handle com- 
fortably ; but not one ounce more recoil 
than your muscles and nerves can stand. 

On the other hand, you won't be over- 
gunned so long as you can hit; and you've 
got to hit—and hit clean—to bag your 
buck. Otherwise, regardless of calibre, 
you'll most likely send another animal to 
slow death with a sloppy shot. 

—Bor Nicwois 


RUNNING JACKS 


By Paul A. Clark 


HIS is supposed to be about jack- 
rabbits. But I want to bring in some- 
thing about deer and the running-deer 
target, so I'll get the latter off my chest 
first. There is no denying that the running- 
deer target helps a lot; but I believe it 
lacks something, and I'll try to elucidate. 
The shooter knows beforehand about 
where the running-deer target will appear, 
the direction it will be going, and (after 


A scared jack-rabbit can travel 
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The author with an hour’s bag 


atrial or two) its approximate speed. It 
lacks the unexpected—that sudden crash | 
in the brush and the thudding feet of a 
startled deer—the something that makes 
the heart of the experienced hunter turn 
over and skip a beat, and causes the novice 
to pound his gun-butt against a pine stump 
and yell in the throes of buck fever. No 
mere target can simulate this. 

We all know that deer are no longer 
plentiful enough in this country to allow 
extended practice on the real article. lf a 
hunter is lucky enough to locate a legal 
buck he has to make his shot count. There 
is not time for thought between the instant 
a buck jumps and the instant he disap- 
pears in the nearest available cover. The 
minute instructions of older hunters, the 
carefully-thought-out plan—these are all 
in vain. 

In short, the only thing that will put 
venison steaks in the pan is painstaking 
practice beforehand—so that your actions 
will be entirely automatic. About the 
hardest thing to learn (and one of the most | 
necessary) is to steady your sights ahead 
of the deer and let him run into them. 
Swinging on him from behind seems to be 
the natural way of doing it. But this meth- 
od gets more alibis than trophies—as we 
all learn sooner or later. 

I've found a substitute “deer” that beats 
any mechanical target ever made. It is 
readily available to anyone living in jack- 
rabbit country—and that takes in a lot of 
territory. It doesn’t require any expensive 
Set-up or any great amount of time. The 
requirements are simple, as follows: a | 
good twenty-two repeater (preferably with | 
the same-type action as your deer rifle) | 
and a pocketful of long rifle cartridges. | 
For your field of operation, any cover con- | 
taining jack-rabbits and with background | 
reasonably free of livestock, houses and | 
so on. Two men hunting together will 
work better than a single saunter. One man | 
can call the shots while the other shoots. | 

Here is a blow-by-blcw description of | 
my last trip out. My friend Red wins the 
toss, so the first rabbit is his. We start | 
through a patch of alkali-weed and I al- | 
Most step on one. Straight away he goes 
with only the tips of his ears showing 
above the weeds. Red waits till he comes 
out in the open. First shot, “High,” I 
shout." Second, “High and left.” Third, 

Low.” Rabbit disappears over a ditch- 
hank, 
ait the gun, we walk about a hundred 
yards and another one starts straight away 


and going fast. First shot, “Left and low,” ALEX D, SHAW, IMPORT DIVISION, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK E> 
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USES 


The Fox Sterlingworth Skeet 
and Upland Game Gun recom- 
mends itself to the shooter who 
wants all the essential skeet 
features in a gun that is easy 
to carry in the field. 


Barrels are 26 inches long, 
bored especially for maximum 

ectiveness at skeet ranges. 
This boring is equally well 
adapted to hunting most varie- 
ties of upland game. 


The stock has a trim, straight 
grip, attractively checkered. 
The forend is moderately full, 
for firm holding. 

The fine balance, for which the 
Fox Gun is so well known, fa- 
cilitates quick, accurate point- 
ing, and so contributes to sue- 
cessful shooting whether the 
birds” be real or artificial. 


When you see all the fine qual- 
ities this gun gives you for an 
unusually moderate price, you 
will see why it is growing so 
fast in popularity among ex- 
perienced shooters. 

Send for catalog describing 
this and the complete line of 
Fox Double Guns. 


Fox Gun Division 


Z p) SAVAGE ARMS 





CORPORATION 
Dept. R-17, t ITICA, N.Y. 


Fox Sterlingworth Skeet 
and Upland Game Gun 


$49°° 


Other models $42.85 to $3500 


OX, 


lerting watt ae 


OUBLE BARREL 


SHOTGUNS 





says Red. Rabbit turns sharply to the 
right. Second shot, “High, about two feet,” 
calls Red. Third shot, “High and behind.” 
Fourth shot, the rabbit is out of range. 

We sit down in the shade of a tree, 
light up and talk it over. Red was in too 
much of a hurry. He pulled before his 
sights were lined, probably from too much 
shotgun practice. I was up to my old tricks, 
trying to swing the sights on instead of 
letting him run into them. We decide to 
gct a few crossing in front if possible. 

I get into the cover about twenty yards 
in advance while Red stays in the open to 
one side; the idea being that I'll scare the 
rabbits across in front of Red. However, it 
doesn’t work out. Red gets a big one out 
from under a tumbleweed and shoots be- 
fore I even see the rabbit. One of those 
shots you read about, the rabbit rolls about 
six times and when we look him over we 
find he’s lost the top of his head. He is hit 
square between the ears. Good thing that 
wasn't a deer as the head would be ruined. 

take the gun and Red gets into the 


weeds. But why go on? This is enough to 
give you the idea. 

If you want to know just why you 
missed the buck last fall—or, in other 


words, what your weaknesses are—give the 
jacks a try. You'll be surprised how quick- 
ly and plainly your faults show up; and 
you'll scare a good many rabbits before 
you correct those faults! I don’t know of 
any better method than this. 
Of course this practice isn’t available to 
every one because jacks aren't as plentiful 
| every where as they are here in California. 
The farmers and orchardists have been 
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Capt. M. J. Vallance, Beverly Hills (Cal.) Police Dept., shoots it out at Speeduel with 
one of his plainclothesmen, drawing at the whistle command 


trying to get rid of them ever since I can 
remembe r—by poison and rabbit-drives— 
but they don’t seem to be making much 
headway. I’ve attended rabbit-drives ever 
since I was old enough to handle a shot 
gun. Year after year these drives are held 
over the same territory. The bag usually 
runs from five hundred to two thousand 
rabbits, depending on the number of hunt- 
ers and the terrain covered. 

The state hunters did such a good job 
with the coyote here during our last hoof- 
and-mouth epidemic that the jacks have 
few natural enemies left. They seem to 
flourish in spite of the man with the gun. 
I can’t quote any figures to prove this; 
all I know is what I see. 


FK*‘ )R instance, the second day of pheasant 
season last year I was try ing a gyp corm 
field in search of the elusive ring-neck. The 
corn had been cut short with the mower, 
but there was still plenty of cover along 
the irrigation ditches. I followed the ditch 
about a quarter-mile before I got my first 
bird. In that quarter-mile I killed four rab- 
bits and counted twelve others that hunt 
ers had killed on opening day. 

It's hard to pass up a shot at one of 
them, no matter what you are hunting. 
That particular corn field is on the site 
of an alfalfa field where I used to hunt 
jacks twenty years ago—with a dog and 
a slingshot. It has been, in the past, the 
scene of many rabbit-drives, several of 
which I attended during those twenty 
years. I can't see that the black-tailed jack 
rabbit is losing any ground in his struggle 
for existence. I only wish it were possible 


Beverly Hills police firing monthly Speeduel elimination match 
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to shift the jacks’ tenacity of life and re- 
productivity to some of our disappearing 
game birds. ; ; 

For between-season hunting, jacks are 
in the same category with our pesky friend 
Jim Crow ; probably don't do so much 
damage, but they're a pest nevertheless. 
Incidentally, the jacks are also very useful 
as a sort of warm-up before opening day 
of the bird season. There is nothing like 
a good jack hunt to take that early-season 
stiffness out of your gun-swing. 


NEEDED: 
SPEEDUEL PRACTICE 


OLICE pistol teams out of California 
Di ccscralle rank high in any competi- 
tion they mix into, Not infrequently they 
carry off top honors. The reason is not at 
all difficult to understand; because in no 
part of the country do the local police ex- 
ecutives and police department personnels 
go in more for constant range practice. 
~ Of course, the “roominess” of California 
makes the open-air range the easiest thing 
in the world to obtain. Here in the east, 
particularly in a metropolitan center like 
New York City, the open-air range is 
practically out of the question. Neverthe- 
less, even with being limited to indoor- 
range shooting, there seems little excuse 
for not having the metropolitan police 
force of more than seventeen thousand 
members rated the top-notch pistoleers in 
the country. 

Certainly in a congested city of seven 
million—where it is difficult indeed to fire 
a shot without hitting someone, wrong- 


ti 





Capt. Vallance presents the prize (leath- 
er belt with gold buckle) to the champ- 
ion duelist, Patrolman H. Neistrum 


doer or innocent bystander—it seems that | 
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top skill with the pistol should be of ut- | 


most importance to the police officer. 
This is not to say, of course, that the 


metropolitan police of New York cannot | 


hoast some splendid pistol shots. They can. 
But the pistol skill of the average man on 
the force is somewhat less than it should 
be, if I do not miss my guess. 

But getting back to California, here’s 
another example of how the police forces 
of the great open spaces of the west catch 
onto new ideas—in their appreciation of 
skilled use of the hand-gun as a vital factor 
in the maintenance of law and order : 

The Beverly Hills (Cal.) Police De- 
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REAL FRIENDS OF THE HUNTER 





A FINE 
POINTER DOG 


The best of companions on any 
hunting trip—a real helper, who 
will pointelusive quail, thenretrieve 
the bird without crushing it—that’s 
a fine pointer dog. A dog admired 
and loved by all sportsmen! 


THE HUNTSHU 


In addition to 
the Huntshu 
illustrated, the 
Hood line in- 
cludes many 
other models of 
Sportsman's 
footwear. 




















ANOTHER GOOD FRIEND 


Hood Sportsman’s Footwear provides an- 
other agreeable—and practically essential — 
companion to the hunter. For genuine foot- 
comfort, so necessary for full enjoyment of 
hunting, these modern, light-weight boots 
are ideal. 

Hood Sportsman’s Footwear fits comfort- 
ably and snugly, yet is so flexible that slip- 
ping and chafing are banished. Waterproof, 
too—and with a special full-length cushion 
insole for added comfort! Write for illus- 
trated folder. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
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Hercutes GRADE 


on the market. 


As Low As 


$30 


Double 





NEW YORK 
85 Chambers St. 


IVER JOHNSON SHOTGUNS 


The most outstanding example of a fine, up-to- 
date dependable gun at very moderate 
cost. The greatest double gun value 


the Iver Johnson Champion Single Gun, 
Self-Cocking .22 Safety Rifle, and Single and 


and of high quality. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
39 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 65 YEARS 


| 













DousLe BARREL 


All popular gauges and 
barrel lengths. Made in 
both plain extractor and auto- 
matie ejector. Send for our com- 
plete arms folder 48A. It tells all about 


Action Target Revolvers. All low priced 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
731 Market St. Coristine Bldg. 


















Seven Grand American Handicaps, 
shooting classie, won with Ithacas in 17 


stamps. 









"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Im 





duck boat. 


All. sizes, 
Kalamazoo 


America’s greatest 


lock speed helped seven champions, Custom built, all gauges, $43.00 to 
$900.00, Large catalogue with gun, dog, and hunting information 9c in 


ithaca Gun Company, Box 11, Ithaca, New York 









years, Ithaca 






Game- 
prove Your Shooting.” Skeet-Trap 










There’s Ducks for You~witha “KALAMAZOO” 


Bring home your limit with a ‘‘Kalamazoo’’—the folding, puneture-proof 


Swift, silent. steady, Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- 


where. Check as baggage, carry by hand or auto. Up or down in a jiffy 


Use with your outboard. Fully guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 
Canvas Boat Co. 491 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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“READY?” 


Is your gun cleaned, oiled and 
in perfect mechanical condi- 
tion so that it almost seems as 
eager as you and the dog for 
the day’s shooting? 

In our Shop are experts who 
make repairs and adjustments 
on all kinds of guns. Should 
you need a new or a used gun, 
we offer you a choice of all 
foreign and domestic guns. 


Send for “Catalog of Used Guns” 


Mechanical Owl Decoy. . . . $25.00 
Complete with wooden carrying 

case . «+ + e «© © @ « « 30.00 
Life-like, with. movable head, wings 
and body. With 13'4-foot jointed pole 
and blue print with full details for 
correct use. 


Guernsey Shooter's Kit. Brown water- 
proof canvas case with luncheon equip- 
ment, gun cleaning implements and 
two boxes of shells with adjustable 
carrying sling . . . . « «+ $29.50 
Same kit without fittings . . 17.50 


ABERCROMBIE G Fitcu Co. 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store on the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45:6 STREET. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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partment has set aside a day a month for 
all officers to shoot Speeduel exclusively. 
This speed-shooting game was announced 
in this Department just about a year ago. 
Speeduel mtroduces the element of speed 
in pistol shooting to an extent no other 
pistol-shooting game, thus far, has been 
able to achieve. 

There ought to be more Speeduel prac- 
tice days in police departments through- 
out the country. Slow-fire shooting is the 


Shoup of the U. S. Marine Corps. It con. 
sists of a stick of what appears to he 
some kind of camphor-gum compositiop 
enclosed in a brass case with a thumb-naij 
pusher, so that the stick can be pushed 
forward as the tip becomes shorter through 
repeated lighting. 

The maker claims that, if used correctly, 
the Shur-Smoke sight blackener may be 
used on the sights of the rifle or pistol 
more than two hundred times over a period 


SLOT ge’ SGHT 70 FASS THROUGH : BANDAGE VERTICAL 

















BANDAGE PASSES ENTIRELY OVER SIGHT, VERTICALLY 
MAKES Ye 7URN AND RETURNS, ENGAGING SIGHT iN 
NOTCH A” WHICH LOCKS THE BANDAGE HORIZONTALLY 


An aid to quick sighting over the slim tube of the .410-gauge repeater 


basis of all good pistol shooting, true. But 
pistol practice tends to become lopsided 
where most of us concentrate entirely too 
much on slow-fire shooting. 

The Specduel game enforces rapid fire— 
and there’s never any question as to which 
of the two contestants wins the “argu- 
ment”. If your shot strikes home first, a 
blinker covers opponent’s target instantly, 
preventing him from scoring. 

Speeduel is a great game and I fully 
expect it to go far—indeed hope that it 
does go far for the sake of the dependents 
of police officers throughout the United 
States. I 


—B. 


NEW MUZZLE-BANDAGE 
A LA GONZALEZ 


\ ," YE were most interested to receive 
in the mail last week, from Havana, 


a brand-new adaptation of the muzzle- 


bandage idea originating with this Depart- 


| ment a little over a year ago. 





This new aid to the shotgun pointer is 
intended for the Model 42 Winchester .410 
gauge. It was “designed and built” by 
Victor J. Gonzalez and incorporates sev- 
era} new and original variations. 

Drawing and photograph of the Gon- 
zalez muzzle-attachment for the .410-gauge 
single-barrel shotgun are shown above and 
below on this page. 


SIGHT SMOKER-UPPER 


NE of the best sight blackeners for 
all kinds of iron-sight target shoot- 
ing is the handy little Shur-Smoke car- 
tridge developed by Lieutenant D. M. 


Made of seamless tubing, blued, this “bandage” 


This I’m in no position to dis- 
lighted mine less than a 


of years. 
pute—having 
dozen times. 

To one who likes iron-sight shooting, 
and who has previously been addicted to 
the uncertain blackening qualities of the 
ordinary paper paraffin matches, this Shur- 
Smoke sight blackener wiil make instant 
appeal. I like it. —B.N 


THE SIXTEEN-GAUGE 


N out-of-town guest at our skeet club 
not long ago suddenly turned to me 
with a look in his eyes as if he had seen 
a dividend check, or some such rarity, and 
exclaimed, “Four guns in that squad are 
sixteens!” When I told him that as pur- 
chaser of shells for the club I ordered as 
many sixteens as all other gauges com- 
bined, he was appalled. 

Needless to say, this particular club of 
ours is really hot on sixteen-bore guns. 
Although most of the members are primar- 
ily field shots, some of them often turn in 
a perfect score for the half-circle. Indeed, 
one of the sixteen users, an excellent little 
shot, captured the state junior skeet cham- 
pionship. 

Another member shoots an expensive 
sixteen-gauge double gun. This gun was 
ordered as a regular skeet model, except 
that the single trigger was replaced by 
two triggers. The owner, adept with the 
two triggers, wanted instant choice of bor- 
ing fc ir the field, where his “heart am long 
to go.” With such men I am always ready 
to line up in defense of the sixteen. 

For upland game shooting an ounce of 
shot is rightly considered sufficient. The 
ounce-load is to be had in twelve, sixteen, 


is a good-looking gadget 
Tredwell 
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and twenty. The twenty-bore fan, loud in 
his praise of the ounce-load, often points 
with pride to his sportsmanship. _ 

I can not see any appreciable difference 
in the three gauges from the sporting 
; oint. 
ne sixteen handles the ounce shot-load 
better than the twenty. Whereas the two 
when bored alike may give approximately 
the same patterns on paper, there is less 
crowding in the bore of the sixteen and 
less shot-stringing. A better killing pattern 
is the result. 

The twenty-bore fan may claim here that 
I am making out a good case for the light 
twelve. To be sure the twelve has the 
ballistic edge over the sixteen. However, 
I have yet to shoot a six-and-a-half-pound 
twelve in which the recoil and muzzle blast 
were not noticeably greater. This objection 
js even more pronounced when short bar- 
rels are used; and in some cases this may 

cause the shooter to flinch. 

An ounce of shot backed by two-and-a- 
half drams of smokeless is a sweet field 
load—mild but very effective. It can be 
used comfortably in a gun weighing from 
six to six-and-a-half pounds. And (I say) 
for complete balance and nicety, let it be 
used in a sixteen-gauge. 

As for the gun? Let it be a double, pat- 
terning say 45 per cent in one barrel and 
60 per cent in the other. Stock specifica- 
tions, suitable for the majority, are about 
as follows: length 14 inches, drop at comb 
1% inches, drop at heel 2% inches, and 
making about a zero pitch. Also, the comb 
should be from medium to full in thickness. 

The grip is straight, especially where 
two triggers are used, and fills the shoot- 
er’s hand comfortably. 

The fore-end is of the regular or con- 
ventional type, except in such cases where 
the owner is also quite a skeet fan. 

The barrels are 26 inches. The very 
deliberate shot, because he has more con- 
fidence in them, may select 28-inch tubes 
without hesitation. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that the 
favored load for this sixteen gun is en- 
tirely standard. The “sporty” twenty-bore 
fan may encounter annoying difficulties oc- 
casionally when purchasing ammunition. 
The ounce load for the twenty may involve 
a special order—particularly should num- 
ber eight drop-shot be desired—and this is 
troublesome and expensive. 

Should the featherweight twelve be 
chosen instead of the sixteen, its owner 
may often be forced to use disagreeably 
heavy loads. For instance, when it is taken 
to the skeet field, few can withstand the 
jar delivered by the standard skeet shells 
without the score sheet telling the story. 

I do not mean to knock the other fellow’s 
choice. In return, I hope that he will not 

predict the early demise of the sixteen. 
I know a host of highly satisfied sixteen- 
gauge shooters who feel the same way. 
lhe majority of us own several guns, true. 
Sut whenever the hunt leads us in quest 
of quail, grouse, or doves—here the sixteen 
Temains top choice; because the sixteen | 
entirely fills the requirements for effective- 
hess, sportsmanship and comfort. 


—H. G. Moore, Jr. 


STEVENS OVER-UNDER 











N a land where rifle-shooting has ever 
cen a popular sport, and where also 
the single-tube, single-alignment repeating 
shotgun has been a favorite with many of 
our better wingshots for many years—it 
isnt at all surprising to see the over-under 
type of single-barrel-alignment shotgun 
coming rapidly into favor. In this page last 
month a new over-under was announced. 
his month comes another—a Stevens. 





Word comes from W. D. Higgins that 
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Winners of Trenton Police Shoot 


Competition was 
keen at the recent 
Trenton, New Jersey State 
Police Shoot. Sixty-five of the country’s 
ace Police teams stepped to the line and 
shot it out. Team honors went to Mich- 
igan State Police who with their Officers’ 
Models chalked up a splendid 1464. High 
individual honors also went to Michigan 
with Ray Sullivan of the same team scor- 
ing a 298, outranking Herron of the 
D & H R.R. Police by a hair’s breadth. 
Both used a Colt Officers’ Model. 

No use denying—the Officers’ Model 
is a regular black circle go-getter ... 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Built on .41 frame. Bead or Length over all 6” barrel 
Patridge sights, adjustable 1114.WeightwithStandard ing target arm. Mail the 
and non-reflecting. Checked barrel 34 oz: with Heavy coupon NOW, 
and barrel 36 oz. Target refine- 


back strap, trigger i 
hammer spur. Blued finish. ments on .22 L. R. Model 
same as .38 Special. 


Five barrel lengths. Heavy Length of 
barrel, 6’ only. Checked 6’. Length over all 
Sui 114%”. Weight 38 oz. Em- 


Ray Sullivan 

takes high individual 
score with a 298 .. . 
America’s premier target arm— 
superbly accurate, beautifully bal- 
anced, and built with the precision 
of a jeweled watch. You, too, will 
thrill at its silken action, its super- 
rifling, its many target refinements. 
The only true way to ap; iate 

a Colt Officers’ Model, be it 
heavy or standard barrel, .38 cal. 

or .22 Long Rifle is to shoot one. 
You’ll find yourself getting groups 
you never before thought possible. 
Get all the particulars 
today on this high scor- 





Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co, | 
H ord, Conn, 
Walnut stocks. ippled top 


1 

1 
1 ' 
be ed Head Cylinder. at ae full details on both Officers’ 
COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. IW. ' 
HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT ' BIME. oc ccrsccecsecccsscesssescees i 
irene: SP Wake oahnd mon bhhinkon ean ' 
% $5 Saree NID. ¢-05,00.0:6% : 
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A MILLION HUNTERS “ccc! 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.”” The Winchester Company sold over a million of the model 
94 rifle, which is proof enough that the rifle is in demand by smart hunters. The “House of Hudson” 
offers a limited quantity of these $43.75 rifles at the amazing low price of only $27.50 each, while 
they last! ($2 deposit required on all C.O.D.’s.) All discontinued models. Money Back Guarantee! 
= = The model 

~ 94 carbine 
illustrated above has all the latest improvements 
with proof steel barrels, using the modern high 
speed ammunition as well as standard loads. These 
are brand new factory guaranteed rifles in original boxes. Regular 


price $43.75, extra special $27.50. AIR MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


115 Brand New Mod. 94 Win. carbine, 20” barrels, 30/30 32 Spec., 38/55 25/35 ecal......... $27.50 
29 Brand New Mod. 53 Winchester, 25/20 or 32/20 caliber, 22” barrel, takedown........... 24.95 
37 Brand New Mod. 53 Winchester, 25/20 caliber, only solid frame, 22” barrel............. 24.95 
84 Brand New Mod. 92 Winchester carbines, 20” barrel, 25/20 38/40 44/40 caliber......... 24.95 
18 Brand New Mod. 92 Winchester rifles, 24” barrels, 25/20 and 44/40 cal. solid frame...... 24.95 
27 Brand New Model 55 Winchester rifles, takedown, 25/35 calibers... . . bi6¥S 50088 29.50 
85 Brand New Remington Pump Guns, 25/20 or 32/20 calibers, 24” or 18%” barrels........ 19.95 


38 Brand New Marlin Mod. 94 rifles, 25/20 or 32/20 cal. 24” barrels, lever action. .......... 17.95 
65 Brand New Marlin Model 93 carbines, 30/30 or 32 Special, 20” barrels 

35 Brand New Marlin Model 39 High Speed, 22 caliber lever action, extra special 
18 Brand New Stevens Ideal Model 44 rifles, heavy barrel, lever action, 32 rim fire 


C-52 Warren St., New York City 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (Free Latest Catalog) 








the JAMES 


STUDIOS, 
Quality Mountings in Hunting Trophies 


L.CLARK 


Inc. 


285 GRAND CONCOURSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sponsors of the National Championship Competitions for Big Game Hunters 
For Folder and Rules Please Address Dept. B 
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Youll feel like 
RACING A DEER! 


XAGGERATED? Perhaps—but 
Goodrich Litentufs do give you some- 
thing of that feeling. They’re so light and 
flexible that, even after a long day’s 
tramping, you still feel fresh and vigorous. 
Weigh a pair of Litentufs in your hand. 
Real feather-weights! Slip your foot into 
one. Feel how snugly they fit the whole 
foot and ankle—note how flexibly they 
give with your slightest movement! 

See these comfortable sportsman’s boots 
at your dealer’s, Or write us for an illus- 
trated folder showing the complete 
Litentuf line. Besides the Lace Anklefit 
illustrated, there are many other Litentuf 
models—The Sportsman, and full sport- 
ing-height Anklefit, etc. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Footwear Division, Watertown, Mass. 


The Litentuf Lace 
Anklefit has a cushion 
insole and close-fit- 
ting, stretchable ankle. 
Flexible upper construc- 
tion with lacing for fit 
around calf. 


Goodrich 


Litentuf 


ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT 
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the new Stevens over-under in 12-gauge 
will be ready for delivery Sept. 15th in the 
following barrel lengths and borings: 26- 
inch, improved-cylinder and modified ; 26- 
inch, skeet boring ; 28-inch, improved-cyl- 
inder and modified; 28-inch, modified and 
full; and 30-inch, modified and full. 
Sixteen and 20-gauge guns in the new 
Stevens over-under will be ready for ship- 


| ment about January Ist. 


The new over-under with 26-inch barrel 


| will weigh about 714 pounds. No comment 


from this Department yet; the new gun 
will not be available for test for at least 


| another week. More later. 


RIGHT- OR LEFT-EYED? 


By William D. Tait 
Professor of Psychology, McGill 
University 


ROM time to time inquiries and dis- 

cussions appear in these columns with 
regard to right- and left-eyedness. It may 
be of some interest to readers of Firetp & 
STREAM to outline two simple tests which 
will help anyone decide which of his eyes 
is favored. 

The Paper-Hole Test:—Tear a small 
hole in a piece of paper. Have the person 
to be tested hold the paper fifteen or twenty 
inches from his face. Then have him look 
through the hole at some small object, say 
on the floor or table. Without moving 


| the paper, cover the right eye. If he cannot 


see the object, then the individual is right- 
eyed. If he can see the object with the 
right eye covered, then he is left-eyed. 
Dot-lixation Test:—Hold this maga- 
zine about eighteen inches from the face. 
With both eyes open—look at this dot: 


Hold a pencil about half-way between 
the dot and the face. Without moving the 
pencil, now close the left eye and observe 
whether the pencil seems to jump to one 
side. Repeat the procedure with the right 
eye. The eye which is open when the pen- 
cil does not seem to jump is the dominant 
eye. 

There is considerable relation between 
eyedness and handedness. Left-eyed people 
tend to be left-handed and right-eyed peo- 
ple tend to be right-handed. It is almost 
certain that you can decide the favored 
hand by finding out which is the favored 
eye. The hand on the same side of the 
body as the preferred eye naturally func- 
tions better with that eye. 

Some few people are so fortunate as to 
have both eyes practically the same and 
these find it easy to use either hand. Such 
persons are usually left-handed in some 
operations and right-handed in others. 
For example, they may use an axe or 
shovel with the left hand in the operat- 
ing position; but such matters as writing 
or fishing may be done with the right. 
Sometimes they can shoot equally well 
from either shoulder. I know one man who 
did all his shooting from the left shoulder 
until the bolt-action rifle came into be- 
ing—then he shifted to the right shoulder 
where he was equally “at home.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HE DOESN’T LIKE SKEET 


T have been reading your articles in Freip & 
Stream for some time, Your idea relative to the 
Muzzle Bandage is all right. I have recently tried 
it on my 16-gauge automatic and it seems to work 
out better; your theory, I think, is correct. 

Skeet shooting will be a dead number before 
long in my opinion. It is too mechanical. Trap- 
shooting is the best, requires more ability. In 
skeet you shoot the same shot all the time, while 
in trap no two shots are alike owing to different 


angles. Also, skeet is detrimental to upland bin} 
shooting, contrary to advantageous claims, as j 
causes you to shoot too low on quail and RTOUse 
and the first time out you miss a good many and 
find you have to shoot higher to get them, 
The best practice I find for field Shooting j 
an expert baseball pitcher using a hand-trap be 
the brush and throwing highs, lows, rights ay 
lefts and stem-winders—and if you can break 
25 straight with an expert handling the trap a 
your rear, with gun below the elbow, you are 

seme game shot on upland birds! 
V. HH. Coopep, 


Ans.—TI heartily endorse your views on hanj 
trap shooting—with an expert thrower handlip, 
the targets. This unquestionably is the toughes 
clay-target-shooting game. i 

As for your prediction of the early demise of 
skeet—don't bet on it. ‘ 

SHoorTinG Eprtor, 


KEEP YOUR MAGAZINE EMPTY 


T have a 12-gauge Winchester pump. Do yoy 
think it will damage this gun to leave it cocke 
for two or three months, or longer, at a tim? 
And will it damage the magazine to keep it full, 
or nearly full, of shells for the same length o 
time? 


J. R. Duytevwy, 


Ans.—Of the two necessary evils—whether ty 
leave a gun at full cock, or to snap the hammer— 
| prefer snapping the hammer. Snapping th 
hammers is not to be recommended in the case of 
some of the delicately-made foreign guns, unless 
one has provided himself with a pair of dummy 
shells with spring “‘primers” to catch the plungers 

In the case of your Winchester pump, sn» 
the hammer or leave it cocked; either way is al 
right. You can buy a new hammer-spring fora 
quarter if that should weaken; and you can buy 
a new firing-pin for half-a-dollar in case snap 
ping the hammer should break that. 

As to the bad effect on the magazine spring in 
leaving shells in the gun, I wouldn't be so con 
cerned over this as over the effect on the crimped 
ends of the paper shells, leaving them in the 
magazine under the constant pressure of the 
magazine spring. If you wanted to use the gu 

in a hurry--you might find the crimp » 
splayed that the shell wouldn’t chamber; thes 
your gun would be jammed for fair. 

SuoorinG Eprror, 


CHUCK IT IN THE RIVER 


I am writing in regard to the following reval- 
ver. It is called **The Protector,” and according 
to the marks was manufactured by the Chicag 
Firearms Company, Chicago, Ill. It is about 2 
calibre. Can you tell me whether this gun ca 
be made to shoot? It is in good condition. Als 
please tell me when it was made and anything 
you may know with reference to it. 

(CuarLes Watters, Jr 


} 
cise 


Ans.—The Protector Palm Pistols, calibre 32 
extra short rimfire, which you inquire about 
your letter, were made by the Ames Sword Com 
pany of Chicopee Falls, Mass. They are marked 
Chicago Arms Company. As a matter of fact, 
they were made for the Chicago Arms Com 
pany, but this firm not being able to pay for all 
of them, they were sold to various jobbers, The 
length is 5'4-inches, barrel 2-inches, weight 12 
ounces. They were brought out in the early pan 
of 1894. 

I don’t want to hurt your feelings, but this 
gun is absolutely N.G. It is the kind of a chea 
arrangement that kills people accidentally. It 
is highly improbable that it will ever have any 
particular value as an antique, certainly not ter 
another century, and frankly, it it were mine Id 
chuck it in the river, 


SHoorine Epitor. 


OUNCE-LOAD PLENTY BIG ENOUGH 


Is the l-ounce load adequate for upland shoot 
ing on grouse, woodcock, rabbit and an & 
casional pheasant ? : 

What do you think of using No. 7 shot m 
this load in a 20 gauge gun on grouse, pheasatt 
and rabbit? 

AvBerT II, Perneckt 

Ans.—I_ consider the ounce-load __ entirely 
adequate for most upland shooting. When yoe 
consider that about 95 per cent of all upland 
game birds are killed, or should be killed, easly 
within 30-yard range, you will see the loge 
of my claim that the ounce-load affords ampe 
density of pattern. 1 

Of ‘course, one can’t make any hard-and-lat 
rule and say that the ounce-load is the mg 
thing regardless of game and hunting conditions 
If one is shooting a wide-open cylinder-bore } 
for instance, then I should say the 1)-oune 
load with standard 3-dram equivalent pow 
charge is best. It all depends on which gw 
and gauge you are using. The ounce-load we 
2%-dram powder charge in the 12-gauge 15 0 
sidered a light load, while in the 16-gauit 
with 214-dram powder charge it is the standar’ 
load; and of course in the 20-gauge the ounce 
load is the heavy so-called ‘long-range shell 
At any rate, it’s a good upland load in any ® 
of the three gauges. 


Would refer you to my article on prope! 
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; 1 bores in the Arms and Ammunition 
> upland bing eee in Fiero & Stream for July. 


claims, as j SHootinGc Epitor. 

1 and grouse 

od many anj y BUSINE 

t them, 44-40 WILL DO THE BUSINESS 

d_ shooting js : > : ¢ STREAM it was 
hand-trap r In a recent issue of Frerp & Streas : 


stated that the .44-40 will stop any animal in 
South America. Inasmuch as the writer has 
access to a .30-30 rifle and is contemplating a | 
trip to Venezuela in the near future, I would 
appreciate any information on the subject you 
IT. Cooper would be good enough to give. What are the 
; ’ relative merits of the .30-30 and the .44-40? 
Sct. M. Kuun. 


S, rights an 
mu can break 
: the trap g 
bow, you are 


iews on hand 
»wer handling 


the toughes Ans.—The .30-30 is preferable, of course. I 


think the reason I specified the .44-40 in that | 
letter you mention was that the correspondent 


; | = is or . *.° 
ly oo wanted to take a hand-gun along in addition | 





xc Enesen to his rifle. The Colt New Service chambered | 

; for the .44-40 cartridge makes a corking com- 

EMPTY panion to the .44-40 Winchester 94 carbine, in- 

asmuch as the hunter would have to carry along 

ump. Do you only one size of ammunition for both weapons— 

ave it cocke the 200-gr. soft-point. > - | 

r, at a time? It is true that the .44-40 is big enough to | 

» keep it full, take any animal in South America. They don’t 

ime length of grow mountainously big down there, the tigre | 

of the leopard family being about the toughest 

. Duntevy, quadruped one will meet up with. , 

Incidentally, you may have some trouble in 

s—whether ¢ connection with taking a rifle into Venezuela. 
pallens I ng a oo. ry ae Se Ae Your first visit to The Gun Shop will men to gather and talk of sport in the 
in the case of smooth-bore shotgun—and I’m not at all sure surprise you. Here, for your inspection, open with men who understand. Be 


| guns, unless even that the ball-load will be permitted to en- is every type of shooting equipment. sure and stop in whenever you're in the 
ue ter. If I aig gag any ow .. ei Here you'll meet Mr. Charles Hunter city. If you can’t come in be sure to 
1 the plungers jectile cartridge, either for smooth-bo 0 : soned i 2 the S — Fi 

‘fed-bore, is taboo in most of the Central and and his staff of men seasoned in the send for the Sportsman’s Catalog. And 


South American countries. Suggest you inquire field to talk to you about guns and if your guns need overhauling, now is 





g more closely into this before investing in the help you select the one that suits you the time to send them to this famous 
| yon. ae Sea, Eag¥ in Ap Een gy So on a limb best. Here you'll meet Mr. Henry Vogt, Gunsmith’s Shop, where they will be 
t. Ae —- “Sxootinc Eprtor. | Master Gunsmith, ready to build the put in perfect shape for your Fall and 
zine spring in perfect gun to your personal require- Winter shooting. 


n't be so cor ALWAYS HUMOR YOUR HUNCHES 
mn the crimpe 
them in th 


ments. JUST out! ’ 
- The Sportsman’s Catalog, ‘Guns 
In these parts (Va.) there are many old-time More than that, here is a place for and Fishing Tackle—1936.”’ Write for free pom 


Pssure he the gunners who used to shoot ducks for the —— 

» use the gu sad but true. They would not shoot chilled shot. s 

the crimp s Pale isew coms quell bantecs Oke ot ont ite THE GUN SHOP in THE STORE FOR MEN 
thamber; then use chilled shot. They all claim that while chilled 

PSS eine MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
iNG Epitor, well as soft shot. That is to say, game hit with 


chilled shot frequently continues in flight 
IVER sufficient distances to elude the hunter; whereas Cc H I Cc AGO 
if hit by the same number and size of soft “ 
lowing revel- shot, the game will invariably drop at the first 
and according shot, due to the larger wounds made by soft 
y the Chicag shot. 
t is about .22 Do you have any information on this sub- 
this gun car ject? I prefer chilled shot for effective pattern- | Woolrich 
er ha ing, but frankly do not know what there may from Raw Wool Allegheny 
and anything be to the above claim. ini be 
‘e to it. S. C. Lampert. co Fixtied Gurasate Mountain 


ALTERS, JR. Styled and 
Ans.—If you play around with the shooting “M d 

ils, calibre .32 game as long as I have, you will listen to ade 

juire about | funnier stories than the one you relate in refer- 


s Sword ence to the controversy between the enthusiasts 
supporting the use of soft shot versus chilled shot. q 





y are marke 


atter of fact I do not mean to deride the viewpoint of 
» Arms Com either side, but must confess that I’m always 
to pay tora amused that such minutiae can develop such hot 
; jobbers, Th arguments. 








es, weight lL & It all amounts to this: If a man has con- 
the early pat fidence in one type of shot, then I would say 


let him use the kind that makes him feel he’s Ww th Ww Lo k 
ings, but this all set to do his best work. The personal equation arm t ear, o 7 


nd of a = is much more important than the slight differ- 

sir ence in ballistic efficiency—if any. As you point OR 106 years the Woolrich Mills have been weavers 
ever have aiy out, chilled shot will result in better patterns, d il ood dh l ed high 
tainly not I, Also, chilled shot run a few more pellets per and tailors to w smen an unters, jocat 1g 
were mine unit of weight than soft shot. Therefore you up in the mountain country, not even on a railroad. In 


can expect more pellets to hit the bird; which, 
prciealty, should result in a quicker, cleaner 
ki 


Woolrich Hunting Clothes you get pure wool, carded, 
spun, dyed, woven and made up into your garments by 


NG Eprtor. 


ENOUGH On lightly-feathered game like quail, I can see Woolrich experts who hunt, fish, camp and hike the 
; where the soft-shot enthusiast would get his no- mountain trails of the old Allegheny pinelands right at 
upland shoot tion; because the deformed soft pellet frequently back d 
and an & makes a jagged wound in such game, But on our c oor. : 
. heavily-feathered game like duck and geese, here In big-game country, wear Woolrich Clothes for all 
No. 7 shot m the deformed soft-shot pellet would not only have 


ouse, pheasatt less velocity at striking point, but the heavy noe 3 hunting. peng ray nA tech seaanenisende 
feathering would offer increased resistance to Se _— rts: e sty. ing» oan — . 
penetration hessbes of ihe aeGunens contour. Your choice in mackinaws, hunting coats and jackets, 
; Summed up in a nutshell, in upland shooting i i j ree 
load _entirel the actual difference in pr Sa between soft COUSRtn, SORE SNOT, agro nggme- es . d yore a 
ig. When yor and chilled shot is probably so thin that you pants, hat-caps, agg 7 — a 
of all upland couldn’t split it with a new razor blade. But if hunting shirts, plain, checks and plaids. 
e killed, easil the shooter feels that appreciable difference ex- Ask your Dealer for Woolrich trade-marked hunting 
see the loge ists—psychology then enters in and he should ri i 
affords ampk play up to his hunch. clothes. For free Catalog, write us and please mention 
SuootinG Epitor. this magazine, 

WOOLRtLCH WOOLEN MILLS 
SAVAGE 19-H AN EXCELLENT CHOICE John Rich & Bros., Est. 1830 . 
Will you please advise me what would be the Dept. F.S. See 
st rifle for all-round use on targets, small game 


. PEeInecke. 


hard-and-fat 
| is the mgm 
ing conditions 
linder-bore l- 


the 1},-oune 





vale de : 5 You'll like this complete outfit 
valet = vermin? Something strong and sturdy to in our best obec wa- 
aacoaal with ent nee, bet, also powerful and accurate r N ure wool 
** COE 0 take care 5 oat, No. 

-xauee i 08 yards of ranges up to three hundred | 1943 Bre end, e. zi i eae 
1 6-gauet : : at-c: > » 
a < standat Wistieady possess four .22 calibre rifles, namely, | sleeves “as ‘all, with duvetya, 
se the oun 12A gy Models 90 and 03, Remington Models Breeches have double seat and 
-range” ell a and 24A. None of these will adequately take | knees. We also make other 
oT in any om re of all the shots to be had when walking along styles in the same best hunting 

- ; ge of a swamp bordering a field, or when fabric, and in 30-0z. mackinaw, —_kerseys. 





Je on proper Towing quietly down some swamp bayou, T have | 
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passed up many slots at crows sitting atop trees top boots, there are many preparations on the 

- pe a a at distances my rifles will not cover. ; market and they are all good. But just in 
You'll Shy at Nothing, in This (La.) is a great crow country and I just event that you can’t seem to find any one of tan 
realized fully the fun to be had with a rifle of at the moment, go to the hardware store and get 
sufficient power. However, since I do some target a can of Neetsfoot oil, which is about as good a3 


shooting, it would suit me better to have a single anything I’ve ever used. 
UTI Pp rifle for both sports. Suoortine Eprtoe, 
J. A. Bapeavx. 


AN OLD SPANISH CUSTOM 
Ans.—I believe the Savage 19-H in the .22 
HUNTING CLOTHES Hornet calibre is the rifle you are looking for. While in Mexico City I saw in a gun Store a 
This rifle retails for around $40. When you buy, puzzling sight: Two .38 Super Automatic Pistol 
insist upon getting the latest model with new ex- which were perfect twins, yet one sold for 65 por 
America’s favorite hunt- tension Savage aperture rear sight. the other for 200 pesos. The higher-priced weapon 
a 4 : This is a fine and accurate rifle, though really was, of course, a Colt, The other was a Lia 
ing coat, Duxbak style 10 too powerful for use on small game unless one’ made in Spain. s,, 
takes only head shots, which practically necessi- Inasmuch as these two guns are identical and 
ET it rain!— tates the use of a telescope sight’ The Hornet as I understand the Colt people have the patents 
you can take bullet will just about take the head off a squirrel, on the Government .45, Super 38 and Ace ,22 I 
it in Duxbak but the cartridge is mighty effective and beauti- wonder how Colt fits into this situation? : 
Hunting Clothes. fully accurate up to 150- to 175-yard range. I These three calibres are apparently the only 
You can ram don't think you want 300-yard effectiveness, as types that Llama makes. M 
through brash in you say in your letter; to attain this one must My suspicion was increased when I Noticed 
them—briers too needs go to the larger calibres, like the .257 Rob- that all the stamping on the gun is in English, 
—eover down erts, and here the ammunition expense is rela- This I thought peculiar for a Spanish-made gun 
timber, acress tively high. going to a Spanish-speaking country, Is it possible 
rocks, and still One really ought to have a telescope on his that Colt is making these guns on the sly for for. 
veur hide will he Hornet rifle to get the benefit of the accuracy of eign trade? 
well protected. which it is capable. To this end i'm recommend- Would appreciate the low-down on this. 
Double-thick seat ing that you get either the Lyman 438 ’scope J. A. Creevy, 
in your breeches, | | With the new '%4-minute click mount, or the 
Aualitecthteh Unertl 4-power in the same mount. In ordering Ans.—Do not be misled by the cheap imita. 
your telescope you will have to make a decision tions of Colt Automatics you saw in Mexico City 
as to whether you want cross-hairs or a flat-top These are typical of the Spanish counterfeits of 
post reticule. No question but what you can make both Colt and Smith & Wesson guns, Those chis. 
smaller groups on a target bull shooting with eiers over in Spain would breed and raise phony 
cross-hairs; but the fact remains that these are American eagles and sell them back to us if there 
rather difficult to see in uncertain light. The flat- was any market for them here in the United 
top post reticule with horizontal cross-hair is more States. Apparently these firms can get away with 
Comtiatdiie, sommes tention Oe, “thou practical and will be more satisfactory. _ it, in the matter of imitating good American pis. 
r ; ot icin a cme dees. widaeiee Suootinc Epiror. tols—so long as the innocent and unwary buyer 
clumsiness. oa ger t non * 
giving complete arm freedom. Double-thick doesn’t look on the inside of the gun. Of course 
I ; : IT HAS KILLED MANY A DEER a man who knows his guns wouldn't be fooled 
everywhere except under sleeves. Convenient . » . ‘ oBns 
ll the right pockets, including two doub , : . ~ ove by a glance at the outside; but if he looked 
ba poe, ’ ® Would you kindly let me know if_a Savage on the inside of the gun he would see the Spanish 
and large game pocket exten .32-40 Model 1899 is a good deer rifle? I happen imitation is usually nothing but a cheap and 
to have one of these, but have never done any roughly finished casting. 
, fabri 1 deer hunting and expect to go out this Fall— By no means does Colt manufacture its guns 
ne Duxbak fabric, woven extra close, and want to be sure that I have enough gun. ‘on the side” for any foreign trade. Moveover, all 
soft, pliant, tough and the ' Rockwett M. Lyons. genuine Colt guns bear the familiar Colt trade. 
original make rainproofed 3 mark. No one should ever be bamboozled by these 
without rubber. Two cor- . Ans.—The .32-40 is considered something pesky imitations, 
rect hunting colors—rus- “3d of a has-been today, although only by compari- SuootinG Epitor. 
set brown and dark olive. i son with later and more modern calibres. Many, 
Coats in standard, pak- > many deer have been killed in the past with OBJECTIONS ARE MOSTLY AESTHETIC 
bak, norfolk and duck ‘ the old .32-40 in the hands of real hunters. The 
hunting styles, sleeveless 7 ie. 165-gr. bullet in the standard cartridge leaves Will you please give me your opinion as to 
jerkins, shell vests. Dux- ; ‘ the muzzle at only around 1500 ft. seconds’ the advisability of installing a compensator ona 
bak hunting pants, breech- velocity; but they are putting out a high-speed shotgun used for hunting purposes? 
es, leggings, hat-caps and (§ cartridge today which develops 1750 ft. seconds I have a 12-gauge Remington automatic, shoot 
caps. Made in other best - 4 muzzle-velocity with the same weight bullet. Your skeet occasionally and hunt pheasant and duck. 
hunting fabrics too. Full Savage M-99 will stand the extra pressure of I have used this gun for the past three years. It 
range of prices. See them : | this new load provided it is in good condition. has a 30-inch full-choke barrel. I realize that my 
today at your dealer's. For ' | If you already own the .32-40, well and good, skeet and pheasant hunting would be improved 
free style book showing . J use it. But if you are contemplating buying it by having a cylinder barrel; however, I do not 
ever 60 popular items, ' . from someone, I'd advise against this for the care to be encumbered with two barrels. The 
write to No. 70 reasons stated above. For the .32-40 is relatively compensator has been highly recommended to me 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. Breeches a back-number and will become increasingly so by several well-known gunsmiths in our city. 
812 Noyes Stree from now on. bs Joun H. Reicuwers. 
TICA, N. Y. Suootine Eptror. 





knees, let you 

slide, sit and 

kneel where you 

have to. These 
clothes are designed and tailored by hunting 
clothes specialists for hunters who want the 
real thing. 








Ans.—Aside from purely aesthetic objections 


CORROSIVE PRIMER STILL IN USE (which perhaps should be discounted) I see only 


one disadvantage in putting a compensator on 
¥,. C U T T Ny I have been told that the Service .30-06 ammu- a game gun. This is the fact that the compensa 
y~ nition is now being loaded by the Government tor is likely to make the gun slightly muzzle 
»” COMPENSATOR arsenals with the non-corrosive primer. If so, I heavy, which in turn would tend to make it shoot 
r would appreciate it if you would give me the cor- low on rising game. The compensator-equipped 
SE pes rect information as to which year they began to gun with a tendency toward muzzle-heayiness is 
. luad such ammunition, ideal for skeet, because here the target is a fall 
C, G. Sanvers. ing target. In the field, however, the target is 
Best for all Three usually a rapidly-rising target. 
. Ans.—I have no doubt that the Government To offset this disadvantage, I recommend 
Everywhere acknowledged as the _best arsenals have been loading the .30-06 ammunition making the barrel with compensator attached 
means to demonstrate your skill with a with the non-corrosive primer, but am fairly cer- not longer than 25 inches overall. In fact, 
shotgun at hunting, skeet and traps. You'll tain this is for testing purposes only, Officially, should prefer to have it 24 inches overall, ex 
get good patterns with no “breaks or the Government is still using a corrosive primer, cept that in using high-velocity loads — 
blows” because the Compensator and tube Long storage of military ammunition must, of ally, the compensator throws back considera e 
throw a true pattern that smothers the target course, be anticipated ; and for this reason the muzzle-blast— which may become offensive to. 
ah anak da Gian te nae ine ton ordnance officials no doubt wish to make exten- ears if one does any great amount of shooting, 
results, Equip your gun for fall shooting sive tests over a number of years before adopt- such as at skeet. Equipping a gun with a com 
— S a ing the non-corrosive type of primer. pensator to 24-inch overall barrel length makes 
Illustrated folder sent free About fifteen years ago, I believe, they discon- the barrel itself only about 19 inches long—hence 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. tinued the use of the mercuric primer and adopted the excessive blast with heavy loads. : 
7 the Winchester priming mixture of that time. SxuootinG Epitor. 
0 WEST ST. MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. = This has been standard ever since. 
SuootinG Epitor. SEND IT BACK TO THE MAKER 
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. 7 9 DON’T GET STOCK TOO SHORT I have a .410 double-barrel which I like very 
DUCK CALL much, except for one thing. The gun_is — 
(Guaranteed) I have a. Springfield automatic shotgun, 16- bered only for the 2%-inch shell and I vied 
Now for sale... the new J & M DUCK CALL made by | gauge with 28-inch barrel, Will it spoil the bal- to take the 3-inch shell. I have a & he has 
same designers as the popular “Jim Crow Call.” Natural- | ance of the gun if I cut %4-inch off the butt? The here who is a machinist and he tells eh 
sounding. Rangy. Easy to blow. Non-destructible metal stock is now 13% inches long. I think I can han- rechambered several -410-gauge guns to t Be 
reed which absolutely can't stick. As effective as live call- | die it better with about %4 inch cut off. What do 3-inch case, and that in each instance his wor! 
ers. Each call individually tuned A dollar bill brings it you think? has given perfect satisfaction. ; him: 
0 ee eee ae = ” What kind of waterproof dressing is best for Do you think I should entrust the job to him; 
3 & M MFG. CO. 124 Main St. Oshkosh, Wis. | the leather tops of hunting boots? or what would you suggest! : : te 

| Manvet MeEpINos. Cart V. Cox. 








Better Scores — Eye Protection |  Ans.—Be careful how you cut off that shotgun | Ans.—Under no_ circumstances have an «a 
with the stock. To take off % inch at the first bite is noth- side party rebore the chambers of your gt 
BELZ SKEET-GLAS ing short of rash. It is mighty easy to cut a stock take the 3-inch .410-gauge shell. You 
, For Trap, Skeet, Pistol & Rifle Shooting too short, and a stock that is too short is an in. facturer take the responsibility. ik back to 
Y j With genuine perfected . fernal nuisance. Try taking the butt-plate off mention what gun you have, but sen tal change 
Belz Sk . lense first and shoot the gun that way. The gun should — the maker and let him rebore it. Any be roms 
< ay rooting uses not hurt you with its recoil with butt-plate off. in a gun, such as lengthening its © atone W 
> ze Base Seat, = you coe Sete — ¥ pg o prea a toed, should slware 
2.8 lav st ut to that length and the butt-plate igina nuta e c “ 
W. H. BELZ, INC., Opticians, 2 E. 44 3. N. Y. C. meety he | rg cut t g I Swoorixc Eom. 
Lenses Ground with Corrections If Necessary As to the best waterproof dressing for leather- (END OF ARMS AND AMMUN 
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The Post-Graduate Snapshot 


AST month in this space, when I 
presented an analysis of 606 rounds 
of skeet shot in the all-bore match 
at Lordship, I wanted to go more 

into detail on the subject of the Station-8 
target. You will recall that my summary 
showed that no less than 16.42 per cent 
of all goose-eggs were scored on the two 
shots at the 8 peg. But last month I 
couldn’t spare space to go into a detailed 
explanation; which may be just as well 
as far as my personal convenience is con- 
cerned, for if a skeet editor isn't lucky 
enough to have a subject made to order 
for him, by gosh, he has to think up a 
brand-new one—and that’s work. 

At any rate, here today (as I see it) is 
the low-down on the new angle-skeet tar- 
get at Station-8. 

Before I proceed farther, let me correct 
myself on one point: 
I just used the term 


The new Station-8 target 
a real shotgun educator 


Nothing aches me so much as to see 
in action the innocent skeeter who still 
clings to the belief that the new target 
at Station-8 is a swinging shot. He believes 
in handling these two targets just as he 
used to shoot his birds from Station-4. 
Very calmly and methodically he h’ists his 
gun to his shoulder and adjusts his stance 
to fire the shot out over the crossing point 
of the two lines of target flight beyond 
Station-8. Having thus set himself to fire 
his shot straight out into the unsuspecting 
ether, he deliberately twists his body and 
swings clear around to the trap-house be- 
fore calling “pull.” Whereupon—before he 


shot—but I'm frank to admit it’s a dif- 
ferent kind of snapshot. In brief, our 
Station-8 shot today is what I'd call a 
post-graduate snapshot. 

The simple, or primary, snapshot is a 
target that rises close at hand and flies off 
directly away from you. Such a target 
might be the outgoer from the low-house 
at Station-7. Anyone can learn to snap- 
shoot this easy, straight-away target in 
short order. In fact it’s the best target I 
know of to teach the beginner at snap- 
shooting. Before many trial shots—assum- 
ing of course that you have already 
learned pretty well how to handle a shot- 
gun—you can hit this target square on the 
button without looking at anything but the 
target, simply allowing your hands to take 
care of the job of pointing the gun. 

In snapshooting on this target, you'll 

find your speed of 





angle-skeet. Bill Fos- 
ter tells me this differ- 
entiation in skeet term- 
inology is no longer 
necessary. With his 
viewpoint I wholly 
agree. Just plain skeet 
is amply sufficient to- 
day; tor on September 
Ist there ceased to be 
any kind of skeet other 
than that wherein tar- 
gets are thrown at an 
outward angle with 
flight crossing-point 
six yards out beyond 
Station-8. So from 
now on there won't be 
any reference to angle- 
skeet in this Depart- 
ment. All skeet is angle 
today; thar ain’t no 
other kind. 

And now, getting 








shooting increases 
quite rapidly. In short 
order you will learn to 
smash this target with 
a snapshot before it 
travels farther than 
about 12 to 15 yards. 
Many of us who have 
stepped up our speed 
after a few years’ 
training’ on smart 
grouse can clip this 
target before it travels 
much beyond 8 yards. 
This is what I call the 
simple snapshot—the 
target rising close and 
going directly away, 
and the shot taken 
quickly so that the 
only allowance or lead 
is made for a rising 
target, and this is tak- 
en care of automat- 








ically. 

back to the Station-8 wo a | = mw. 

ry let's _ it apart 8 > = Cp eer ago 
and see what makes i . : ones . 
tick. nakes it Try to swing deliberately and the new 8-rock runs over you ie. Somenan a 


You recall that last 
month I said the Station-8 shot is not a 
swinging shot; that instead, it is a snap- 
shot, And may I repeat this again with 
appropriate emphasis? I ask this purely 
thetorical question because a couple of the 

Ys seem disinclined to agree with me. In 
act, one of the lads went so far as to re- 
sent my referring to any skeet target as 
‘ aitao target. We'll let that one pass 
ba you get back to your lessons, sonny, 
Mt stop making the joke with me). 





can perform his laborious “unwind”’—the 
target has skipped gaily past him without 
losing a chip even so big as a nit’s eyelash. 

Trying to break the Station-8 target in 
this manner is what I call taking it as a 
swinging shot. Just try doing it that way 
sometime if you think it sounds easy. Or 
perhaps you have already tried it that 
way; in which case you don't need to be 
told what can happen. 

The Station-8 target today is a snap- 





the snapshooter is in 
learning how to hit 
the same kind of a target in reversed 
flight. In this case the target is coming at 
you and over your head instead of going 
straight away. And what is this? Nothing 
more or less than the old Station-8 shot. 
This shot, which originated when skeet 
came into being, is mostly an impractical 
shot for field use; in fact nothing more 
than a trick shot; although I actually have 
used it in the field on two occasions that 
I recall, where I took the heads off 


| 
| 
i 
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AND SHOOT AS 
THE EXPERTS DO! 


No expert shoots without special glasses. He 


Price knows from experience the vital need of pro- 
$8 75 teecting his eyes against the danger of rico- 
e chets and ejected shells, the annoyance of 





high quality. 





sun-glare, reflections and wind. 

You have this important sense of security 
and comfort when you wear AimRite Shoot 
ing Glasses. They regularly come fitted with 
Meyroeali Lenses—marvelous topaz-tinted 
creations of the optician’s art—scientifically 


paid in dur 
~ the 


of this 


developed to reduce glare but actually to make the object 


clearer! Meyrocali Lenses 
for perfect vision 


are hand-ground and polished 
deep-curved for wide field. Frames are 


light and comfortable—yet strong for rugged wear. 


literature 


FOR 


TRAP SHOOTERS—SKEETERS—HUNTERS 
: —ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 

10 days’ trial —money refunded if not satisfied. Write for 
Will quote for prescription lenses if required. 
Est. 1875 

. Opticians 
. 5205thAve. 
New York 











You're Missing 


Something “ae 


. if you are eee 
not using a late : ere 
Lightweight Mod- . 
el L. C. Smith 
gun. Give your 
skill a chance to 
grow. They are 
smart in looks, 
smart in action, 
quick on the trig- 
ger and they 
point where you 
want them to 
point. You'll be Y 
proud to be seen with one, and prouder of the 
game you will bring back. Just the thing for 
skeet, too. Single or double trigger. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Ine. 


67 Hubbard St., Fulton, New York 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
420 Market St. San Francisco, California 


The New SUPER POLY CHOKE! 


Here’s real news for shot gun shooters ! 
A new ONE TURN POLY CHOKE 
with each degree of choke plainly mark- 
ed. Higher percentage patterns, better 
distribution — and — THE PRICE IS 
LESS, Send today for Folder F. 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


ranklin Ave. Hartford, Conn 





Lambskin GUN CASE 


Custom-built by Nichols who says, “T personal- 

ly use this Gun ( ase and know you'll ap- 

Full-length, 
d 













Workmanship 

materials guaranteed. 
Give length over ali when 
ordering. $1.00 extra for 





extra charge for bolt action 
NICHOLS KNOWS” from experi- 

ence, and manufactures just what you 
need for equipment, Write now to Dept. F-10 









fur complete Catalog 


R. C. NICHOLS CORP., YARMOUTH, ME. 
Mfrs. Hunting, Fishing and Camping Equipment 
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pheasant cocks that elected to rise close 
and come back almost directly overhead. 

This old Station-8 shot was always a 
rather spectacular shot and did, I suspect, 
add color to the game in the earlier days 
of skeet. But on this old Station-8 shot— 
here again the gunner had only one for- 
ward allowance or lead to take into con- 
sideration. The target was rising swiftly. 
He had only to snap his gun up with the 
full leverage of his back-and-shoulder 
muscles—and to snap far enough up (in 
front of the target) to smack it before it 
passed overhead. 

And now—thirdly—we come to what I 
call the post-graduate snapshot. Suppose, 
for example, you are out grouse hunting 
in thick cover and suddenly an old and 
wily ruff-neck booms out of the brush 
about 20 yards ahead and quarters towards 
you. These lordly gamesters are capable of 
doing all that and more, just in case you 
don’t know. I have even had them come 
straight at me—yes, and if the truth must 
be known, I have flubbed many such shots 
most miserably. But suppose Mr. Ruff 
does burst out of his cover and come at 
you in a quartering direction—say, to 
pass a point about 6 yards to your right 
(or to your left) and about 15 feet high. 
Would you recognize such a shot? Of 
course you would; because this is nothing 
more than the Station-8 shot of present- 
day skeet. 


CALL this particular shot the post- 

graduate snapshot—not because the dif- 
ficulty of hitting it is increased, but simply 
because there is a certain knack to it—a 
certain formula if you will—and the trick 
is simply in learning to compensate for a 
compound forward allowance or lead. 

On the new Station-8 shot, you not only 
allow for a rising target ; you also make the 
necessary lead allowance for a crossing 
target. This makes all the difference in 
the world. And you have no idea how many 
dozens and dozens of targets I saw missed 
at Station-8, up at Lordship, by shooters 
who thought only in terms of one type of 
lead or forward allowance. These shooters 
seemed to be thinking only of leading a 
crossing target. That they made a great 
mistake in so doing is amply reflected in 


| the fact that of 2272 targets missed in 606 
| rounds analyzed, 16.42 per cent of the 


total goose-eggs were scored on the two 


| Station-8 targets. 


I saw target after target over-shot at 
Station-8. This was simply due to the fact 
that the shooter was thinking in terms of 
a crossing target—was attempting to lead 
a crossing target—then, in the paralyzing 
astonishment of seeing the target almost 
run over him, he'd flip his gun up too 
hard, the momentum causing him to over- 
shoot. I observed the shooting at Station- 
8 very closely, simply because I had an- 
ticipated the trouble that actually was to 
be experienced there. I had been shooting 
angle-skeet for a full month before at- 
tending the Lordship shoot and knew 
what to expect; therefore was not in the 
least surprised to see most of the “losts” 
scored at Station-8 missed by over- 
shooting. 

How to cure this deplorable situation? 
This is a relatively simple matter—because 
the new Station-8 shot is actually not at 
all difficult. To those who are finding the 
Station-8 target a tough one, I say stop 
thinking of it in terms of a swinging tar- 
get and think of it only as a snapshot. See 
the target clearly—be perfectly poised 
when it appears—keep your eyes only on 
the target and let your hands take care of 
the gun—and shoot fast! The faster you 
shoot this target (within the limits of your 
own gun-handling speed, of course) the 
easier it will be. The faster you shoot the 
farther away you smash it. The farther 


away you smash it the less allowance you 
have to make for the rise and forward 
movement of the target. All this is old 
stuff, only it’s in a new setting. 

Your stance? May I suggest that you 
stand in such position that your gun will 
come up freely to hit a point just about 
15 feet out from the trap-house. Other 
things being equal, when you are poised 
like this you should be able to mount your 
gun with maximum speed and smash your 
bird easily at about the 10- to 12-yard 
point in its flight, or at least not much 
more than half-way on its route from trap 
to the out-of-bounds line projected from 
Station-4 through Station-8. 


f gntin all, make up your mind and 
train yourself to shoot this target fast. 
Kemember—you haven't time to make a 
mentally-calculated compensation for hori- 
zontal as well as vertical forward allow- 
ance. You are forced to let your hands 
take care.of this automatically. You've got 
to have faith in the capability of your 
trained hands to perform this feat. Your 
hands can do it if you'll let them—provided 
you've shot enough to know your way 
around. ’ 

Discard absolutely any preconceived 
idea you may have harbored that the 
Station-8 target of today is a swinging 
shot. It’s a snapshot just as truly as it was 
a snapshot a year ago under the old rules; 
only today it’s a post-graduate snapshot. 
It is just a wee bit smarter than it used 
to be, true; but just as easy to fool with 
a well-placed shot-charge—if you have 
nerve enough to place absolute reliance in 
your hands, and—if you shoot fast. 

Five or six years ago, when skeet was 
newer to a great many shooters than it is 
today, I used to have a mighty good plan 
for helping newcomers on the skeet field— 
helping them to master the Station-8 shot 
of that day. 

Even then, the newcomer’s tendency to 
try to make the overhead Station-8 shot 
a swinging-shot instead of a snapshot was 
noticeably apparent. My plan for helping 
the newcomer was most simple—just as 
simple as castor oil; and, as some said, 
just about as hard to take. 

My plan was simply to step the shooter 
out about two or three yards in front of 
the Station-8 peg and make him take a 
few shots from there. Or possibly, in the 
case of a very stubborn shooter who sim- 
ply insisted on being slow, I might take 
this shooter out as far as five yards in 
front of the 8-peg. Then I made him shoot 
at that onrushing target, hit or miss, until 
he smashed one—or at least until he burnt 
up a box or two of shells. And you caf 
bet your sweet life that when he got back 
on Station-8 again—with the speeded-up 
tempo of that fast shooting-time still 
tingling in his veins—he started breaking 
some of his targets. 


, | ‘HIS plan was always good medicine, 

always brought results. As soon as the 
shooter went back to Station-8 and started 
cracking a few, he saw the wisdom of con- 
sidering this shot purely as a snapshot. And 
I believe this cure will prove just as 8° 
medicine today for those who are having 
trouble with our present targets at Sta- 
tion-8. 

It’s a cinch you have to forget all about 
swinging—in fact, you’ve got to forget a 
about thinking—simply go into action a 
go in fast. That’s all there ever was to the 
Station-8 shot in the past, and thats all 
there is to it today. Handled in this fash- 
ion, there is no earthly reason why tt 
should total up the startling pile of misses 
it accounted for in the all-bore match at 
the Great Eastern shoot at Lordship. 

—Bos NIcHOoLs 

(END OF THE SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


Hon. President, making an official tally. 

“And how about those two bluebills | 
shot ?” 

“They're the ones I mean,’ 
President. “Let’s see ’em.” 

He dragged out the hidden mergansers 
and eyed me sorrowfully. 

“And you like ducks so well, too,” he 
sympathized. 

“The President was duck crazy by this 
time. In a few years he'll sprout pin- 
feathers. His wife says he sits up in bed 
o’ nights and waves an imaginary shotgun 
over the foot after a day in a blind. Gone 
was his lassitude of early morning. He 
held the chair with all the dash and arro- 
gance that befit his many years as presid- 


, 


said Mister 


ing officer. If I were to garner any glory | 


that day it would have to be somewhere else. 

So I took a walk. Taking a walk while 
hunting from a point blind is often the 
best part of the day. It warms one. It gives 


a new viewpoint. Coming back to the blind | 
is like returning home from a long jour- | 


ney—especially if Mister President is 
keeping house there. 

I hiked around the shore, picked up the 
ducks which had drifted across in the light 
breeze, hung them where they would be 
found easily on the return trip, and kept 
right on going around the lake. 

At this place there is a little creek con- 
necting “our” lake with another. The sec- 
ond lake was frozen but maybe the creek 
would be open. This creek, not more than 
seventy-five yards long, flows both ways, 
depending on height of water and recent 
rains. There isn’t a tree anywhere near it, 
but its banks and the creek itself are 
grown up heavily to weeds and low water 
growths. 


any there be a mallard or two left 


there in that shallow water? It hardly 


seemed possible, but anything’s possible to | 


a duck hunter. Sure enough, the creek was 
open. I patrolled the bank but no mallard 
or black duck started up. A month before 
they had fed over that shallow little lake 
by the hundreds. 

A single crow crossed overhead. I shot 
and missed. Then, almost from under my 
feet, soared a dozen mallards, and there I 
was, with one shell left. I must have been 
within twenty feet of them a moment be- 


fore. They had skulked quietly, loath to | came blade until today, August 


leave the little creek. It was impossible to | 


miss with the remaining shot and one 
squawking hen dropped to the creek. 

One maliard was better than none. Why 
hadn’t I combed that spot more closely ? 
A double on such a takeoff would have 
been a snap. Next time I’ll know enough 
to throw rocks into such cover before pass- 


ing it up. I retraced my steps, added the | 


golden-eyes to my load and got back to 
Mister President. 
_ “Yuh got a mallard, eh?” was his greet- 
ing as I came up. 
ep. 

“But yuh shot twice.” 

“Missed a crow.” 

“Humph !” 

“A dozen got up.” 

I knew the minute I said it I should 


have kept still. He was on me like a hawk. | 


‘Sure, I know. They got up out of the 
creek hole when you shot at the crow and 


oe had only one shell left. And you're | 
the guy who’s been runnin’ agin’ me for | 


president for the last five years !” 
0 try it yourself then! They'll likely 
cone back. It’s the only shallow water I 
now of hereabouts.” 
‘ J one hour,” intoned the President, 
bes ling again for his watch, “T’ll go over 
; €re to your pot hole and knock me down 
couple of fat mallards.” 
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MARLIN GUNS 
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RAZOR BLADES 
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DATES SHAVES 

BR Pp 4 ee E i. 1 Apr. 25 to May 19 24 
“ » 2_| May 20 to May 31* | 12 

Cc 3 June 1 to June 15 1S 

4 June 15 to July 2 17 

A Ss July 2 to July 13 it 
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NATHAN B. STONE 
President, Stone College 
Former President, 
New Haven Advertising Club 


Gentlemen :— 

I have used Marlin Double 
Edge Blades for some time an: 
found them most satisfactory. 
The Marlin Blade is as good as, 
if not better than, any on the 
market. I have shaved with your 
blades for months and they leave 
the face smooth and cleanly 
shaved. On August 8 I put in 
one of your razor blades and 
have shaved every day with the 


19. I expect to get at least twen- 
ty-five shaves from this blad®@ 


Money Back 
Guarantee 
Use five Marlin Blades 


and then, if you have a 
complaint of any kind, we 


| guarantee to refund the 


purchase price. 


Frank Kenna, President 


Order Now— 
Send No Money 


If not available at your 
neighborhood store, you 
can get Marlin Blades di- 
rect by mail at the remark- 
ably low price of 1'4c each. 


Pay the postman $1 for 
80 blades or $2 for 160. (40 
for 50c plus 18c for C.O.D. 
and M.O. fee.) We pay the 
postage. Or, send stamps, 
money order, check or cur- 
rency and save 18c fee. 











7 July 28 to Aug. 7 11 








* Figures furnished sy W. Branhall 
Auburn, N. H. 


Paders of swoon tacaanes 


Buy 3,500,000 in 8 months 
One man telling another accounts for 
28° total 
25,000 Buyers pyramid the sale 


ARLIN has found a way to give you as smooth and 
delightful a shave as you ever enjoyed in your life and 
save you a lot of money too, 
It’s selling in wholesale quantities instead of driblets that 
does it. Packing 40, 80, and 160 blades in a box instead of 
3 or 5. And passing the savings on to you. 


Swedish Surgical Steel 


That’s the way Marlin gives you for 1%4c each blades 
made of finest Swedish Surgical Steel, scientifically hard- 
ened, ground and honed, and guaranteed by a reputation 
of 66 years’ standing. 


Faces, Clean, Healthy, Attractive 


Faces shaved with Marlin Blades have that clean, healthy, 
attractive appearance that everyone admires. 235,000 men 
testify to this fact. And no wonder! Marlin Blades cut clean 
and smooth at exact skin level. No unsightly skin blemishes, 
nor turned under hairs caused by the jagged edges of 
poor quality biades. 


An Amazing Price 

You get this sensational 1'4c price because Marlin per- 
formed a major operation on the spread between the cost 
to make and the cost to you. Original blade patents have 
expired. With Marlin you pay only for blades, not patents. 

Shartenberg’s, one of New Haven’s leading stores, reports, 
“We sold 350,000 blades in 9 months, Their high quality 
is bringing repeat business.” 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 1010 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
1010 Willow St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


AMOUNT 
ENCLOSED 


I 
| 
! 
| Please send me boxes of Marlin Double Edge 
| Blades at 40 for 50c; 80 for $1; 160 for $2. 
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| 
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Address 
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From the mill we made our way down 


“If you do you're President again by 
the bed of a small feeder stream. The yal- 


acclamation.” 
recess for 











Then he declared a noon ley was fairly open and there was plenty . 
lunch, baited me further over the fire we of feed available for the birds. We walked : 
built, and allowed there wasn’t a mallard slowly, since the dog was making game 
in these parts he didn’t know by his or almost constantly. Now and again a bird 
her first name. The upshot of it was, he or two would flush out of range ahead 
started off at about 2:30 in the afternoon, of us. They were here but they were run- ‘ 
leaving me to keep tab on the golden-eyes. ning ahead of the dog. One wise old pat hid : 

“The score,” he declared on his de- under the roots of an old tree as we ap- ; 
parture, “is now seven to one. Pretty soon proached. The dog was making game on 
it'll be nine to one.” the hillside above us, and the bird allowed b 

Three hundred yards from the blind he me to walk twenty yards or more past his t 
was when a pair of golden-eyes burst in hiding place before he boiled out and | 
on me. Both got away unscathed. Mister started upstream. I swung around but shot f 
President stopped to watch, and when the too quickly with my right barrel. The sec- : 

| pair dusted away he shouted: ond shot dropped him on the bank as he , 
| “The score is still seven to one!” veered toward the woods. i 

There is no use arguing at a distance ; ; i 
of three hundred yards. I settled down. An T was about three o'clock by this time; | 
hour passed. An hour alone in a duck blind so we circled up over the hill in the gen- : 

| is a long time when no duck comes along. eral direction of the car. We hunted, P 
Then I heard two shots from over slowly and carefully, through swales and he 
| near my creek—then a single after-shot. clearings covered with sapling and under- to 
Wounded one, anyway. Maybe he had two, growth. We skirted the edges of several ti 
the old rascal. And he’d given ’em plenty deserted fields. After leaving the stream p= 
of time to return. Probably had waited for bed, we covered about four miles of good ho 
them and had bellied up to them after grouse cover before we reached the car. th 
they came back. Yet, in a country where grouse are plenti- ca 
About a quarter of four I picked up the ful, we did not see or hear a single bird tos 
| decoys. Reluctantly I tied the cord about after three o'clock. In other words, during a 
| the neck of the sack. Relyctantly I piled the solunar period we found plenty of Be 
the gear in one heap near the blind. How — birds—busily feeding on the ground, not the 
one hates to call it quits for a whole year! on watch in the high branches of the ever- wc 

By and by I saw him coming. It was greens. After the solunar period had tiv 
getting very cold and the low clouds were passed, the birds were no longer in the an 
finally delivering their threat of snow. Fine feeding grounds. ’ ‘ 
scattered volleys that were blown away That was the last opportunity I had for fin: 
in the gathering nor’wester. The Presi- @y grouse hunting last fall. There was “Ww 
dent’s bearing was jaunty. At the blind 10 chance for me to check the idea any Th 
he pulled two fat mallards from under his further for the time being. But then, straws alle 
old brown mackinaw. tell which way the wind blows. I gave the In 

“There is,” intoned Mister President, ™atter some thought. True, I had only one 0c 
“a motion before the house that I be isolated instance of personal observation, 
again elected President of the Old Duck but, our onion-devouring farmer had had ~y 
Hunters.” “thirty-odd year” and he seemed pretty thu 

I was thinking of an answer when he Well convinced that he was on the right solt 
went on: track, : day 

“The membership has voted. All in favor , To begin with, I had several different pen 
| of a unanimous choice say ‘aye.’” facts, as follows: _ ; Coi 

“But—,” I began. in . Fish feed more freely during solunar I 
| “Carried!” shouted the President. periods than at other times. ae trot 

2. The chief physical manifestation of So. 

~AND youu NEVER | SOLUNAR GROUSE one Senaanen is the phenomenon of forn 
cean tides. man 

(Continued from paye 13) 3. Ocean tides have long been considered whil 

BE SATISHIED WITH i oe is _ the controlling factor in governing the doe: 
grass directly in front of me. Instead ot daily feeding times of ocean fish. wes 

ORDINARY PIPES AGAIN quartering away through the timber, as 4. Tidal movement is intensified during bash 
one might expect him to do, he came the full of the moon and the dark of the 0 

directly for me. I believe that I could  ,yoon. and 

have hit him with my gun barrel or even 5. Solunar pull or attraction is at its with 

ae a prey ey voy ome have caught him with my left hand as he minimum and maximum respectively dur- favo 
ght ef up, anc a passed. He nearly knocked my hat off my ing these phases of the moon. that 
woodie tastes, Gosh, what a difference! No | head. Then, before I could swing the gun 6. The grouse reacted perfectly during telli 





ordinary pipe comes anywhere near it. How 


-omfortable Kaywoodie is! Your ordinary one (at least) solunar period last fall. you 
co ‘ é : ary 


7. Our farmer friend had found that, 


| on him, he darted behind a heavy clump 
of young hemlocks and was gone. 





pipes will seem clumsy and heavy in com- “The farmer was right about one thing over a period of thirty-odd years, he had l 
parison. And és Kaywoodie easy to clean? at least,” I thought, as I tried in vain to his best shooting during the dark of the B 
Just give ‘er a twist and off comes the mark the bird down. “If you hunt these moon and his worst shooting during the to so 
Synchro-Stem” — no sticking or yanking. birds long enough, you learn things about light of the moon. know 
There's plenty of draft, unlike some other ‘em.” 8. Fishermen, night-fishermen_ partic- soles 
pipes. Yes sir, it's Kaywoodie you want, be- | <A few hundred yards farther on the dog ularly, have known for generations that netic 
cause (1) Kaywoodie briar wood costs 3 | again began to make game. I called to my _ they have had their best fishing during the -arth 
times as much as ordinary briar (2) Its | brother-in-law and he slowly walked over dark of the moon and their worst during indiy 
famous Drinkless Attachment improves the toward the dog. Out from under a bushy the light of the moon. . pers 
taste —keeps your smoke sweeter, cooler hemlock rocketed a grouse. The bird flew Items 1, 2 and 3 fit together nicely. Since omet 
and drier. Four finishes: Suntan, Walnut, in a half circle around my brother-in-law, fish gauge their feeding times by tidal a gr 
Thorn and Dark. Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, who promptly blew two large holes in the times, and since tidal times are controlled teed 
Inc., New York and London. air just behind its tail feathers. Then the by solunar pull—the pull of sun and moon, In so 
- grouse made the mistake of giving me a_ then it is not unreasonable to assume that solun 
Drinkless, $3.50, Carburetor, $4, straightaway shot at him as he sailed off solunar pull controlls the daily feeding more 
Super-Grain, $5, Straight Grain, $10 through the timber and I folded him up. times of the fish. This, as has been stated ions, 
At the end of the field we again took before, has been quite well established Magn 

the road to the mill yard. As we entered through experiment. y the n 

the clearing, three birds flushed from the Items 4 and 5 may also be combined. a mo 

The Famou far side. Two of them flew low through Since the earth, the moon and the sun are times 
cn ee ; the high grass and found safety in the practically in line during the full and t Pr 
ATTACHES hemlocks. The third made the fatal mis- . dark of the moon, solunar pull is at 5 IS as 
take of half-towering across the clearing. maximum when the sun and moon pi entist 

My brother-in-law changed his plans for together—during the dark of the moon, time. 

him with a well-placed charge. and at its minimum when they pull agaist effect 
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each other—during the full of the moon. 

Items 7 and 8 would indicate that fish 
and birds react similarly, not only to 
solunar pull but also to its varying de- 
grees of intensity in different monthly and 
semi-monthly phases. It would therefore 
seem logical to assume that item 6, while 
not proved by repeated observation, has, 
nevertheless, a fairly sound basis of sup- 
porting fact. In other words, my assump- | 
tion is that the daily feeding habits of | 
both fish and grouse are governed in much | 
the same way—both feed during solunar | 
periods. : 

After returning to town I was talking | 
one afternoon with my attorney, an un- 
tiring grouse hunter and an excellent shot. 
I told him of my experience and of the 
remark of our farmer friend concerning 
grouse and the phases of the moon. Last 
year, when I told him of the effect of 
solunar pull on the feeding habits of fish, | 
he had had some fairly caustic remarks 
to make. He had listened to my explana- | 
tion of the solunar theory and then had | 
yoiced his doubts in terms which were | 
both candid and sulphurous. More from 
the wish to prove me wrong than from any 
conviction that the idea had merit, he | 
took a copy of the solunar tables astream | 
with him when the fishing season opened. | 
Before the season was half over he had | 
the pleasure of eating his blasphemous 
words. This time he was more conserva- 
tive. All he did was to raise one eyebrow 
and look at me for a moment or two. 

‘T had two days last fall,’ he said 
finally, after staring me out of countenance, 
“when the birds seemed to be everywhere. 
They would lie close for the dog and | 
allow us to come well within range. And 
I noticed also that on both days the really | 
good shooting lasted for about two hours.” | 

I checked the dates of his good shooting | 
—which, of necessity, were Saturdays and 
thus easily located—and looked up the 
solunar periods for those days. On both 
days his outstanding shooting had hap- 
pened during the major solunar periods, 
Coincidence? Well, maybe. 

I don’t know any better way to get into 
trouble than to jump at hasty conclusions. 
So-called rules and natural laws have been 
formulated for us too often that way. A 
man may take a record basket of trout 
while a southwest breeze is blowing. It 
does not necessarily follow that a south- 
west breeze will bring him another full 
basket the next time he goes fishing. 

One swallow does not make a summer; 
and, by the same token, three good days | 
with the sportiest of game birds reacting 
favorably to solunar periods does not mean 
that they will continue to do so. I’m merely 
telling you what happened last fall and 
you can take it for what it is worth. 








UT what, you may ask, is the reason 
behind the reaction of fish and grouse 

to solunar periods? There are, so far as we 
snow, two possibilities. The advent of a 
solunar period means the increase in mag- 
hetic or gravitational pull between the 
arth, the moon and the sun. Just as you, 
individually, can feel the difference in your 
bersonal well-being with changes in bar- 
ometric pressure, so possibly can a fish or 
4 grouse feel inclined to feed or not to 
teed according to the increase or decrease 
m solunar pull. Again, it is possible that 
solunar periods may be accompanied by 
more active ionization periods, since the 
ons, following along the straight lines of 
Fa prom attraction between the earth and 
hen n and the earth and the sun, have | 
fi concentrated tonic effect at these 

mes on all organic life. 

i toca I don’t know, One man’s guess 
catist ors - another’s, and I am not sci- 
ties: But 1 to hind out even if I had the 
efiect of 0 know that the results of the 
ot solunar pull are quite easy to see 
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if you keep your eyes open. Which brings 
us back to our farmer’s remark, “Most 
folks look at things. But d— few see ’em.” 

By this time next year we should know 
a lot more about it than we do now. A 
number of sportsmen have offered to check 
their shooting days against the solunar 
tables. Anyway, it’s a nice idea to play 


| with while we're tying up a fresh supply of 


flies for next trout season. 


DOGS, BIRDS AND DARKIES 
(Continued from page 25) 


“No,” I told him, 
up ahead.” 

“Yassah, 

“He's what?” 

“He were sure dead, boss, when he flew 
by me.” 

I thought I had heard him right, but I 
asked him again. 

“Yassah, he sure were dead when he 
went by me. He had his eyes shut and his 
mouf open.” 

I called Doc and put him into the edge 
of the timber where Lucius said the bird 
had dropped, and sure enough the little 
setter picked it up, deader than a mackerel. 
And its eyes were shut and its mouth was 
open. 

By quitting time we had moved twenty- 
seven big bouncing coveys of birds. And 
to think that we had five more days ahead 
of us! 

Each day we would go over a different 
course, and birds were everywhere. Fur- 


“most of the covey are 


boss, but that bird's dead.” 


of difference which brace of dogs 
Each delivered a quality of 
that could not be criti- 


deal 
was down. 
performance 
cized. 

If I could take my choice of two dogs 
out of the eight to use as gun dogs day in 
and day out I probably would take Beulah 
and Winner. The former was a four-year- 
old matron as trim as a running horse with 
plenty of speed and all the style in the 
world. She was one of the best-mannered, 


| best-broken pointers I have ever seen— 
| steady as a rock under all conditions, and 


a nice retriever. Her one mission in life 
was to find birds for you. In that she dif- 
fered distinctly from Lemon, who found 
birds solely for the sake of finding birds. 
Beulah’s nose was sufficiently choke-bored 
so that she could take them a long way 
off. 

Winner was a setter bitch, five years 
old. She ran to the Laverack in type—legs 
and tail beautifully feathered—a busy little 
dog who didn’t seem to go fast, but cov- 
ered a lot of ground just the same. Many 
men wouldn't have liked her because she 
had the abominable habit, common to so 
many setters today, of circling her birds 
as the guns came up. Almost invariably 
she would back away from her point, and 
with belly low to the ground move around 
to the far side of the covey and point again. 
Sometimes she would do it two or three 
times on a covey before the birds would be 
flushed. 

If they had been running, this would 
have been splendid head work. In reality 
it was simply a form of blinking. She 
knew there were birds there and they 
were going to come up and guns were 
going to pop and some of those quail were 
going to be killed, and she was so fidgety 
that she just couldn’t stay put. But was 
she steady! So far as flushing her own 
birds is concerned, in all her prancing 
around she never disturbed a single one. 

One evening just before we stopped for 
the day we came on Winner and Beulah 
pointing side by side. Winner backed up, 
wiggled around a little and made a swing 
to the left, coming back again on point. 
As we approached, a covey raised from 


Beulah’s right and we fired four barrels 
Beulah was told to fetch and did. Ang 
then for the first time we noticed that little 
Wi inner was still making signs. 

“She’s got a single nailed which didn't 
go with the bunch,” said Neal. 

She had fifteen singles—a separate 
covey—and it hadn’t made the slightest 
difference to her that we had been banging 
away within twenty paces of her birds, 
When they moved she would move and not 
until then. 

Every day we killed quail—perhaps too 
many—but we made it a point always to 
stop inside the state bag limit. And it 
wasn't easy shooting. Lots of the birds 
were feeding just inside the brushy cover, 
Never once did a covey fan down in the 
open, as quail are supposed to do in story 
books. 

One morning when we started out, my 
friend Lucius, whose regular job was to 
“catch up and deliver the gen’men’s 
horses,” was absent. In his place was a big 
square- faced darky who wore a grin from 
ear to ear. “He don’t know anything about 
bird shootin’,” said Neal. “In fact, I don't 
think he knows anything about anything, 
but he can at least follow along behind to 
catch up the horses when we get ready to 
shoot, and bring them up to us when we 
are ready for them again. But he will never 
mark birds down like Lucius. Lucius sure 
is a good boy.” 

“What’s your name? 
helper. 

“Stonewall Jackson, suh,” he replied. 
“T’se named for one of de old presidents.” 

3efore we had really started I killed a 
crow from the horse. Stonewall Jackson 
was off his mount before you could say 
Jack Robinson, and had the bird. 

“Boss, I do wish you-all would kindly 
shoot me a few of dese birds. They’s as 
good to eat as chicken. Me and my fambly 
is powerful partial to ’em.” 


” I asked our new 


HEN we stopped for lunch that day 

I tuned up the crow call and got 
Stonewall four nice prime crows. As I 
handed them to him I remarked, “There 
you are. Now there is enough for you and 
your whole family.’ 

“No suh, boss, please,” he replied. “It 
would take *bout ‘leven more for my whole 
fambly.’ 

Daily as we rode along the dirt roads 
we passed darkies carrying sacks or dark- 
ies Just walking. The first morning Stone- 
wall was with us a darky on foot says, 
“Hi, gov ernment man!” and Stonewall 
says, “Hi!” Pretty soon we passed a couple 
of darky girls and one of them says, “Hi, 
government man!” and Stonewall says, 

“Hi!” And then just before lunch on the 
highroad a darky on a mule hollered, “Hi, 
government man !” and Stonewall yelled, 

“Hi, government man!” in return. 

I let my horse drop back and asked, 
“Why do they call you ‘government 
man ?"” 

“’Cause I is,” he answered. 

“What do you mean ‘you is’?” 

“Tse a government man. I works for de 
government.” 

“You're not working for the government 
now. You are working for me because 
am paying you.” 

“Yassah, boss, I’se workin’ for you, | but 
I'se working for de government, too.” _ 

“What do you do for the government: 

I asked him. 

“T'se farming one of dese here govern 
ment farms.” 

“What do you raise? 

“I ain't raised nothin’ yet.” 

“What are you going to raise?’ 

“T’se sort of layin’ off to raise some 
ton, boss.” 

“Got your plowing done? 

“No, sah! Ain’t got no bul 
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do no plowin’ lessen he has got a bull.” 

“Well, you don’t get paid, do you, unless 
| you raise ‘something “i 

“Yassah, sure do. Dat government man, 
he’s sure good pay. I gets my pay regular 
every month,” 

“Hi, government man,” said a tall yel- 
low gal who was passing at the time. 
Stonewall grinned and answered, “Hi!” 

One afternoon the oldest son stumbled 
on a beneficial hawk actually eating a 
quail. Perhaps because I have neglected 
this boy’s education he didn’t realize this 
| was a beneficial hawk, and up and killed it. 
Of course, I immediately took this son 
of mine to task and explained to him that 
the diet of this hawk consisted of mice 
and other rodents, and therefore it should 
not be killed; even though it occasionally 
strayed from the straight and narrow path 
and killed a bob-white quail, think of the 
mice it would eat in a year. 

Well, my advice is: don’t argue with 
the youth of today. They are apt to get 
the best of you. What did this boy do the 
next day but kill a field mouse and dissect 
| it—and right while lunch was being pre- 
pared, too. He showed me that this mouse 
had been eating weed seed, and therefore 
must be a beneficial mouse. What I am 
wondering now is this: if a beneficial hawk 
eats a beneficial mouse what effect will 
lq have on the quail he will eat? 








HIS story wouldn’t amount to much 

unless I said a few words about Fritzi 
and Dempsey. Beulah was the mother of 
| this pair of two-year-old black-and-white 
| pointers. Years before, Neal Miller had 
| been bitten by the field-trial bug, and a 
| man once bitten never recovers. His com- 
ments showed that he judged all gun dogs 
by field-trial standards. 

When he first put down this pair of 
black-and-white speed merchants he said 
to me, “You used to judge field trials 
occasionally. Well I just want you to 
look this pair of dogs over. I think they 
are good. Fritzi will never get anywhere 
because she won’t make that first long cast 
which the judges require a dog to make. I 
can’t get her down to a good breakaway. 
The little sucker always goes right over 
and points a covey of birds. Demps, though, 
has a good breakaway. And although 
he can’t find the birds his sister can— 
pshaw ! There are going to be a lot of dogs 
at Grand Junction this year that won't 
find as many over the same course.” 

Combining the requirements of the 
present-day field trial with those of a gen- 
tleman’s shooting dog, this brace of point- 
ers was head and shoulders above any of 
the others. Birds were so plentiful that we 
rarely rode for thirty minutes without the 
dogs turning up a covey. Of course this 
would happen occasionally and then one 
of us would say to Neal, “Go on, take 
‘em up, Neal. Put down Fritzi.” 

Neal would grin, acknowledging the 
compliment to his favorite. And Fritzi 
would go down and almost invariably 
would lock up on a covey immediately. She 
possessed that rare ability to go straight 
to birds. Occasionally you will find a dog 
with this quality. Dog men can’t explain it. 





as “just one of them lucky dogs.” Of course 
luck has nothing to do with it. When day 
after day a bird dog goes to game on his 
first straight cast, it is not luck. 

The more I watched this pair run, the 
more enthusiastic I became over their 
ability to run in fast company. 

“Why don’t you campaign them?” I 
asked Neal. 

“Great guns, I sure would like to,” he 
replied, “but the boss don’t go in much 
for field trials.” 





| I told him. 


“Don't pay any attention to that fellow,” 
“Go ahead and enter this pair 


An old friend of mine used to define it | 
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'up at Selma. You'll take the All-Age 


Stake without any trouble and your win- 
nings will more than pay for your trouble 
and expenses. After these dogs win a few 
races, I'll talk their owner into continuing 
them until Fritzi or Demps goes up to 
Grand Junction and shows those dogs just 
how it ought to be done.” 

It was noon of our last day and Frank 
and Stonewall spread the lunch and 
broiled some birds. They were eating their 
own lunch a short distance away. Across 
the road a darky was plowing with a team 
of oxen and doing a great deal of geeing 
and hawing intermingled with various and 
sundry words of profanity. 

“Listen at him,” says Stonewall to 
Frank. “Trying to make somethin’ out of 
hisself, Sees there’s white folks down here. 
Trying to make hisself smart. Dem bulls 
know a lot more about plowin’ than dat 
nigger will ever know.” 

By that time the man with the oxen had 
stopped them within talking distance of 
our boys. 

“Hi, government man,” he hollered to 
Stonewall. 

“Hi,” says Stonewall. 

“How yo’ all like bein’ a government 
man?” 

“I likes it.” 

“Not me,” said the man with the oxen. 
“I'm goin’ to stick to my white folks. 
Don’t catch me leavin’ my white folks for 
no government. My white folks been good 
to me. My white folks always been good 
to me. They always goin’ to look after 
me.” 

“Yes,” put in Frank, “the way you push- 
in’ dem bulls around looks like they are 
lookin’ after you.” 

“What I means is dat my white folks 
would look after me if I got sick. But boy, 
I ain't never goin’ to get sick. I’m sixty- 
four years old dis comin’ June. I ain’t never 
been sick a day in my life. I ain't never 
goin’ to be sick. The trouble is most folks, 
dey chews their food. Dat’s bad. Dat makes 
it pack. I swallers mine in chunks. I ain't 
never been sick. Doggone, I could eat 
anything. I could eat a wet dog. Git up, 
bulls.” 

At best the life of a good dog is short. 
Tragedy comes quickly, but seldom does 
it come wholesale, as in the case of these 
great dogs we shot over. I got a long letter 
from Neal and some newspaper clippings. 

Demps was entered in the Selma trials. 
Fritzi was sick and he couldn’t take her. 
The night before Demps was to run he 
refused his food and his nose was hot. 
The next morning he was running a fever, 
but Neal decided to put him down, since 
he was called for the first brace. He ran. 
Neal said the big pointer was clear off 
form, but he was placed third in this trial 
against many entries. That night the vet- 
erinary said the dog had dumb rabies. All 
in the kennel were inoculated. Only Win- 
ner and old Lemon made it through, and 
the Fellow Who Hunts With Me is again 
trying to assemble six dogs to help him 
rout out those sand-hill coveys. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
(Continued from page 40) 

Shad hooked another fish. When he 
finally lost it, his line was in an awful 
snarl. We had no flash-light but with the 
aid of matches we finally straightened it 
out. There was a call from the shore. The 


as two more lures went to satisfy the greed 
of old Neptune, who seems to delight jn 
swallowing eighty cents’ worth of fab- 
ricated fraud. 

“How about it?” I asked. 

“I haven’t enough line left to fish with,” 
wailed Shad. 

Then gently I asked how many strikes 
he had had. 

“Twelve,” he said sorrowfully, “and 
didn’t land a fish.” 

“Come again some time for another les- 
son,” I replied heartily. Couldn't help it 
after those dirty cracks he made at me, 

“Let’s go.” 

“Let’s go,” I echoed. 

Twenty-four strikes, four fish in the 
boat, six lures and two lines lost—these 
totaled the casualties at Widow’s Bank, 

The following day at Charleston the 
curator at the museum identified our 
aerialist as Elops saurus. This fighting fool 
goes by many popular names, among which 
are: ten-pounder, sea pike, bonyfish, Jack 
Marridle, John Marrigle, big-eyed herring, 
and bony Jack. The curator said they were 
common enough but not frequently caught. 

Gregg says of them, “They have a long, 
majestic run; as they cannot go down they 
make it up in horizontal distance, often 
200 or 300 feet away from the boat. Play 
the fish until he surrenders.”. . . They 
have no superior as a game fish.” 

Amen! I dub this fine game-fish the 
answer to a fisherman’s prayer. 


MOOSE CAN BE 
DANGEROUS 


(Continued from page 21) 


“There he is,” I whispered hurriedly. 

Dave turned and got into position for 
the picture. The moose, surprised, froze in 
his tracks, never moving a muscle. 

In that split second Dave set the flare 
and got the picture. 

“Look out,” Roy shouted. “Shoot!” 

“I can’t see,” I gasped. 

“Here he comes !” 

And how! Right for me. I was helpless. 
The sudden light had blinded my eyes. He 
came down on me, the terrific impact of 
his knife-like hoofs and huge antlers bowl- 
ing me out of the canoe, which of course 
turned over. He smashed it all to pieces 
with his hoofs after knocking me out. The 
rifle—I don’t remember... . 

With a cough I came to. 

“Are you all right, Bill?” Dave's voice 
cracked with excitement. 

Suddenly I realized the pain in my chest. 
I felt deathly faint. 

“What happened?” I gasped. 

“Take it easy, old boy; that was a nar- 
row scrape. Stay still now.” 

I realized that I couldn't get up. My 
chest pained me. 

“He’s in a serious condition,” I heard 
Dave say. “Better get him home quickly! 
“Did you get the moose?” I asked. 
“Yes,” answered Roy. “He’s dead now. 

I grabbed your gun and finished him as 

the canoe went over.” ’ 

“Give me a hand, boys. I might just as 
well start now.” I felt myself raised to 4 
standing position. I took a step. The pain 
cut through me like a knife. I was soaking 
wet. My chest was covered with blood and 
I was stiff and cold all over. 

We cached the carcass and started om 
the painful journey home. At intervals 
along the trail we stopped while I regat 


cabin was in darkness, for I alone knew 
how to start the lighting plant. The calling 
continued. Wives never get the fisherman’s 
viewpoint. 

One more cast. The two lures hit the 
water at almost the same instant. Two 
lines tightened and two fish came out of 
the water. We couldn’t see them, but must 
| fight purely by feeling. Two fish escaped 
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my breath and nerve. The last stretch up 
the side of the mountain was terrible. 
Every step was an effort. The boys 
ried me the last lap. = 
Well, I spent a weary two weeks in “ 
hospital. Finally, one day I drove down 
Roy’s house, my back and chest in 4 
I arrived just at lunch time and 
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myself and my experience the subject of 
his latest thriller. I waited before I entered 
the room. 

“Oh, he won't be back for a time yet. 
He’s laid up in the hospital.” 

I listened. 

“Never,” he warned, “never shine a light 
anywhere near an animal that’s large 
enough to hurt you. If you must get your 
| picture, find a place where the animal can’t 
|get at you. This moose was nervously 
| hunting his lady love and the sudden light 

set him off like a flash. We were blinded, 
| too, by the sudden light.” 
| “You're right, there,” I said, entering the 





}room. Roy turned around as if he had 
| heard a ghost. 
| “Well, well, well,” his eyes sparkled. 


“Come here, let me shake your hand.” 
A big steak was on the table. 
“Moose? 
“Tes. 
“I think I'll taste him. He’s calmed down 
since I last saw him.” 


SNAKES ARE WHERE YOU 
FIND THEM 


(Continued from page 33) 


| discerning motion, is far from dependable 

for identifying an object. Water-snakes 
frequently may be deceived with artificial 
baits such as the various plugs commonly 
used for bass. I have also caught such 
species as garter snakes by the simple ex- 
pedient of rustling a fishing rod or long 
switch through the grass, in simulation of 
|a frog or lizard, thus enticing them from a 
location unfavorable to capture. 

Further indication of inadequate vision 
was furnished recently by the behavior of 
a captive blacksnake. Only a few days be- 
fore, this snake had consumed a twenty- 
six-inch specimen of the legless lizard 
known as “glass snake” (Ophisaurus ven- 
tralis), and the rations that I had brought 
home were intended for its cage mates, a 

|young coachwhip and a pygmy rattler 
| (Sistrurus miliarius), But the gluttonous 
| blacksnake appropriated and rapidly swal- 
| lowed the entire lot, consisting of a tree 
frog and two medium-sized skinks. The 
| whole performance took less than five 
minutes. 

By this time the snake was so excited 
by the success of its campaign that it was 
ready to pounce on anything that stirred. 
Not many snakes are insectivorous and I 
have seen no record of adult blacksnakes 
stooping to such a diet, yet thts one made 
headlong assaults upon a large grass- 
hopper every time it moved. But it re- 
leased the insect each time as though real- 
| izing that a mistake had been made. Then 
like a flash it seized upon the twitching 
tail of the pygmy rattler, but let go in a 
hurry when faced by the visibly annoyed 
owner. It had previously felt the effects of 
the latter’s fangs on more than one oc- 
casion; and the experiences, though at- 
tended by 


chanced to escape from the cage. Specu- 
lating upon the attacks which I had just 
seen, I approached with a large glass jar, 
held horizontally, its mouth facing the 
snake. I held my hand at the bottom of the 


| jar, where it could be seen through the 


glass, and the mere wiggling of a finger 
in crude imitation of some sort of prey 
sufficed to bring the snake dashing into 
the jar. Its lunge against the glass bottom 
left no further doubt as to its still lusty 
appetite. 

Not so many years ago Florida’s Ever- 
glades sported possibly the densest snake 
population to be found in the United 
States. The present decimation has given 








nothing more serious than a | 


| temporary suspension of all activity, ap- | 
parently were not relished. 
A few minutes later the blacksnake 
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rise to much conjecture, among which is 
the suggestion that certain snake-eating 
species of birds have increased. The most 
plausible theory I have heard was ad- 
vanced by my old Cracker friend, Tom 
Griffin, a long-time resident of the ’glades 
and an astute observer of wild life. 

According to Tom, the 1928 hurricane, 
which took such terrific toll of human life 
along the eastern shores of Lake Okee- 
chobee, also all but wiped out the snakes. 
They—along with gators, otters and other 
able swimmers—were actually drowned by 
the punishing combination of flood waters 
and high winds, Startling though this may 
seem, in view of the aquatic ability of 
these creatures, it nevertheless would seem 
the only possible explanation of the thou- 
sands of carcasses observed in the wake of 
the storm. 

In this marsh country much of our 
choicest duck shooting may be reached 
only by wading, which at first thought 
would seem dangerous because of snakes. 
Even in years when moccasins were plenti- 
ful, however, I never made a practice of 
wearing boots. Clement weather and heavy 
mud offer a twofold incentive to travel 
light in tennis shoes and light trousers, 
which dried out readily. Except in cold 
weather, when they were sluggish, the 
snakes invariably got out of the way, and 
my experience has indicated that when a 
snake is too cold to move rapidly he is 
also most reluctant to strike. 

One chilly morning Staples was break- 
ing trail through a knee-deep saw-grass 
pond when he inadvertently wallowed all 
over a big cottonmouth. He wouldn’t have 
seen the snake at all if I hadn’t been imme- 
diately behind him and called his attention 


| to it. It was still in a tight circular coil, 


floating high, as buoyant as a cork. Prod- 
ding it with my gun-barrel, even pushing 
the ugly head deep into the coils, elicited 
no sign of resentment. In apparent disgust 
it finally unwound and slithered off through 
the saw-grass. 

On another occasion I had taken a stand 
in a natural blind of willows that fringed 
a small pond where ducks had a habit of 
dropping in. I was standing motionless in 
calf-deep water when I felt something 
bump against my leg, with its thin cover- 
‘ng of wet and clinging khaki. Looking 
down, I saw a hali-grown cottonmouth 
winding its way past the obstruction. The 
swimming snake was so totally unaware 
of my existence that it was no trick at all 


| to pick it up by the neck. Before I could 
| stow it in a bag, however, a flock of ring- 


| bills 


whizzed in over the willows with 
wings set, and I dropped my squirming 


| captive in time to collect a brace of ducks. 


Needless to say, I used more precaution in 
its recapture after the interruption, for the 
snake was by this time distinctly annoyed. 


HOUGH I do not advocate the prac- 
tice, I have found entirely feasible on 
several other occasions the capture of dan- 
gerous snakes without customary prelim- 
inaries. I found a large cottonmouth on a 
road one night not long ago. Lacking a 
stick, I was about persuaded to let the 
desirable specimen depart in peace, when 
I noticed that the flashlight seemed to have 
a stupefying effect upon it. Approaching 
closer until the lens touched the blunt nose 
and finding that actual contact met with 
no response, I had no further hesitancy 
about grabbing the powerful neck. 
During the subsequent wild thrashing, 
my bare arms were liberally anointed 
with the malodorous secretion from anal 
glands—a_ skunk-like defensive measure 
commonly indulged in by this species—but 
the snake was soon safely deposited in the 
bag. The odor, fortunately, unlike that of 


| the four-footed brother, proved of brief 


duration, Many other species, especially 


water snakes, emit similar strong odors at 
times—doubtless as an attraction during 
mating periods. 

A well-established fact—though perhaps 
not commonly known—is that snakes pos- 
sess a well-developed sense of  smelf, 
Doubtless that important sensory or 
the tongue, plays a part here too, in addj- 
tion to picking up general information by 
way of vibrations. 

There is an abundance of evidence jp. 
dicating that snakes are able to trail one 
another, as well as the prey upon which 
they subsist. Witness, for example, the rat. 
tler, that seldom attempts to do more than 
inflict his stabbing strike on a prospective 
victim. Rarely does the latter drop in jts 
tracks; often it succeeds in putting con- 
siderable distance between itself and the 
snake before keeling over. Yet the snake. 
obviously confident of the success of a 
well-placed strike, unerringly follows the 
trail to the fallen victim. 


HOUGH this system seems to be the 

rule with snakes of the pit-viper clan, 
the cottonmouth is a notable exception, As 
indicated by its specific name, piscivorus, 
this species is largely a fish-eater. Its cold- 
blooded prey respond but slowly to the 
action of snake venom; and since their 
natural element would scarcely permit of 
trailing, the moccasin would probably go 
hungry if he didn’t hang on, as he does 
most tenaciously. The same tactics pre- 
vail against frogs, another favorite food, 
I have observed several cottonmouths kill- 
ing frogs in the field, my attention being 
attracted by the terrified cries of the strug- 
gling amphibians. 

Among the many prevalent half-truths 
and inaccuracies concerning snakes, one 
of the most popular is the alleged ease 
with which the venomous may be distin- 
guished from harmless species by the shape 
of their heads. The head of the former is 
variously described as broad, triangular, 
square, or wedge-shaped, while the latter 
is somewhat less confusingly designated as 
narrow. Another popular belief is that all 
harmless snakes lay eggs, while the poison- 
ous species bear living young. 

As for heads, a more harmless looking 
one than that of the deadly coral snake 
(Micrurus fulvius) could scarcely be con- 
ceived, nor do I know of a more venomous 
looking or acting native serpent than the 
innocuous hog-nosed snake (Heterodon), 
whose awe-inspiring appearance has given 
rise to an unenviable reputation and such 
popular names as “spreading adder” and 
“blowing viper.” Many times I have ob- 
served the peculiar antics that constitute 
the double-line defense of this interesting 
little snake. When first cornered it puts 
up a brave bluff, spreading and hissing 
ominously, perhaps even feigning a strike 
—with closed mouth! If this fails to m- 
timidate the intruder its tactics change and 
the snake “plays possum,” a series of con- 
tortions turning it belly-side up, in which 
position it remains—apparently lifeless 
until the coast is clear for a getaway. 

The contention also that only egg-laying 
snakes are harmless is not borne out by the 
facts. The deadly coral snake may aga 
be cited as a native species that lays 88 
whereas garter snakes, ribbon snakes 4 
a host of non-venomous water snakes bring 
forth their young alive. ; 

The venom of the coral snake, like that 
of the cobras of the Eastern Hemts 
is of the neurotoxic type, reacting upoa™? 
nervous system with paralyzing € ect, @ 
contrast with the hzemotoxic venom 
pit-vipers which attacks the vascular sy* 
tem. Although the quantity of venom 
creted by the coral snake is relatively smal 
it is extremely virulent, and it 1s a 
that this snake’s rigid fangs are short p 
its mouth comparatively small. he bite 
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too deliberate to be properly termed a 
strike, the snake retaining its grip and 
obviously endeavoring to insure results by | 
a series of chewing motions. Nothing short 
of actual contact with the snake would be 


| likely to cause it to bite, however, and since 


ordinary shoes and trousers would provide 
ample protection it is apparent that ex- 
cept for the risk from careless handling, 
or the possibility of stepping bare-footed 
on a coral snake, the danger from this spe- 
cies may be considered insignificant. 

During many years in Florida, I have 
run across only one well-authenticated in- 
stance of a fatality from such a bite. A | 
well-known snake enthusiast of West 
Palm Beach was bitten on the tongue by a 
pet snake—a circumstance which would | 
indicate a most indiscreet familiarity on | 
the victim’s part! : 


TIGER! TIGER! 
(Continued from page 31) 


day, and every evening the drums beat and 
the torches flared to drive them from the 
paddy-fields of the villagers. One after- 
noon I encountered a herd of thirteen, | 
quietly grazing in six-foot grass. 1 | 
thought I saw a safe chance for another | 
reel of narrow-gauge picture film. | 

The mahout was afraid to ride my | 
female elephant nearer the herd. There | 
might be a love-sick male day-dreaming | 
under the trees. And as a matter of fact, | 
our old cow was chronically amorous to | 
a scandalous degree. She liked nothing 
better than to discover a wild bull some- | 
where upwind, and toot-toot at him. I | 
dismounted and approached on foot, my 
rifle in one hand and my camera in the | 
other. 

To all appearances the wind was in 
my favor. With luck I could walk safely 
within fifty yards of the herd. But the 
grass was thick and high, full of rustlings 
and other sounds. My enthusiasm for 
photographing elephants rapidly dimin- 
The animals were not aware of 
this, however, and while I was crawling 
blindly through the tall grass, they were | 
quietly drifting nearer, as though to | 
parade themselves before my camera. 

I came out upon them at a distance of | 
thirty yards. Thirteen elephants at close | 
range proved to be an imposing number. 
Actually there were fifteen: two of the 
old females had new-born calves. This did 
not serve to reawaken my enthusiasm. | 
Ladies with babies are krtwn to be 
touchy, the world over. 

Presently the wind shifted a little and 


| they began to catch my scent. Snaky trunks 
| rose and waved in the air; the monsters 


began to mill around in the grass, with 
an increasing nervousness and irritability. 
I tried to photograph them, but the cam- 
era would not hold quite still. And in my | 
excitement I had forgotten to set the lens | 
for the glaring light. 

I stuck it out as long as I could—the 
boys said afterward that I went right in| 
and turned around and went right out | 


again, although the period seemed to me | 


1 
| 


|at least five minutes—then quietly, per- 


haps a little swiftly, stole away. 

But I had not gone fifty feet before I 
ran into three more elephants, until now 
out of sight behind some thickets. Their 
trunks were likewise waving, and a young 
bull started to trumpet. The trumpeting of 
an elephant is a remarkable sound. It will 
carry for miles, and at short range is | 
almost deafening. I did not stop to photo- 
graph these elephants. 

Stepping along, I took the wrong fork 
in the game trail. Twenty yards ahead | 
loomed a vast gray shape. It was still an- | 
other elephant, no less than the boss of | 
the herd—the old bull himself. 

In big-bull fashion he had been feeding 
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Made by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow & London 
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a a GRIFFIN & HOWE 


NOW! 
-35 Whelen 


Get Your Mauser 


Styled and finished to suit YOU. Genuine Waffenfabrik 
Mauser action and super accurate 24” round, tapered nickel 
stee! barrel, chambered for .35 Whelen (.400 Whelen if you 
prefer). imported walnut cheek-rest stock, with best check- 
ering; non-skid steel butt plate and genuine horn fore-end 
tip. G. & H. non-glare ramp front sight with Gold bead and 
quick detachable cover; Lyman No. micrometer rear 
sight. Shooting gun-sling with quick detachable swivels. 
This fine rifle permits ample choice of loads. Order now. 
Write for full details. — 







30% 
More 
Energy 
Than .30/06 
GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
Makers of Fine Rifles 
202-F E. 44th St., New York 
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Nothing like it at the price 


Amazing new simplified design reduces number of parts. Fewer parts mean greater de- 







pendability—lower costs. Compare this outstanding value with any $75 Over and Under gun! 
Here is a sturdy, trustworthy gun that delivers a hard-hitting, evenly distributed pattern 
Beautifully designed and finished. The product of master gun makers for 65 years. Perfectly 


proportioned, nicely balanced. points easily and handles fast. Matted top barrel; engraved 
receiver. Genuine American Black Walnut Stock and Forearm. Standard length barrels: 26 
ime eee Skeet and Field Boring; 30 inch, top barrel, full choke; bottom barrel, modi- 
fied choke. 


Ask your dealer to show this new Model 90 or write us for complete specifications. 


MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 9910 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Original Arctic Down 
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times more protection than kapok or blankets— 
your Woods 3-Star Arctic Down robe assures you all 
the comfort of home in the coldest hunting camp. In 
sulated with Woods Everlive Down from Northern 
waterfowl, in overlapping tubes. Lined with the warm 
est pure virgin wool kersey. Covered with tough. light, 
pliable, rain-repellent olive drab shelter duc 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3601 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 














Large 3-Star $62.50. Medium $54.50. At deal- 
er’s—or direct, no shipping charge anywhere in 
U. 8S. Send for latest Catalog FREE. 
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An amazing value. Complete with 
mount and eye-cup. Fits most all small bore rifles. 
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4-Power Scope $7.59 
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U. S. battleships carry Lefevers for sailors to hunt with in 

foreign countries. The Navy wants guns for sport and war 
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doubles $28.90 and up. 6c stamp for catalog. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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on the flank of his herd, watching out for 
tigers that might menace the calves, He 
had heard and scented me, but fortunately 
his little red shifting eyes had not yet 
taken me in. Unquestionably he was one 
of the most magnificent beasts I had eyer 
seen, ten feet high, mighty of tusk, fearless 
and free. 

I wanted his photograph, but did not 
wait to take it, As I turned to go, I stepped 
into a pig-digging and fell flat. He was 
coming, mashing down the grass to find 
out what the disagreeable thing was that 
he heard and smelled. I was glad to get 
back on my elephant and leave the beasts, 

My most serious elephant adventure oc- 
curred one day just after dawn, as I was 
riding up a dry nullah. We had seen an 
old bull elephant cross the nullah ahead 
of us, and thought he had entered the jun- 
gle. But as we rode on around a bend we 
practically collided with him. He was 
standing on a three-foot bank, swaying 
from side to side, waiting for us. He looked 
like a mountain on the warpath. 

He was unquestionably a rogue bull, He 
meant business. I had never seen such a 
formidable animal. His big tusks were 
gleaming, his trunk rolled up—as sure a 
sign of truculence as the closed fist of a 
man—his little eyes red as fire. And he was 
not ten feet away ! 

Our riding elephant, the male, sensed 
the emergency at once. One shiver passed 
over his enormous frame. My first thought 
was that he meant to stampede, in which 
case I would be in the unenviable position 
of having to shoot from the rear ata 
screaming, trunk-reaching pursuer. But 
the wise beast stood his ground, turned his 
great head to watch, and his every move- 
ment ceased as I raised my rifle. 

I aimed for the bulge on the wild bull's 
forehead, the single gateway into his brain 
for a frontal shot. I did not want to fire— 
the quarters were so close that they were 
practically non-existent—but I proposed to 
fire to kill atthe bull’s first move. 

I realize now I was taking an appalling 
risk by waiting, perhaps the greatest in 
all my hunting. He was so near that his 
first squealing rush, one drive of his 
mighty thighs, would have flung him 
against us, and my shot probably would 
have missed the vital spot. To defend the 
mahout's life and my own I had no right 
to let him live another second. 


UMAN behavior is an_ extremely 
complicated business, even more mys- 
terious than animal behavior. I don’t know 
why the elephant did not attack at once. 
Even less do I. understand why I sat there 


| waiting. It was not a case of buck-ague. 
| seemed perfectly steady. Partly it was con- 


fidence in my gun, that I could down him 
the instant he moved—but it was mistaken 
confidence under the circumstances; 1! 
once he got into motion, he would cer- 
tainly land on us before he died. I cannot 
even remember feeling very much afraid, 
perhaps because I had failed to grasp the 
situation. 

The British law protecting elephants 
was not a factor. To defend one’s own life 
is the first law of the jungle. But I have al- 
ways had a liking for elephants, marveled 
at them, never killed or tried to kill them, 
and that deep-grained feeling somehow 
slowed up my brain. 

The brute squealed and threatened. The 
mahout, gray with terror, was begging me 
to shoot. But the game was a little to 
deep for the old warrior. He looked % 
over—my elephant, me, and my rifle. He 
seemed to be thinking. Then with a grumt 
he wheeled and crashed away. 

It was a ghastly narrow escape. I real- 
ized it at once. While the boys were 
covering from their shock, getting 
in their cheeks and beginning to laugh and 
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badger each other, I was heading straight 
for the jitters. They had hold of me all the 
rest of the morning, and why the boys did 
not suspect it I do not know. : 

“Why didn’t the elephant attack, Bim- 
bo?” my interpreter asked my body ser- 
yant, when we were in camp. 

“He saw the sahib was not afraid—so 
he became afraid,” was Bimbo’s confident 
answer. 

The whole truth was, perhaps, I was 
too afraid to know that I was afraid, if 
such a thing is possible. Anyway, without 
in the least deserving my luck, I had 
bluffed out the king of all the jungles. 

There followed what might be termed 
an amusing incident, although it was not in 
the least amusing at the time. Also, it was 
a remarkable coincidence of event, al- 
though on the spot, in the jungle where 
the thickets whispered and the moon was 
like a purple stage-set and the wild ele- 
phants trumpeted from the hills, it hardly 
seemed a coincidence at all, but rather the 
operation of supernatural forces. 


E Americans do not believe in jun- 

gle gods, especially when we are 
safe at home. But only yesterday our race 
was dancing before Woden, and even to- 
day we knock on wood to propitiate the 
devil. And in the jungle the transparent 
wrapping of civilization falls off with an 
ominous crackle. It was, as Alice would 
say, “curiouser and curiouser.” 

The incident began with the discharge, 
for general trouble-making, of one of the 
native shikaries. A few days later—an ex- 
tremely barren few days as far as hunting 
was concerned—I began to notice that all 
my boys had a hang-dog look. Obviously 
something was on their minds. A half 
hour’s close questioning revealed the 
trouble. 

It appeared that the discharged shikari 
had gone to the guru, his village priest. 
The old fakir had made magic against me, 
casting a film over my eyes. Until it was 
removed I could see no game. 

I laughed superiorly at this yarn. Men- 
tal suggestion might work on a supersti- 
tious native, but not on a safe and sane 
Sahib. But I was interested in voodoo, so 
I investigated further. 

No, the guru himself did not possess the 
power to cast the film. But he had per- 
formed pooja—suitable ceremonies—to the 
shikari goddess of all the wild animals, in 
their pantheon a womanish creature who 
rode a tiger and shot with a bow and 
arrow. This old and tough Diana had ac- 
cepted the pooja and put on the spell—and 
that was why I had seen no game for the 
past five days. The only hope for Sahib 
Was to make peace with the guru, so he 
would arrange with the goddess to remove 
the film. 

_I replied that I would be much more 
likely to give the guru a swift kick on his 
pious backside, but even this did not seem 
to be worth the trouble. I continued to go 
hunting. 

_ And I continued to see—precisely noth- 
ing. Day after day I rode to the best hunt- 
ing grounds, up the dry nullahs, into the 
amboo-grown hills, and across the open 
parks. Even the wild Baldy River seemed 
as empty of game as the Sahara Desert. 
_ Occasionally I would glimpse a vague 
a in the woods, hear a rustle in the 
come or see the ghost of a snaky 
be oe — I stared hard there would 
ton ed nut the waving grass and the 
Hos aan We found wild buffalo 
the Sy mud of which was still wet in 
one pater a. We arrived at their soli- 
ro a : aths just in time to hear a dis- 

ftackling of the brush. 
, a arg again I felt the presence 
thickets Nat they were standing in the 
S waiting for me to pass—but never 
a dim, fleet, fading patch 


saW more than 


of yellow. Once I saw the grass move 


where a tiger ran away. One night-as I | 


lay by a kill, a squealing wild elephant 
stood between the bait and a hungry cat, 
and would not let her approach. For hours 
I heard them threatening each other, some- 
times the snarls of the tiger mingling al- 
most harmoniously with the grunts and 
trumpeting of the elephant, but caught no 
glimpse of either animal. 


All my boys were depressed. Bimbo im- | 


plored me to make peace with the guru. 


Of course I knew positively that neither | 


the guru nor his hag of a Diana had any- 


thing to do with my bad luck, but my tem- | 


per went from bad to worse. The days were 
passing, with my bag still nearly empty. 

On the tenth day of the curse I rode 
again to the Baldy River. About noon I 
made out a fine wild boar, with splendid 
tusks, in the open across the river. I could 
not see him plainly—his body was about 


the color of the river bank—but I thought | 
that if I could shoot him, I could prove to | 


my followers that the guru’s curse was a 
pious fraud. I took careful aim, pressed 
the trigger—and nothing happened. 


My rifle had never misfired before. I do | 
not understand it even now, although per- 


haps I had only taken up the slack in the 
trigger and failed to apply enough pres- 
sure to release the firing-pin. I tried again 
with the same result. By now my hands 
were shaking and I could not hold a steady 
aim. The shell exploded upon my third at- 
tempt; I had made a clean miss. 


We were a dejected trio—the mahout, 


Bimbo, and myself—as we rode on down 
the river. Even the elephant moved with 
a mournful stride. 

By three o’clock we had seen nothing. 
I had kept close track of the time, so that 
we could turn back and reach camp be- 
fore pitch-dark. A moment later Bimbo 
called my attention to the fact that my 
flash-light, which I was carrying in a bag 
fastened to the elephant-pad, had come on 
of itself. Of course the switch had been 
pushed forward by the friction of the ele- 
phant’s shoulder against the bag, but both 


the mahout and Bimbo seemed to think the | 


occurrence had magic significance. 

We were still talking about it when I 
came upon one of the most splendid wilder- 
ness scenes of my hunting career. Ponder- 
ously moving out of the jungle came a 
huge bull elephant. He pushed into the 
open river bed ahead of us, then turned 
and regarded us at a distance of sixty 
yards. In the bright sunlight I could even 
see the wrinkles of his trunk. I obtained a 
fine photograph of his majesty. 


T last I had seen big game, noble game. | 


“And that’s what the guru’s curse 
amounts to,” I told Bimbo. He understood 
very little English, but he caught my pan- 
tomime of wiping away a veil from my 
eyes. 

We were a three-hour ride from camp, 
and it was time we started back. But I 


wanted to push on. I had a definite hunch | 


that the long spell of bad luck had broken 
at last. Even at four o’clock I could not 
bring myself to order retreat. 

At about half past four my hunch came 
true. Two hundred yards ahead, moving 
through low grass, loomed a huge, dark 


shape. It was an immense bull water- | 


buffalo. 

I had longed for a chance at a buffalo. 
It was one trophy I had never taken. Actu- 
ally the wild water-buffalo of Asia is one 
of the finest of all species of big-game, 
massively horned, impressive of size, in- 
credibly powerful, and formidable. He 
charges with his eyes open—and without 
provocation! Many Englishmen regard 
him as the sportiest animal in Asia, per- 
haps due to his little trick of circling back 


on his own trail and turning the tables on 


the hunter. 
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denim. Windproof and 
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color. Free arm action: 
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The “CAVALIER” fs a 
“dressy”’, laceless boot 
that combines the com- 


fort-giving qualities of 
Russell true moccasin 
design and painstaking 
workmanship. Double 
vamp construction as- 
sures water-tight 
seams. Hand-sewed TO 
YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE from the 
finest quality veals. 
Double oak soles, A 
handsome boot. 


Write for 
catalog 
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full line 
of Russell 
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white light turns night into day. An 
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‘cept for the barren ground I could have 


\like a lance, his muzzle lifting, his eyes 


Even the herd bulls are superb trophies, 
but this animal was a lone bull, exiled | 
from his herd, mean and old and tough. I | 
felt that surge of unutterable excitement 
which, when all is said and done, is the 
greatest reward of the chase, and which 
I had come half-way around the world to 
recapture. 

One glance at the surroundings told me 
I had no chance to stalk the buffalo on my 
elephant. The grass was only five feet 
high, and there were no thickets to screen 
him. I felt safer on the elephant, and the 
buffalo looked mighty big and mean. Ex- 


kept my seat there, but now I had to go | 
after him on foot. 
So I whispered, “Put, put,” and the wise 
beast knelt to let me dismount. Creeping 
through the grass, I flanked the buffalo, | 
and emerged in the open thirty yards 
ahead of him. He saw me the same instant | 
I saw him. His long narrow head shot out 


peering, and his big horns lying almost 
flat. The same instant he winded me. | 
Now, by the book, at this point he should | 


| have uttered a snort of fear and galloped 


| 


| 


away. He had all outdoors to run in, I | 
was thirty yards distant, and although 
brains are not a buffalo’s strong point, he | 
could not possibly have imagined that his 
retreat had been cut off. Instead he began | 
to walk rapidly toward me. He suggested | 
a locomotive getting under way. 

The English had told me that the water- 
buffalo frequently attacks on sight. This 
is rare behavior in animals, and I hadn't 
quite believed them. Even when the brute 
began to walk toward me I still doubted, 
on the grounds that he might be merely 
curious about what that little forked be- 
ing, standing there in the grass with a 
stick in his paw, might be. But just then he 
gave vent to an ominous grunting sound, 
far down the scale, and began to trot 
toward me. 

He trotted faster all the time. I no 
longer waited to question his intentions, 
but got the old gun up and shot as straight 
and as soon as I could. 

It turned out later that I had given him 
a mortal wound, but the immediate effect | 
was the same as though I had missed him. | 
The two-ton impact of the bullet did not | 
even check his stride. Then with a deep | 
bellow, he launched his charge. 


F there had been any doubt in my mind 

before, it was all over now. The charge 
was as deliberate, as savage, and as pur- 
poseful as any attack of man or beast I 
had ever seen. He meant to get his horns 
into his puny enemy, toss him, catch him 
on the rebound, and wipe him off the 
earth in approved buffalo style. And for a 
moment it looked as though he might 


| succeed, } 


perfect outdoor light. Buy direct | 


It is always astonishing to hunters how 
rapidly big beasts can come. The buffalo 
seems a ponderous, lumbering creature; 
yet he bears down like an express train. 
I caught one glimpse of heaving shoulders, 
straining flanks and flaring horns. And I 
think—although I may have imagined it 
later—I heard the rapid drum of his 
hoofs. Naturally I had to lower my eyes 
to work the long bolt of my rifle, and 
when I leveled the piece again the brute 


was within fifty feet, the blackest and the 


biggest thing I ever care to meet. 

This time I fired for his head. There 
was no other choice. And although he 
made a magnificent picture, charging 
through the grass, I had seen enough of 
it long before this. I think I yelped in 
relief when I saw him crash to the earth. 

It is amazing how quickly frightened 


| fingers can work a rifle bolt. It seemed to 


me he had hardly struck the ground be- 
fore I was ready to fire again. But he 
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DRAW THE SHAPE 
OF YOUR FOOT . . 


on a special order blank 
we'll gladly send you... 
take it to your dealer or 
it back tous... 
and Russell craftsmen 
gill give you a new 
conception of what 
true moceasin com- 
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The premier boot of Amer- 
ica. Hand sewed to your 
individual measure from 
the finest leathers procur- 
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double-vamp, true moe- 
easin construction—giving 
you the most watertight 
boot . . . the most com- 
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most durable boot money 
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$6.50 up. Your satisfaction guaranteed, 

(Booklet with samples sent free on request) 

MAJOR HUNTING BREECH CO. 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 
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may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 











SEND 55 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FLOATING DUCK DECOY « ANY 
SPECIES + 35 CENTS FOR STAKE- 
OUT DUCK + $1.00 FOR STAKE- 
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WM-R-JOHNSON:CO:-Inc- 
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made no movement, 
later I heard Bimbo beating through the 
grass to reach my side. 

We shook hands solemnly, and he so far 
forgot himself as to clap me on the back. 
This buffalo was worth a celebration. An 
immense, war-scarred old bull, 
were 9 feet 8 inches over all. Although 
there are plenty of larger heads, the horns 
were massive and handsome. 

By the time we had screened him from 
the vultures, the sun was a red wink over 
the western hills, The bold ranges of Bhu- 
tan stood in splendid silhouette against the 
paling sky as we rode to camp. 

Now big-game: hunting is a childish 
sport, the lingering into maturity of child- 
ish Mesires, and I anticipated the pleasure 
of “surprising” my outfitter with the good 
news. Cautionifiig Bimbo and the mahout 
not to blurt out the kill, I rode into the 
firelight with an air of dejection and a 
long face. 
| But before I could tell the yarn I had 
| carefully rehearsed, the outfitter turned 

the tables on me. 

} “You look pretty blue,” 
| think your bad luck is over, and tomor- 
row you'll kill some game.” 

“How’s that?” 





4 , — 
“I've done something that I’m afraid | 
you won't like—but I had to do it, to re- | 


store the confidence of the boys. I called 
lin a guru from another village, the chief 
rival of the old boy who put the curse on 
| you. He did his pooja on the river bank, 


and tells me that the old she-god is pro- | 


| pitiated, and everything will be O. 
I got my breath with an effort. “What 
time did he do this pooja?” 
“Oh, he had it all over with by 
o'clock.” 
Yes, it was an interesting coincidence. 
(To be concluded) 


WHERE BIG ANTLERS 
GROW 


(Continued from page 37) 


three 


| heads is, of course, not original. 
men recognize the need of lime. Certain 
deer parks of England have proved lime 
is necessary for rapid antler growth. The 
matter is mentioned only casually here and 
there in literature on deer, and so far as 
I know no definite general survey of wild 
deer has ever been made. 

Since I can find out mighty little about 
deer while sitting around my study in New 
York, in February I went with Lew to 
the Adirondacks, where we checked up on 


Essex County area, and found out exactly 
where they were shot. From one skull we 


Knowing the buck’s home range to be a 


growth, we felt sure a study of local con- 
ditions would throw a good deal of light 
on the development of these outstanding 
heads. And make no mistake about it: 
some of those heads were kingly crowns 
that any man would be proud of. 

A careful examination showed them to 
be exceptional heads for any section of 
the country, especially in volume of antler 
growth. And yet this Essex County sec- 
tion is hunted hard every fall, since the 
roads are excellent and the country is not 
completely posted. In other words, the 
chance of a deer’s living long enough to 
grow such large antlers is not as good as 
it would be on a private estate, where com- 
paratively few bucks are killed each fall. 

Then, late one cold afternoon, we stop- 
ped at a local taxidermist shop. Here we 
found a room full of mounted heads. They 
were packed as close together on the wall 





as they could be placed. Nearly the whole 
season’s shipment was there. The average 


and a few seconds | 


| ‘ 


his horns | 


he said, “but I 


Cattle- | 


some outstanding whitetail heads in the | 


took a sample of bone for later analysis. | 


limited area during the period of antler | 
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Kellogg’s. Their crunchy good- 
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energy food, easy to digest. And 
ready to serve. 


Kellogg’s are kept crisp and 
oven-fresh by an exclusive heat- 
sealed inner wrapper. At all gro- 
cers. Served by clubs, hotels and 
restaurants everywhere. 


Nothing takes the place of 
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No heating is necessary. 
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Makes old guns like new 
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guns in ten minutes for 

New Methed Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 46, New Met! Bldg. 
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Lyman Peep Sight” 


“I know J’ve needed this sight all along—yes, 
I get results now where I've missed before . 
and it’s easy to use.”’ For better aim, fit your 
gun with the Lyman Sights designed for it. If 
you wish information please furnish us the 
make, model and caliber. 


No, 31 Front 
Sight 


Widely used No. 48 

Click peep sight for 

hich power bolt 
rifles $11.50 


No. 5B Reversible 
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Elev. Adj. $4.50 No. 3 Front 


Sight 


New Catalog No. 24 now ready. 
64 pp., complete. 10 cents. 
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shaded stream, then 
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comfortable in a Pendleton virgin fleece wool 
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you're correctly dressed for indoor and outdoor 
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to fit a price. $5.00 to $8.50 at the better stores. 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
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| head was very good, and there were many 
exceptionally fine ones. A half dozen were 
old monsters, with long points and mas- 
sive beams. 

As nearly as we could check, all of these 
big ones came from certain ranges where 
we knew there was limestone. We left the 
Essex district feeling that we had seen 
plenty of limestone-country heads, to com- 
pare with those from the next district we 
were to visit—Whitney Headquarters on 
Little Tupper Lake. 

In former years, I had twice hunted deer 
at Little Rapids on Beaver River Flow, 
in the Brandreth district, not far from 
Little Tupper in Hamilton County. The 
Webb, Brandreth and Whitney Parks 
alone make a carefully guarded preserve 


| of about 175,000 acres, on which very few 


deer are killed. There should be, I thought, 
big heads in this country, since a buck 
would have a good chance to live long 
enough to grow one. 

However, I could find no record of any 
hunter’s ever having taken an outstanding 
head from this territory. I saw no bucks 
worth mentioning. And when I received a 
letter from Frederick A. Potter, part 
owner of the Brandreth preserve and also 
superintendent of Whitney Park, asking 
why their deer were comparatively small, 
I was immediately interested in securing 
first-hand information. 


URING the next week we traveled 
by dog sled over that country, not so 


| much to observe the live deer as to examine 


the skull plates and antlers of deer taken in 
the past. Each cabin at which we stopped 
contained dozens of these antlers. At one 
large camp I counted forty-six mounted 
heads on one wall. The property had been 
in the same family since 1858, and all good 
heads had been saved. 

Altogether I examined probably two 
hundred sets of antlers, but did not find 
one of them that could compare with any 
one of six, all taken in one season, in that 
Essex County taxidermist shop. Even the 
larger antlers were all of light bone 
growth—long and spindly. From one of 
these spindly-headed deer I took a sample 
of bone, to be analyzed later. So far as I 
could see, there was but one really great 
head taken in many years. I saw a photo- 
graph of this one. It was shot in the rut- 
ting season, and so may or may not have 
strayed in from another section. At any 
rate, there was simply nothing to compare 
with it among the other trophies I saw in 
this district. 

Also, the records of the estates show 
clearly that the big bucks of the Tupper 
Lake-Brandreth area not only have smaller 
antlers, but lighter body weight, averaging 
about twenty to thirty pounds less than 
those big ones from the Essex County sec- 
tion, not quite a hundred miles away. Yet 
the deer on the large estates are fed in 
winter and are guarded from over-shooting 
during the hunting season. 

A careful study at first hand and later 
study of the geologic maps of these two 
regions show rather striking results. The 
Little Tupper and Brandreth districts are 
non-limestone areas. Practically all of the 
big antler growth is produced on ranges 
or mountains known to contain limestone. 
The smaller heads come from the non- 
limestone country—of that there is no 
doubt. 

Each, of course, produces a different set 
of conditions. In the limestone country 
there is hard water—that is, water with 
high lime content. This is of prime im- 
portance. There is also a different kind 
of vegetation, such as cedar, which grows 
on limestone or very slightly acid soil. 
This cedar is not as prevalent in the non- 
limestone country. 





It is known that vegetation in a lime 


country is high in lime content, more go 
than the same vegetation in a non-lime- 
stone country. Experiments have also 
proved that animals can and do assimilate 
lime directly from water, as well as from 
vegetation. But even with all of this infor. 
mation, I was not prepared for the results 
of the analyses of the two bone samples 
which I had taken from the different 
sections, 

When I sent these two samples to Dr. 
L. A. Maynard, at the Cornell Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, with an expla- 
nation of the investigation I was making, 
I did expect some slight variation, But in 
these two samples, Dr. Maynard tells me, 
there should not be a variation of more 
than %o of 1 per cent ash. This ash con- 
tent is used as a measure of bone quality, 
since many determinations have shown 
that the calcium and phosphorus content 
varies directly with the ash content. So | 
was not prepared for this striking result: 

Essex County deer, 

from lime area 

Little Tupper Lake 

deer, from non- 
lime area... ......49.41 per cent ash 

This difference of 1.81 per cent is about 
six times the variation that should have 
been found. This is, of course, only one 
case. One or two per cent difference in 
ash will be apparent in the stature of the 
animal. 

No final conclusion should be drawn 
from this one case, but most certainly it 
shows the necessity for further investiga- 
tion. So far, we have what might be called 
a circumstantial case. 

Before going further with the deer fam- 
ily and antler growth, let us look at some 
other familiar examples of bone growth 
in limestone areas. We know oysters have 
an excellent lime-extraction plant for shell 
production. When this oyster-shell is 
ground and fed to chickens, it is assim- 


51.22 per cent ash 





HEN we can tell our read- 

ers that David M. Newell 
will have a story in the next 
issue, we know we are breaking 
good news. “Tallyho Creek,” in 
November, tells of a fishing trip 
Dave took which was a world- 
beater. Don’t miss this one. 











ilated so well that harder eggshells are 
formed. We are familiar with the common 
medical practice of giving lime water tor 
rickets, a bone disease. 

The blue-grass and hard water of the 
limestone region of Kentucky are known 
to produce splendid bone growth in horses 
and cattle. On Long Island lime is lacking 
and the deficiency must be introduced into 
the cattle feed. Cattle from the Southwest 
are shipped to certain limestone areas m 
Kansas to be conditioned before being 
marketed. We have accounts of some 0 
the largest specimens of lions being taken 
along the Klaserie River, which 1s very 
hard water. 

Recent experiments with trout showed, 
in a twelve-week test, that they abso 
calcium directly from the water. Al 
these trout gained little in total 
weight, the bones continued to grow, 
four-fifths of the increase in bone was 
to the water content. These examps 
could be multiplied indefinitely—but let's 
get back to deer and antler growth. 

I will tackle the red deer of at 
first. Quoting from Capt. C. E. Lucas 
Wareham Court, Sussex, which 1s 
known for its fine heads: “The park 
treated with bone oe and lime, one 
the land being treated one year am 
half the next year. This was discontinued 
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Instant Action 


Your trigger finger can enjoy bare-hand freedom in the 
NEW SarAnaC hunter's mitt. Slot in right palm, lapped 
for warmth. instantly bares one or all fingers~single- 
handed, without removing mitt. Lap fits snugly in palm 
for protection. ade of exclusive SarAna(-process grain 
deer (buek-skin). wool lined, elastic knitted wrists. Ideal 








for bunting, ice fishing, motoring, winter sports; an ap- 
preciated gift. Ww ater-res sistant, washable leather, always 
dries out soft and pliable. Sizes Large, Medium, Small. 


Send today. 
isfied upon 


Full refund if not sat- 
arrival, 
PARKER BROS. & COMPANY 
LITTLETON, N. H. 
DEALERS: Write for samples 
and prices on hunting mitts, 
ski mitts, handball gloves and 
SarAnaC Buckskin gloves. 
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DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
31! Broadway (FS-10), New York City 
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‘Snow-Proof’ ; Last Longer 


Essential to Hunters and Hikers 
Odorless, colorless, not sticky! Snow-Proof, ‘‘Leather’s 
Best Friend’’, keeps out rain and wet, preserves and 
softens all leather goods. Use it on leather coats, gloves, 









caps, bags, shoes, boots (they'll still take a polish). 
Satis or money back. In Bismark Brown cans 
a I . Dealer, or Snow-Proof Co., 


Middletown, N. Y 
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Hang your boots, = hi- 


cuts “bottoms u 
WHITE GULL B T SAVERS 
no creases ; 


No wrinkles ; 
no dirt inside. Longer 
service, Keeps  foot- 
wear in shape. A treat 
for drying and airing. Fold flat 
to carry. Cadmium plated. 
If your favorite dealer hasn’t 
them, send his name and $1.00 
ber pair and we'll mail postpaid. 


=> WHITE GULL BOOT SAVERS 
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in 4904, and it appears quite definite that 
antler growth has been less since then.” 

But it is to a paper by Julian S. Huxley, 
in the proceedings of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London, that we are indebted for 
this most convincing statement: 

“The geographical variation may be 
partly genetic, but is more probably to be 
correlated with the amount of available 
calcium—and the richness of the diet. As 
a concrete example, Baillie-Groham had 
experience of two British parks: Largie, 
which is on sandstone and without much 
cover; and Home Park, on limestone and 
sheltered. The maximum point numbers 
were fourteen in the sandstone and twenty 
in the limestone; and the body and antler 
weights were 20 to 25 per cent greater on 
— A three-year-old fourteen-point- 

r, brought from Largie to Home Park, 
at’ once responded as follows: 
Age in years 4 5-6 7 
Points 14 14 17 19 
Weight in pounds 

of shed antlers 4s" ¢ 2s & 

Among the wild deer we find good evid- 
ence that confirms this large antler growth 
in lime country. The mule deer of the 
Kaibab forest on the north rim of the 
Grand Cajion in Arizona carry very heavy 
antlers, far larger than do the deer of 
non-lime areas. Yet this range has been 
over-browsed in the past, and food has not 
been abundant. 

As another example, a number of years 
ago red deer were transplanted from Eng- 
land to New Zealand. It is well known 
that the offspring of these deer over all 
New Zealand grew larger than their Eng- 
lish ancestors. But in the Wairarapa dis- 
trict near Wellington, mostly limestone 
formation, the deer produce antlers that 

y far over-top all other New Zealand 
heads. 

If you are looking for exceptional tro- 
phies, you will at once see that the place 
to start hunting for them is in the lime 
areas. You need not be a geologist to pick 
these sections. The Federal Government 
and some states and provinces publish ge- 
ological maps with the limestone areas 
shown. But, like all theories about deer, 
this one must be applied with discretion. 

Quite naturally, the abundance of food 
is also a factor in producing big deer, es- 
pecially winter food. In the East cedar is 
the best winter food, and it follows that 
one is wise to select a cedar country for 
deer hunting. In the Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska, well known for its iant moose, 
the food is a big factor in proc — those 
large antlers. E. N. Munns of the United 
States Forest Service, in charge of sylvi- 
culture, tells me that moose were unknown 
on the Kenai before the great fire about 
thirty years ago. After the country was 
burned over, they increased rapidly and 
grew very large, up to about fifteen years 
ago, probably because of the abundance of 
increased undergrowth for food after the 
fire. 
is an abundance of food, it will be your 
head with long points and heavy beams— 
the one we are all looking for. 


HOW TO KEEP ON BEINGA 
BEAR HUNTER 
(Continued from page 20) 


on the market. Do not fall for one of the 
big bulbous type with turret head for three 
lenses, and rewinds, and all the rest. They 
are mighty attractive gadgets, and are 
grand in their place. But this is not the 
place. 

By the time you have added the irre- 
ducible necessities of slicker and rubber 
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haps a rifle, and possibly some fishing 
tackle, you are carrying plenty for an all- 
day tramp into a rough wilderness. 

You might manage the big camera if 
you were always exclusively photograph. 
ing bear. But personally I have found that 
only by having my apparatus always with 
me, no matter what I was doing, could 
I insure myself against losing those won- 
derful chances that pop out unexpectedly, 
In Alaska I have taken movies of twenty- 
eight other species of wild life, besides bear 
—including such things as mink, marten, 
otter, eagles, deer, whales—many of which 
I encountered on other excursions than for 
pictures. 

Nowadays you can get a thoroughly effi- 
cient 16 mm. camera not much bigger than 
the old 3A still. Unless you are going to 
sell your pictures, there is no sense in go- 
ing in for the 35 mm. 

Get the sort with lenses which fasten 
by a catch and carry their own finders 
attached. Often you will want to change 
in a hurry, and if you have to unscrew and 
screw on a thread and fuss with detachable 
finders you may find yourself late for the 
party. 

For ideal steadiness, of course, a tripod 
is the thing. But ideals are proverbially dif- 
ficult of attainment. Once im a while, ina 
blind, or in exceptionally favorable con- 
ditions, you may be able to set one up 
solidly in such a way that you can follow 
the action. But you will soon find that in 
taking action pictures you can rarely stay 
put. You will—sometimes almost from 
moment to moment—have to shift your 
own position; and even if that shift is 
only a foot or so, it will mean a re- 
setting of the tripod. A “Jacob’s staff’—a 
single leg with a socket at the top—is 
better. But my own experience is that all 
such devices in the long run lose you more 
than they gain. 


F course, if you have plenty of trans- 
portation, take them along and use 
them when you can. But do not depend on 
them. You can hold even a low-power tele- 
photo steadily enough. That is, if you are 
not excited, or do not have buck fever, or 
aren't in a strained position, or too much 
out of breath. Clamp your elbows against 
your sides. Hold the camera in your left 
hand. Press it firmly against your cheek 
and forehead. Do a little “dry practice” 
with it before you start, just as you would 
with a pistol or rifle. Buck fever works 
quite as disastrously with movie cameras 
as with firearms. Indeed, to shoot either 
successfully requires about the same kind 
and degree of skill. Making movies is 
quite different from taking a still picture. 
As an aid in holding I had made a ring 
bolt to screw into the tripod socket of the 
camera. To this I attached, by a harness 
snap, a leather thong long enough to reach 
to my belt when the camera is at my eye. 
By pulling up against the strap I can get 
considerable steadying pressure, like a 
rifle sling. Also if, in emergency, I should 
have to drop the camera suddenly, it would 
dangle from the belt, and not fall to the 
ground or in the water. : 
As to lenses, the faster the better—if 
you can afford it. You cannot pick your 
light, nor the weather, nor the time of 
day. Nor do bears get out under the Kliegs 
like good Hollywood lions. But the ordi- 
nary 3.5 that comes with the camera will 
do wonders, if used with superspeed film. 
And when in doubt, shoot anyway. Film 
is cheaper than trips. I’ve wasted some on 
hopeless causes; but on the other hand, 
I’ve had occasional astonishingly good re- 
sults on forlorn chances. ; ; 
As for telephoto, of course the ideal rig 
is a high-power affair on a tripod. But 
that is an ideal; and as we said before, 
(Continued on page 90) 
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SQUARE 


Better Hunting 


A RIGHT MEAN GUY 


Tis pretty hard to hate anybody in 
this world, I have found. Hate is a 
pretty strong word. Most usually, just 
about the moment you’ve got your 
hater all steamed up to maximum pressure 
you suddenly discover that the object of 
your hate maybe isn’t worth all the fuss 
and bother. So right away you cool down, 
come to your senses, and laugh it off. 


A squareshooter of tomorrow—and isn’t 
he a pippin! He’s the small son of Square- 
shooter Harold R. Lawrence of Florida 


Now of course I am not saying that 
there are not a lot of people in this world 
that one would just as soon not have 
around him. Each of us knows a few of 
these folks, maybe a few more than he 
wants to know. But as for hating any one 
of them? Nix, that’s out. Because to hate 
anyone you’ve got to feel mean enough 
toward ’em to want to kill ’em. 

Nevertheless, I had the misfortune to 
run across a guy—or maybe it was a cou- 
ple of guys—the other day that I really 
believe I could have hated if I used just 
a little extra effort. You see, I say “I 
could have hated” because I actually didn’t 
know who he was, or who they were. 
Maybe it is just as well. 

Let me give you an earful of what this 
party, or these parties, did and maybe 
you'll understand: 

This instance happened only last Friday. 
I was out on a little woodchuck- hunting 
tour, was just cruising along back-country 
roads looking for some new territory, and 
had plenty of time on my hands because 
it wasn’t yet late enough in the afternoon 
for the ’chucks to come out for supper- 
time grazing. 

As I turned off Route 22 just north of 
Brewster, N. Y. and headed toward Pat- 
terson, I passed a deputy game warden 
and two other fellows standing along the 
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road beside a light Biological Survey 
truck. I ran past a hundred yards or so; 
then sensing that something seemed to be 
going on, pulled up short and walked back. 

I found three good guys in session who 
were individually and collectively cold- 
mad clean through; and here’s why : 

Laid out on the floor of the truck were 14 
trout and about a hundred other small non- 
game fish. One trout was a little over 10 
inches long. The others were hardly more 
than fingerlings, from 4 to 6 inches long. 

How come, you ask? How come? is 
what I asked too. Then I got my answer. 
The two Biological Survey lads and the 
deputy warden had failed (but only by 
about fifteen minutes, apparently) to nab 
a trout-brook dynamiter ... and a beauti- 
ful little pool, in 3rady’ s Brook, just 
south of Pawling, had every living thing 
in it dynamited to death by an efficient 
mug who thoroughly knew his business. 
For he had set off his charge with a 
battery and had beat it so hastily that the 
battery wires were left dangling in the 
brook. 

Within about two hundred yards of the 
dynamited pool was working a New York 
State highway-repair crew. It was thought 
of course that someone might have stolen 
the dynamite, battery and wires out of the 
highway-crew’s supplies. -This, however, 
was impossible, as it was pointed out. Such 
supplies of explosives used in road con- 
struction are very carefully guarded by 
these representatives of the State who re- 
pair and keep in first-class shape the long, 
long ribbons of motor highway that stretch 
north, south, east and west between the 
boundaries of the Empire State. 

Also, though quite close to the scene of 
the outrage, no one in the thighway-repair 
crew had even heard the detonation. Nor 
could anyone possibly account for the fact 
that the prettiest pool on Brady’s Brook 
was at that moment nothing but a roily 
puddle, entirely devastated of living crea- 
tures, with the possible exception of a few 
water-beetles stupidly skating about over 
its surface. 


O arrest was made of course. No 

arrest could be made. How can any- 
one be pinched when the guilty party, or 
parties, have disappeared into thin air. And 
right under the watchful eyes of close-by 
representatives of the State, too. 

Well, the upshot of it all was just this: 
There didn’t seem to be anything that any 
one of the four of us could do. So we all 
looked again at the 14 dead trout; also at 
the other hundred-or-so dead non-game 
fishes. 

There didn’t seem to be anything else to 
do but to pass the time of day. So we 
passed the time of day. Then I shuffled 
back to my car and went on my way wood- 
chuck hunting. 

There doesn’t seem to be much of a 
point to this story .. . except that I may 
have given a fairly-accurate picture of the 
kind of a guy that I might be able to hate 
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Better Fishing 


. provided I could meet him some other 
day, on some other brook, when he had 
a similar plan in mind to do a little more 
vandalistic nature-raping. 

Yep, I’m pretty darn sure I could hate 
that guy—or those guys. 


WORTH MENTIONING 


OU will be glad to know that at last 

an enterprising squareshooter is 
manufacturing a SQuARE CiRcLE metal 
emblem to be attached to car license- 
plates. Of course these may be sold only 
to registered members of the SgQuarr 
Circe. The plates are made of chromium- 
finished metal and are described more fully 
somewhere in the advertising columns in 
this issue of Fre_p & STREAM. 

Another item: Squareshooter C. D. 
Simpson of the Buckley Shirt Company 
writes that he will gladly have his seam- 
stresses put the SQuARE CircLe emblem 
on all sporting shirts ordered by regis- 
tered squareshooters—and at no extra 
charge. 


BANDED FINCH 


RNITHOLOGISTS in the Square 
Circe audience will be interested in 
this letter from Squareshooter P. L. 


W hat i is it? Tevendileaias ys aos of 
Texas says they’re mostly channel-cats. 
What’s more, he catches ’em on a dry fly 


Griffiths of Oxford, England, who writes: 
“Just a line to tell you of an incident 
that happened near my home yesterday. 
The wind was coming terribly strong. A 
gentleman walking down Banbury Road 
was _ suddenly hit by a bird, and upon 
picking it up he found it to be a green 
finch bearing a ring on its foot, on which 
was inscribed ‘Boston, Mass. U. S. A.’” 
Possibly Squareshooter Griffith’s letter 
may contribute something to existing 
knowledge on the habits of this species. 
Has anyone any comment to offer? 
(END OF SQUARE CIRCLE DEPARTMENT) 
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Timberline Trout 


VERY form of fishing has its own 

exclusive bit of lure, lore and how- 

to-do-it tricks. Deep sea, northern 

and southern lakes, eastern and 
western trout streams, have been talked 
over, as well as fished over, many a time 
and at many a place. But it never has come 
to my attention that anywhere in columns 
of outdoor journals; has anyone discussed 
one of the snappiest fields of western trout 
fishing, namely, that found in the’high tim- 
berline lakes of the Rockies. 

One reason they are little known is the 
fact that they are fairly inaccessible, but 
for some that very barrier will make them 
more desirable. And along with that is the 
fact that being rather hard to reach for the 
sort of fellow who is an 
easy sport, they repre- 
sent much of the best 
fishing that is waiting 
for the true sportsman 
who comes West. 

In the lower streams, 
at least in the middle 
Rockies, clubs and pri- 
vate owners have posted 

“No Trespass” signs un- 
til open fishing grounds 
are rather hard to find. 
Those _ lower-country 
waters that are open to 
the general public are 
heavily fished, and gen- 
erally disappointing. But 
I can promise the out- 
doorsman who really is 
on the trail of good trout 
fishing and will go 
through the labor neces- 
sary to get to it, a real 
answer to his quest in 
these little lakes of the 
Western timberlines. 

Oh, you don’t like lake 
fishing! And you're say- 
ing that without hearing 
me through! Well, well! 
You don’t know the tim- 
berline brand of lake 
fishing, that’s certain. 

These icy-cold lakes 
that hang around the 
high mountains, often at 
an elevation of 10,000 to 
12,000 feet, are as sport- 
ing in their way as any 
trout stream you ever 
waded. They generally 
are little cups, scooped 
out by gouges of old ice 


By 
ARTHUR H. CARHARTT 


that covered the high country at the wan- 
ing of the glacial period. Some few are 
sizable. The largest such lake in Colorado 
is Grand Lake in the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, a lake about two miles 
long. The second largest is that beautiful 
masterpiece of nature, Trappers Lake, in 
the White River National Forest. Both 
are reached by auto roads. From these 
larger lakes the sizes range down to little 
swallow-nest pools hidden in crags and 
high timber and usually hard to find, 





The lakes in Glacier Park are among 
the finer, larger lakes of this class; and 
there are some grand examples of moun- 
tain-edged, glacier-made lakes in the Wind 
River section around Lander, Wyoming. 
These latter are almost unknown except 
to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians and 
local riders and rangers. These bigger 
lakes offer high sport, but they are not 
the lakes I wish to discuss. The little fel- 
lows are those that I want to talk about; 
ranging from maybe five acres up to no 
more than sixty acres. 

Generally they are deep; some said to 
be bottomless. Those are old water-filled 
craters. But the majority are formed in 
small sharp cirques, either by a stiff dam 
of glacial moraine; or 
their basins are actually 
gouged out of solid rock, 
their down-valley side 
dammed by harder, 
transverse strata met, 
but not conquered, by 
the old ice gouge. 


FTEN the fishing of 

such lakes requires 
a pack trip, and generally 
they are worth the pack- 
ing-in. The Marvines, 
in the White River pla- 
teau country, an eight- 
mile trail ride, are such 
lakes. They are stocked 
with natives; that is, 
with the Rocky Moun- 
tain type of cutthroat. 
The fight of the “native” 
is as full of pep as any 
rainbow’s battle. The 
cold water, fed by all- 
season snow banks, helps 
keep the water tempera- 
ture down, the fish flesh 
firm and springy. In the 
Marvines, fresh-water 
shrimp has been intro- 
duced. Marvine trout are 
plump, with flesh a deep 
salmon color. 

The Derbies in that 
region, Lake Constan- 
tine in the Holy Cross 
area, a string of lakes 
up on the Continental 


Snowman’s Lake, Holy 
Cross National Forest. A 
typical timberline lake 
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Divide west of North Park, Colorado, are 
all “pack” lakes. his is true of many 
lakes in the Wind River Mountains of Wy- 
oming; some of which are reached by game 
trails, known only to the local Indians. But 
there are some other lakes of this type, such 
as Sweetwater and Trappers in the White 
River country, the Woods Lake group of 
four lakes up near Holy Cross, some of 
the lower lakes in the Wind River section, 
and a few, thank heavens only a few, in 
the Yellowstone country, that can be 
reached by car. Other lakes have been 
grieviously depleted by  over-fishing, 
hrought about by too many auto roads. 





A Grand Mesa lake 


There are more of these lakes in high 
mountains than one would expect. In Colo- 
rado, the Grand Mesa has some two hun- 
dred; there are over 80 in the Sangre de 
Cristos; and over west of that, on the 
head-waters of the Rio Grande, Gunnison 
and Conejos, there are scores of other 
lakes of this class. I stood one day, in 
Wyoming, on the top of Chauvenet Peak, 
and counted eight such lakes in sight, all 
draining into the Wind River. Just over 
the hump, west, there were scads of others. 
Another day I looked at Seven Brothers 
Lakes, in the Bighorn Mountains, and just 
around the bend of the canyon I knew was 
Misty Moon Lake and its neighbors. 

These high lakes offer something dif- 
ferent in style from any other form of 
trout fishing. And so far as I know, it 
never has been introduced, except by word 
of mouth, to the anglers of the country. 

You fish from a raft; or around the 
edge. Often the bottom drops suddenly 
from the shore. Equally erratic, there may 
be upthrusting ledges in even the smallest 
lakes. Some with shallow edges have moss 
beds, if the elevation is not too great. Feed- 
ing zones are around the shores and ledges 
of the higher, deeper lakes, near inlets, in 
outlets, and at the edge of moss beds in the 
more shoal lakes, for all the world like 
feeding zones for bass and crappies. 

_ A breeze is almost indispensable in fish- 
ing these high lakes. They are glass-clear, 
most of them. I have seen fish coming for 
my fly, when waters were not too riffled— 
seen them come through twenty or more 
feet of that clear water. This happens only 
in those lakes where the trout are not too 
lure-wise. In such places, smooth water 
with you standing in sight will not bother 
the trout. It’s a great thrill to see that 
silvery flash driving for the barbed hook. 
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A wind riffle blends out leaders and 
blurs your own form. It is good practice, to 
wear a dark shirt or jacket. With a riffle 
running, you will fish a drowned fly or 
nymph. The strike is a bit slower than in 
a stream. The trout know there is no swift 
current to tear the fly away, or carry it 
to another trout; so they are more delib- 
erate. The rush, strike and setting of the 
hook are suggestive of a slow-motion pic- 
ture of something that usually happens 
with higher speed. 

Fishing from a raft has the advantage 
of not getting your line tangled in the 
shoreline shrubs and trees. There are few 
boats on these back lakes. You may find a 
place where waders may be worn, but often 
the latter are useless, since bottoms drop 
swiftly and it is raft or shoreline, or nothing. 

Fly patterns used on these higher lakes 
should tend toward the more somber tones. 
A Chama Willow Special, the two Black 
Gnats and the standard Grey Hackle are 
stand-by flies. While fishing Deep Lake, 
the mountain retreat to which Lon Chaney 
formerly slipped away when he had fin- 
ished a strenuous picture, I saw a day in 
which the big brooks were taking Parma- 
chenee Belles, Red Spinners and Jock 
Scotts as fast as offered. When there has 
been no wind riffle during the day, lighter 
colored flies, such as the Silver Doctor, 
White Moth or the Coachman, may tempt 
husky trout to hit at sundown or dusk. 

When there is sufficient breeze for insect 
flights to be blown out over the lake, trout 
will feed across the entire surface, includ- 
ing the very deep sections. Under those 
conditions you may desert shorelines and 
reef, and fish the whole lake. A spanking 
breeze means fishing time on these high 
waters. During a blizzard, curiously, is one 
of the best times of all to fish for timber- 
line trout. These snow flurries may come 
any day of the summer. 





The trout seem to fight more deliber- | 
ately in these lakes. I remember one rain- | 


bow, less than two pounds, hooked, while 


I was on a raft in a little lake west of | 


Snowmass Peak in the Elk Mountains, 
that took some twenty-four minutes to land 
after the strike. It is an error to believe 
the fish have stopped fighting in these lakes, 
simply because of slow action. Trying to 
land them too hastily will risk a snapped 
leader or hook torn out. It is not the diving, 
bouncing, rushing fight of stream fishing, 
but because of the cold water and the stam- 
ina of these fish of the timberlines, it is a 
totally good fight, lasting longer. 

Use a long rod; plenty of line. If you 
are on a raft, you'll need to get the line 
out far enough away to keep the fish from 
spotting you. If on shore, you must put it 
out, beyond the “drop off” or you may not 
get into the natural feeding zone. This ap- 
plies acutely when the wind is not kicking 
up adequate riffles. 

There is one condition that comes along 
in late August that is a jinx. Small, one- 
leaf algae grows in these lakes, and during 
a few weeks before the first frost, that 
algae may make the water a verdant green, 
obscure fish vision, fill them with plenty of 


“roughage” and keep catches down. The | 


use of brighter fly patterns may help, but 
even they do not wholly offset that “bloom 
in the lake” condition. 

These lakes are good fishing fields from 
the time the season opens until it closes. 
Even in October, there usually is an hour 
or so each day when they will perform. 
When streams are roily, low or just dis- 
appointing, these small, timberline lakes 
of the Rockies are sanctuary and surcease 
for the outdoorsman who wants some good 
trout fishing. 

You may not like lake fishing, but you 
can’t condemn all of it until you’ve tried 
some of these gems of the timberlines. 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLE R”) 


REELS AND BAITS 


Built from experience, and known by their 
record catches. Salt water and fresh water 
Reels, Baits, Hooks, Lines, Rods, Leaders- 
for Fly Rod Fishing, Bait Casting, Surf 
Casting, Trolling— 


Pflueger SUPREME 
Price, $25.00 















TANDEM 


J Luminous Ne, 2898 
= Sizes 1/0—1. Prices, 
d 55c—60c each. 


Pfiueger NOBBY 
Satin finish Nickalum. 
ERS Weighs only oz. 

No. 1963, $8.0 


CHUM SPOON— 
Weedless 
No. 7172—Sizes, 
3. 4. 5. Prices, 55c—60c—70c each. 


Pflueger AKRON © 
@ No. 1893—60 yd. . . .$5.50 
No. 1894—80 .-. 650 
No. 1893L—80 yd. Lee 
j spool..... 


PALO MINE 
ow 
3sizes—15 
‘“ a? Prices, 60c 
to 85c. 


-PFLUEGER 


A Great Name in Tackle 
Pocket Catal 
ood Fishing Guide FREE. Samet 
LW ae ae ee Oe OU eo) 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFA COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works Inc. 

Dept. FS-10, **The Pfluegers,’’ Akron, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 

No. 156. 
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Removable 
hood 
attached 
with zipper 





You're DRY ina 
Buttnick PARKA 


ORE sportsmen every day are turning 
to the parka-style coat for general 
outdoor wear. Originally used for winter 
sports only, the Buttnick PARKA is ideal 
for fishermen, hunters, mountaineers and 
all sportsmen. The Parka is made from 
8 oz. light green waterproofed army 
duck, with full zipper front. Plenty of big 
roomy pockets including pocket across en- 
tire back, also zipper closed. Snug fitting, 
adjustable at wrists and hips, detachable 
hood, the Buttnick PARKA is an economi- 
cal all-purpose coat. Give chest measure- 
ment over heavy shirt when ordering. 


PREPAID 


$§% ANrWHERE IN 


If aor o A satisfied, return in 5 days, money dag 


BUTTNICK 
ALL- — 


BUTTNICK MFG. CO. 


204 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH SEATTLE, WASH 











GENUINE AL WILSON TACKLE 





Famous lures for Trout to Tarpon. Samples, thirty-day offer, if your 

dealer cannot supply you. In four metals: soem, bronse, copper, nickie- 

silv “9 Trolling _gocone—cach: 2B, 25e: 3B, + 4B, 40c; 5B, 50c; 

'SB, 60c; 6B, ; 7B, 85e; TBB, 90c. Bt * 41 0—2—250; v4— 
$503 5/6450. Send, coins and dealer's name. 
AL WILSON CO. 

1539 Folsom Street San Francisco, Calif. 











New All Transparent 


Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box. $1.00 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell Contents always visible. 
No. 20, 21 and 22 size. 6 x32 x 

No. 25.6 x32 x% 


Write for Catalog No. 5 
It shows the complete line. 


No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 


No. 21 Lure 
Box, $1.00 


Britt DEWITT Baits Div. 


Shoe Form Co.Inc 
AUBURN, N-Y. 
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FLUKE FISHING 


By James Daly 


the physical 
flounder, the 


LAT in shape, with 

characteristics of the 
fluke is not a game fish, but owes its 
popularity to its excellent food value. 
However, when given an equal chance 
against the angler, it puts up a determined 


| fight. Light tackle will afford the fish this 
| chance. In return it will afford the angler 
| more sport and more fish. 


A good outfit is a nine-foot steel rod 
with a six-thread line. The most practical 
and popular rig is a three-foot gut leader 
with a long-shanked fluke hook fastened to 
the line about six inches above the sinker. 
An extra light outfit that was very suc- 
cessful consisted of a rod with a tip that 
was made from the second joint of a fly 





A Service to Our Readers 


HIS department is the angler’s own for 

the discussion of everything concern- 
ing fresh and salt water fish and fishing. 
New methods and kinks valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











rod, with silk thread for line. An eight- 
pound fluke was taken on this outfit. 

The advantage of light tackle is that it 
is more sensitive to bites, as a fluke will 


| usually first seize a killie by the tail and 
| tug lightly, so that an angler with a heavy 





| 


rod, if he is able to feel the strike, will 
lift the tip of the rod and pull the killie 
out of the fluke’s mouth. The angler with 
the light outfit, however, will be able to 
| detect the fish’s wariness by the manner 
in which it tugs at the bait. If it pulls gent- 
ly at the bait, he will pay out more line. 


| When the fish feels that the bait is free, 


it will gulp it down and start to swim 
away. When this happens it is hardly ever 


| necessary to strike, as the fluke swallows 
| the bait so deeply that it is often difficult 


to get the hook out. It is here that the 
long shank of the fluke hook facilitates in 
disgorging the barb. 

The consistently successful fisherman is 
the one who knows the feeding habits and 
| haunts of the species he is after. Thus a 


| little knowledge of the ways of the fluke 


| shrimp, 
| quest of prey, 


is as essential to the success of a fishing 
|trip as the proper tackle. The principal 
| diets of the fluke are killies, spearing, 
and soft shell crabs. When in 
the fluke works its way 
inshore over sand bars and into shallow 


| water where bait fish might take refuge. 


Deep holes are also favorite habitats of 
the fluke. 

It is not a difficult fish to hook, as it is 
not usually suspicious, but the angler who 
makes his bait look natural will stand the 
best chance. The killie is undoubtedly the 
best bait, as it has a remarkable vitality 
and endurance that allow it to be hooked 
and stay alive indefinitely. 

There are a number of ways to hook a 





killie with naturalness as the principal 
requisite. One of the easiest and best ways 
lis to hook it through the upper lip, thus 
| allowing it to swim naturally and stay alive 
| indefinitely. It is then in a position to swim 
away from and avoid crabs. The second 
way is to pass the hook through the mouth 
and out the gill covering. This method 
leaves the killie uninjured, but has the 
disadvantage of preventing the killie from 
breathing properly. A third way is to hook 
the killie lightly through the skin near 
the tail. A killie hooked in this fashion will 
usually prove to be a very effective bait 
as it will live for quite a long time. 





Spearing is used and favored by a great 
many anglers, but it has the disadvantage 
of not being able to live after being hooked, 
Its silvery sides are a great attraction, not 
only for fluke, but for that persistent and 
ever abundant pest, the crab. The only 
thing to do, w hen the crabs get i 
some, is to pull up the anchor and move 
to another spot. Shrimp, shedder crab, 
mullet, clams, sandworms, and strip baits 
may all be used for fluke, but mullet js 
the only one that may be compared with 
killies and spearing for results. 

There are two ways to fish for fluke, 
namely, drifting and still-fishing. Of the 
two, drifting produces the better results, In 
drifting, the boat is allowed to go with 
the tide. The angler pays out about seven- 
ty-five feet of line with a killie that has 
been hooked through the lip, or has had 
the hook passed through its mouth and 
out its gill covering, thus allowing it, in 
either method, to swim naturally. There 
will be a constant series of tugs as the 
sinker drags over the sand ridges on the 
bottom. At first they may fool the inex- 
perienced angler into believing it is a fluke, 
but when a fluke really takes hold the 
difference will become apparent. 

Although the fluke usually takes its 
time about seizing a bait, it will now and 
then take it on the run and strike like a 
bluefish. The writer has several times been 
deceived into thinking he had hooked a 





161%4-pound fluke caught by A. R. Witt 


blue or a weakfish, when an energetic fluke 
struck his bait. In still-fishing, the angler 
anchors his boat over a bar preferably 
near a tide- -way. It is generally agre 
that the best time for fluke are the last 
two hours of the flood tide and the first 
two hours of the ebb tide. The difference 
between still-fishing and drifting is that, 
in the former the angler waits for the fish 
to come to him, and in the latter case it is 
the direct reverse. 

The best sinker is the bank style. This 
is a practical sinker both for still-fishing 
and for drifting. Its weight should be 
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determined by local conditions. The hook 
should be a long-shanked fluke hook. 
There are three sizes: No. 1, 1/0, and 2/0. 
The 1/0 is the happy medium in most 
cases and will handle any fluke from the 
smallest to the largest. Fluke usually aver- 
age about two pounds, but “doormats” run 
up to fifteen pounds and better. 

A filet of fluke is one of the finest of 
sea foods. It is very easy fish to filet, 
and well worth while. It rids the flesh of 
the bones, makes it easier to cook, and 
appeals to people who are squeamish about 
eating fish because of the bone hunting 
that usually accompanies it. Scale and 
clean the fluke first, then with a sharp 
knife follow the life-line that runs along 
the middle of its back, Using the backbone 
as a guide, start cutting the flesh from it. 
As soon as you have started to separate 
the flesh from the bone, grip the flesh in 
one hand and turn it upward, while free- 
ing it from the backbone with the knife. 
Running the knife along the backbone and 
working toward the side, you will soon 
have the filet off. Do this to the remaining 
side, then turn the fish over and repeat 
the operation. When you have done one 
properly, you can do a hundred with ease. 


HE’S AT IT AGAIN 


N the November, 1935, issue Fiero & 

SrrEAM had the pleasure of publishing 
an account by Lansdell Anderson, of how 
Michael Lerner “cleaned up” on tuna in 
Lobster Bay, Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. In 
case you have forgotten or overlooked that 
article, let me remind you. 

On his first trip he boated five tuna in 
three days for a total weight of 1849 
pounds, That would have held an ordinary 
fisherman, like you or me, but not Michael 
Lerner. He went back later for about a 
week and landed—on rod and reel—twenty- 
six fish that totaled 5536 pounds. 

Apparently it makes no difference where 
he goes—Florida, Bimini, anywhere—his 
catch is such that it must be written up 
in the papers, and as a result, various 
resort news-bureaus bombard Fietp & 
StrREAM with photos showing the largest 
catch or the largest fish or the largest 
something credited to his rod. 

His latest exploit with rod and reel was 
to land the first broadbill swordfish ever 
boated in Eastern Canadian waters, off 
Louisburg, Nova Scotia. This fish weighed 
in at 462% pounds and was landed in the 
short time of 1 hour and 12 minutes. The 
photograph shows Mr. Lerner and the fish 
—yes, that’s he with the smile, and he 
wasn’t smiling because he had just broken 
a record, he was merely anticipating what 
he was destined to do a few days later. 
Here is the first equation: 1 fish equals 
l record. Please keep it in mind. 

__On August 6th he tried his luck again— 
if you can call it luck—and it took him an 
hour and twenty minutes to overpower 
another broadbill. This time, one that 
weighed 535 pounds and broke the North 
Atlantic record, which had stood since 
1930 when a 505-pound broadbill was 
caught off Montauk Point, New York. The 
equation then stood : 2 fish equal 2 records. 

You'd think that an hour and twenty 
minutes of pumping more than a quarter 
of a ton of fighting swordfish would have 
satisfied him for that day, but I'll bet he 
was smiling again, and when Michael 
Lerner smiles, look out for records. 

Instead of calling it off for the day, he 
kept right at it and proceeded to do some- 
thing that no man has ever done before 
in the old Atlantic—he landed, on rod and 
reel, two giant broadbill swordfish in one 
day! Again the equation went up. It was 
then : 3 fish equal 3 records. 

This time, however, he didn't get off 
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with a mere hour and twenty minutes’ fight, 
as the fish took him and his dory for a 
real ride—he fishes for broadbill in a 14- 
foot dory with an outboard motor—towing 
him 12 miles out to sea in a battle that 
lasted 4 hours and 2 minutes. 

Let me see; the score stood at 3 all. But 
wait a minute! This last fish broke two 


more records, as it weighed 601 pounds, | MACKEREL 
| 


| Sent on 





Photo Courtesy Canadian National Railways | 


Michael Lerner and his first record-break- 
ing broadbill 


again breaking the North Atlantic record. 
It also broke the North Pacific record 
of 573 pounds which had remained on the 
record books since 1927. The final equa- 
tion for two days: 3 fish equal 5 records. 
And that looks like a record in itself. 

The holder of the world’s record on 
broadbill swordfish is W. E. S. Tuker, 
who caught an 837'4-pounder off Tocopil- 
la, Chile, in 1934, 

SetH Briccs 
_ 


EASY WAY TO CLEAN FISH 


OR bass or other fish with large 

scales of 1% pounds and over: Drop 
whole fish, without any preparation, into 
rapidly boiling water. Keep water boiling 
and fish entirely submerged for forty-five 
seconds by the clock. Remove immediately 
from water and with a knife and the ball 
of your thumb pull out all the fins by the 
roots; they will come readily. Now, slit 
the skin on the back, from head to tail. 
The skin and scales will lift off easily. 
Next slit the belly (not deep) from vent 
to gills. Cut through backbone at base cf 
head and top of gills. Take the body in 
the right hand, the head in the left and 
separate. The entrails will remain attached 


| 


| 
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|The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 





Approval to please you! 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENS 


You'll never know how delicious fish can py 
be until you serve some of my mackerel | 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It 
will be the rarest treat you've known in 
months. Take one of my new, meaty 
Fall-caught mackerel fillets. Freshen 
it. Broil it in its own juices to a tempt- 
ing brown, until the rich, tender 
meat falls apart at the touch of 
your fork. Serve piping hot. Your 
mouth will water at its appetizing 
aroma. You'll smack your lips 
over its wonderful flavor. 







1 guarantee them 


|'What Makes My Mackerel 


| My fillets come to you all cleaned 


Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets 
—the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want 
—to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are caretully sliced from the 
fat, tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. 
Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
mackerel fillets are so tender and full bodied that 


they just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now — 





unless you wish to 


Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship 
you a pail of 18 extra choice 
mackerel fillets—each fillet suit- 
able for an individual serving. 


18 


Extra Choice 


Mackerel 
Fillets 


Only 
$900 


no heads—no tails—no large 
body bones—no waste whatever— 
just meaty fillets packed in new 
brine in a wax-lined wooden pail. 
Taste one—broiled the Down 
East way. If not satisfied it’s the 
finest mackerel you ever tasted, 
return the balance at my ex- 


pense. Otherwise, send me only Delivered 
$2 within 30 ange. —_—_ fam- FREE! 
ilies get their seafood from me ‘ 
this “prove-it-yourself” way. I’ve nh & 


been doing business this way 











for 51 years and I must say that 
this is the lowest price for this 


| size pail of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. Send 


to the head. The body, except for the back- 


bone, will be free of small bones. 
Success depends upon the time the fish 
is left in the boiling water. If not long 


enough, the skin will stick fast and if too | 


long, the meat will be partly cooked and 
fall apart. From forty-five seconds for a 


1¥4-pound fish to seventy-five seconds for | 
a 5-pound fish is about right. One or two | 


trials and you will never again scale a | 


fish the old way. 
Lewis Morrison 


your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
114 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


| Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
| 114 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges 

| prepaid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel 

| fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and 

practically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets 

| I am not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at 

your expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll 

| send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 

| Name ..... 

| Address ; : 

City dinsiesstopilbonbslicasa State ... 

| Bank or other reference .............c00000008 = 

| *If you wish to send check for full amount now. I'I! 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25¢ beauti- 

| fully illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful 

| seafood recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded 
if you are not pleased in every way. 

U 





FOR REAL INDOOR SPORT 
Yul an fimerican- Mads raflir 
ENLARG-OR-PRINTER 


What fun you'll have enlarging your favorite 
negatives with this compact, efficient unit! Added 
improvements give even greater convenience, 
versatility, and ease of operation. 

With it, handsome, professional- 

type enlargements are limited as 

to size only by the quality of 

your negatives. In addition, it is 

a contact printer and re- J 
touching desk — almost . 

a complete darkroom 
in itself Ask your 
dealer to explain its 
many new features and 
to show you the new 
book, “Photogr aphic En- 
larging”’ free with 
every ENLARG-OR- 
PRINTER or $3.50 when 
purchased separately, 


National GRAFLEX series 1 


Many “big camera” features make 
this American-made GRAFLEX 
the world’s finest miniature reflex 
camera. In the hands of thousands 
of owners the world over, it is 
securing superior pictures under 
all kinds of conditions—pictures 
- that can be enlarged pectorsy with 
the ENLARG-OR-PRINTER. It’s 
. just a handful, yet it = bey a 10 
album-sized pictures from every 8-exposure film. 


Send today for the new GRAFLEX 
catalog and the folder on “‘Photo- 


graphie Enlarging’’ book. Paste cou- 
* pon below on penny post card, if 
you wish. Folmer Grafiex Corpora- 
tion, Dept. FS-2, Rochester, N. Y. 
—_—_—_—— a ——_—-— 
FOLMER "GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. FS-2, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
"lease send me your new catalog on GRAFLEX All 
American-made Cameras, Accessories and the ENLARG- 
pa PRINTER. Also, folder on ‘‘Photographic Enlarging’ 
wok. 











"Just aHandful” 


Name 





Address 



























For hard outdoor work or easy 
exercise, you'll get years of 
wear and comfort from these 
famous Brown's Beach Jackets. 
ideal for wear in any weather. 
Won't rip, ravel, tear or “bind” 
the arms. Ask for Brown's Beach 
Jackets by name. If your dealer 
doesn't carry them, write us. 

BROWN’'S BEACH JACKET CO. 
610 Chandler St.. Worcester, Mass. 











FISHERMEN 


Do your autumn fishing with Fly Tackle. 
Catch more fish, have more sport. Put back 
fish uninjured. Send 5c for 169 pages of fine 
tackle—valuable hints and data. Fly and 
leader material list free. 


PAUL H.Y/OuNG 


8065-1 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich, 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 





yet the magazine you have been 
looking for, at a price you can afford 
to pay. Edited by the well known 
. A. V. Harding, F-F-G 
pach monthly issue 64 to 

ascinating, thrilling, true 
of the “undoes ig PRA. 


*PARM ; 
and Ammunition, © a . 
craft, Dogs, Coon and Fox Hunting, 
Fur Markets and Prices. New Reduced 
price on newsstands—I5e a copy o 
$1.80 © year. Save money by sending 
your order TODAY for our 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Se 50c 







Clip ad, attach address and send with 50c cash, stamps or M. O. to 


FUR-FISH-GAME, 184 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 
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A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— 


By Bill Baxter 


IG-GAME” angling, about the fastest 

growing infant in the world of sports, 
naturally has suffered some growing pains. 
No need for alarm, however, for eventually 
this sport will reach its proper proportions 
and good sportsmanship will prevail. From 
a tangled, jumbled and snarled lot of tackle 
regulations, fishing records and misinfor- 
mation, will come one of the finest hobbies 
that a man could possibly enjoy. 


Cow 


At last, the final refinement has been 
made in big-game fishing gear, for he has 
just setdinel a circular which fully de- 
scribes an electric bell-ringing device 
that starts clanging when a fish strikes 
| your lure. 
own 


Anglers along the middle Atlantic coast 
are all excited about the discovery, off 
Ocean City, Maryland, of what seems to 
be an exceptional place to catch white 
marlin, where as many as thirty-five of 
| these fish have been sighted in one day. 


cow 





Catalina Island fishermen are also mak- 
ing fine catches of Pacific black marlin, 
many of them running from 150 to 350 
pounds in weight. 


cow 


Several years ago, Carrie Fin, a sports- 
woman of Tahiti, set a mark for all marlin 
anglers to shoot at by landing an 823- 
pounder on 39-thread line. 


ow 


Lines are made i in different weights and 
thicknesses in order to provide a proper 
balance and to give better service to the 
many different rod lengths and weights. 
The use of a heavy salmon line on a trout 
rod would soon ruin the rod, and to use a 
54- or 72-thread linen line on a rod de- 
signed to handle not heavier than a 39- 
thread, will do the same thing. Seek the 
advice of your tackle dealer, for he will 
know the limitations of the rods he sells. 


Cw 


Lots of commercial fishermen are awak- 
ening to the fact that there is, in many 
cases, a fine profit to be made by taking 
the deep-sea angler fishing. It is only nec- 
essary to clean up the boat a bit and add a 
few inexpensive accessories. It’s cleaner 
and easier work, and a sure day’s pay, in- 
stead of risking the chance of getting a 
big catch to market, only to find that the 
prices quoted will not even pay for the 
gasoline used. 


ow 


September and October are the peak 
months of salt-water catches along the 
middle Atlantic coast. The bluefish have 
spawned and are in better fighting trim 
and the weakfish and striped bass are also 
more plentiful during this period. That’s 
when the surf angler really gets busy, for 
then these fish all work close into shore 
and provide great sport. 


cw 


Ethics in the sport of angling always 
provide for the use of well balanced tackle. 
Such that will not only tax the skill of the 
angler to the utmost, but which also al- 
lows the possible escape of a game fish 
that can outplay the angler or over-tax his 
tackle. Never do these ethics include the 
unwarranted taking of the greatest num- 





ber of fish in the shortest possible time. 
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AUTO MINNOW CAN 


6 i make a can in which minnows may 
be transported in an automobile over 
comparatively long Catencen, geta 5-gal- 
lon milk can and drill a 34-inch hole jn 
the neck about 2 inches pA the top ring 
of the can. 

Take the valve from an old inner tube, 
remove the valve core, cut off the bottom 
and solder the valve stem to a piece of 








INNER TUBE VALVE 
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36-inch’ (outside) copper tubing, long 
enough to almost reach the bottom of the 
can. Insert tubing in hole and solder se- 
curely to the can. 

To use; fill four-fifths full of water, 
attach a tire pump to valve stem and aerate 
the water at frequent intervals. 

The can will hold three dozen fair-sized 
minnows, which can be kept in good con- 
dition for hours if the water is aerated 
regularly. 

Joun L. Ricwarps 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A CORRECTION 


On page 70 of the September, 1936, issue of 
Fiectp & Stream, I note you say that Louis Car- 
ter caught a 9-pound 4-ounce rainbow trout on 
March 7, 1935. I think you are mixed on your 
dates. The trout season in New York did not 
open until the first Saturday in April and a fish 
caught in March would be illegal and not eligible 
for entry in your Contest. If the date stated is 
correct, I am wondering what a game protector 
might say if one happens to read this item. 

H. P. Snoperass. 


Ans.—You are 100% right. The date was orig: 
inally written May 7, 1935, which was the day 
on which the fish was caught. Somewhere between 
the writing of the article and the printing, May 
was turned into March, It’s funny what printers 
can do. The error was discovered too late to 
have it corrected before the issue was distributed. 

FisHinG Eprror. 


RELEASING SMALL FISH 


What is the best way to take a small fish 
from a hook without injuring it? 
H, P. Wrtson. 


Ans.—With a fish hooked in the mouth, I 
usually grip it by the lower lip between thumb 
and finger while extracting the hook. If the 
hook has been swallowed, it is almost impossible 
to remove it without injuring the fish. However, 
a disgorger will frequently extract a deeply 
swallowed hook without injury to the fish, and 
one should be carried by every angler. Always 
wet the hands before touching any fish. 

FisHinac Epiror. 


BALANCE OF ROD AND REEL 


I recently purchased a fly rod and reel which 
tires my wrist in casting. A friend suggest 
that the reel is too heavy for the rod. Is there 
any way of testing for balance? 3 

J. E. Wrnsiow. 


Ans.—With the reel and line attached to the 


rod, the point of balance should be about six 


inches in front of the center of the grip. 
FisuHine Epitor. 
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Note the @ You'll find more 
5 Roomy and more outdoor 
Pockets fellows zipped from 


waist to chin— 
protected from any 

weather in a 
Hirsch- WeisZIP- 
STAG.Hirsch- 
Weis studied 
your wants 
and needs — 
then fash- 
ioned this fine 
garment from 
26 oz. all-wool 
Oregon fabric 

and 

Guarantees it 
WATERPROOF 


One Motion 
Zips Closed the 
Entire Front 
We bet you'll 
get more real 
satisfaction 
from a Hirsch- 
Weis garment 
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Foe "ve ever 
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WWhitila veld: 
TUR) NEW LOW PRICES 


from factory distributors on 6-8-10- 
12-16-18-inch boots. OUR LEADER, 
full 16-inch waterproofed, double 
leather or cord soles $6.45, also 18-inch $6.95. 
SPECIAL: Byrd Expedition Waterproofing; Giant 
$1.50 size, NOW $1.00. 


MAILMAN BOOT CO. Founded 1915 


VERBAIL TRAPS 
catch and hold animals 
without pain or injury 

VERBAIL TRAP COMPANY 






BROCKTON, MASS. 








807-Distriet National Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
magazine — this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
wenery * aan big-game hunts, mining, industries. 
Send $1, ora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 

: 50 for year’s subscription or 15e for single copy. 


. THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
ex C- Box C-122 Ketchikan, Alaska 


FISTU LA send tor 


For fistula or oth 
er rectal trou- 
pe permanent relief is entirely 
¢. Read about the mild 
it h cary treatment, and what 
a8 done for thousands of 
Sufferers. Address 


cap CLINIC 
415 Elms Bi Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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TROUT-FISHING AMATEUR 


TI am just an amateur at trout fishing and have 
a few questions I wish to ask you, so here they 
are: 
When should I use worms for bait? 
When should I use dry flies? 
When should I use wet flies? 
What types of flies are best? 
Which is the best direction 
stream or down stream? 
Should the dry fly and line be greased to 
keep it afloat? 
will be very grateful to you if you answer 
these questions even if they do sound silly to an 
experienced fisherman, 


whe 


to fish, up 


— OA 


Birt DENGLER. 


Ans.—I'll answer your questions as best I 
can, but in some cases it is impossible to give 


| a definite answer to them. 


1. Worms can be used with more or less suc- 
cess at almost any time during the trout season. 
As a rule, however, the only time when it might 
be essential to use worms is very early in the 
season when the water is still cold. This simply 
means that there are no natural insects on the 
stream and, therefore, the trout cannot be feed- 
ing on any. Such being the case, it might be re- 
garded as not sensible to use lures which are 
supposed to imitate natural flies. 

2. By the same token, dry flies are supposed to 
be used only when there is a hatch of natural 
insects on the stream, and that, in our section 
of the country, is usually from the early part 
of a. 1y on. 

There is a certain amount of discussion 
was anglers as to just what a wet fly is sup- 
posed to represent. Some say it is a nymph 
which is a natural insect in its immature state 
—that is, before it has assumed the winged 
form—and others say that it is supposed to 
represent a dead insect that has fallen upon the 
stream. In any event, all this would indicate 
that wet flies should be used some time during 
the fly season, Actually, however, certain wet 
flies, properly handled, can be used with success 
at almost any season of the year, right from 
opening day on. 

4. You ask what types of flies are best. That 
is something I cannot tell you. It all depends 
upon conditions and how you fish the flies. If any 
particular flies were “best” I suppose everybody 
—_ be using them. 

As to whether you fish up stream or down 
stream depends entirely upon the method of 
fishing you are using. With wet flies you could 
fish them in either direction and also across 
stream, Dry flies, for reasons that I cannot go 
into within the lengths of a letter, must almost 
necessarily be fished up or up and across stream, 
If you fish them down stream they would cease 
to be dry flies. 

6. In dry fly fishing it is almost always neces- 
sary to grease—that is waterproof—both the fly 
and the line in order to keep them floating— 
but not the leader. 

Frankly, since some of your questions indi- 
cate that you are rather confused on the subject 
of fly fishing, as most of us naturally would be 
in the early stages, I think the best thing for you 
to do is to go to your local public library and look 
up some books on the subject. There are a great 
many of them and these will tell you a lot more 
than I could hope to do in a letter. 


FisuinGc Epitor. 


CARE IN UNJOINTING ROD 


> 

You will forgive me if I take exception to the 
illustrated article in Frecp & Stream describing 
a method for unjointing a rod which is badly 
stuck. 

In this article the illustration and description 
call for the hands of both operators to be put 
on the rod. In that way there is too much danger 
of breaking or marring the rod, especially if 
one of the “fishermen” is inexperienced. In 
pulling hard, there is a great danger that the 
two hands on either side of the ferrule will pull 
at different angles, thus tending to bend or break 
the rod. 

The better way is for the owner to put his 
hands on the rod, one on either side of the fer- 
rule, as usual. The second person faces the first 
and grasps his hands, not the rod. Both persons 
pull to part the rod. In this way the above 
danger is obviated. 

Set up a rod and try both ways with a friend, 
and you will see at once what is meant. 

S. ArtTHuUR JOHNSON. 


Ans.—Many thanks for your letter. Your slant 
on the method which we suggested some time 
ago for unjointing a rod is the first one of that 
nature that I have had—and you may be right. 
All I can say, however, is that for many years 
before I came with Fietp & Stream I was in 
the retail tackle business, and the boys and I 
took apart scores of rods in the manner de- 
scribed and I am frank to say that we never had 
any trouble whatsoever. This may have been 
fortune. 

If the proper positions are taken by the two 
people, it is possible to get an entirely straight 
pull on the rod. Yours, nevertheless, is a pre- 
caution worth bearing in mind. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


(END OF FISHING DEPARTMENT) 
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Pressure Camp Stoves 


LUE-FLAME 
stoves burning 
either gasoline or 
kerosene under 
pressure scarcely require 
any introduction to 
campers. You know 
the general type. Al- 
most without excep- 
tion, they all operate 
upon the same princi- 
ple; a plunger pump 
attached to the fuel 
tank provides the pres- 
sure. In almost every 
instance also, you en- 
joy the heartening sight of a quart of 
water coming to the boil in the agreeably 
brief time of five or six minutes. For a 
combination of business-like cooking jobs, 
ease of handling and carry- 
ing, this sort of stove is pretty 
much in a class by itself. 

It also meets the following 
comforting requirements of a 
thoroughly workable stove 
for the average camp: 

“You don’t have to wait a 
long time for the stove to heat 
up, as the flame is just as 
hot when first lighted as it 
will be at any time and can 
be regulated to suit the cook- _ & 
ing. It works in all kinds of 
weather, can be taken under 
cover on a rainy day and 
there’s no wet wood problem 
with which to wrestle. The 
liquid fuel can be carried conveniently, and, 
last but not least, the risk of starting a 
forest fire is eliminated. 

So much and more being freely granted, 
suppose that we pick this sort of stove 
apart and see what it’s made of, also where 
the various types belong. Let it be first 
noted that some types use gasoline as fuel, 
while others use kerosene. There seems to 
exist a common impression that gasoline 
is far and above the more efficient of the 
two fuels. This isn’t strictly true. Gasoline, 
weight for weight, will give slightly more 
heat units than kerosene, but kerosene is 
about twelve per cent heavier than gaso- 
line. In the long run, it might be said, that 
you actually get more heat units out of 
kerosene than the same volume of gaso- 
line. Gasoline, however, has its advantages, 
various of which are the following: 

It is cleaner than kerosene and less 
likely to clog the burners. It is often easier 
fo start than kerosene as it ignites at a 
lower temperature. A gasoline stove can 





Oven type with 
folding stand 


Two burners with 
folding stand 





By 
ELON JESSUP 


be lighted with its own fuel, doesn’t neces- 
sitate the carrying of extra fuel for light- 
ing—usually alcohol—as in the case of 
kerosene stoves. And finally gasoline is 
commonly more available than kerosene. 
This last item of availability is pretty 
much the crux of the matter. Perhaps 
ninety per cent of the pressure camp stoves 
now in current use are gasoline burners— 
and there’s sound sense behind this high 
percentage. If you traveled by motor car, 
it wouldn’t make sense to equip yourself 
with an outfit that burned only kerosene. 
Yet don’t walk away with the impression 
that gasoline stoves fill 
the whole picture. A hik- 
er or canoeist hitting far 
back into the woods 
might find himself just 
as well off, if not better, 
with a small, compact 
kerosene burning outfit. 
Please note, in the 
foregoing, that a marked 
distinction is drawn between stoves 
that burn gasoline and those burn- 
ing kerosene. Any confusion on 
this point is a case of monkeying 
with the buzz-saw. I have seen 
advertised a certain stove that is 
said to burn either gasoline or 
kerosene, but I have never used 
it or even seen it. It may be safe and fool- 
proof; the manufacturers ought to know 
and I have no reason to 
doubt their word. Yet 
speaking from the stand- 
point of the majority of 
pressure stoves in current 
use and that have been for 
years, I make no bones 
about stating that gaso- 
line burning and kerosene 
burning stoves are two 
entirely different animals. 
They are structurally 
different. As gasoline ig- 
nites at a lower tempera- 
ture than kerosene, the 
gasoline stove is equipped with special 
safety measures, such as a control valve 
that extinguishes the flame at its source. 
Most kerosene stoves lack this, for they 
don’t require it. I have particularly in mind 
cylindrical based kerosene stoves of the 
Primus pattern. However, the important 





Two-burner table 
type with shield 





point is this: if you pour gasoline into a 
stove that has been built exclusively to 
burn kerosene, very likely there may be 
the deuce to pay. 

It is frequently done, hence my present 
furor. What's more, the perpetrator of this 
experiment may find himself getting away 
with it. That is, : 
maybe he will for a 
dozen times, but if 
so, it is only be- 
cause he has luck 
with him. About the 
thirteenth time he 
tries it, the low- 
temperature ignit- 
ing gasoline vapor 
backfires into the 
tank and the stove 
explodes. He 
doesn’t try it again. 

Some such inci- 
dent as this travels far and gives pressure 
stoves a bad name, which they scarcely 
deserve. More than one camper half ex- 
pects his stove to blow up every time he 
lights it. And perhaps this is just as well, 
for fear breeds caution and caution is use- 
ful whenever inflammable liquids such as 
gasoline and kerosene are involved—par- 
ticularly when they are working under 
pressure. As for whatever actual dangers 
may exist, you can play safe with the 
pressure stove by keeping it in good work- 
ing order and being reasonably careful. 





Vapor pressure 
oil stove 


OT to be overlooked, is the essential 
quality of the merchandise involved 
in the first place. An established make, 
universally in use, tends to inspire greater 
confidence than an wn- 
familiar brand or no brand 
at all; it is well to re 
member that you are play- 
ing with fire. Further- 
more, new parts are more 
readily obtainable. . 
The printed list of i- 
structions, that goes with 
a new stove, should be fol- 
lowed to the letter. When, 
for example, I find myself 
carefully instructed never 
to fill the tank more than 
three-quarters full of fuel, 
you can bet your boots I don’t; or at least 
not any more, for it is not very pleasant 
to have a sudden geyser-like flame singe 
the hair off your forearm because you have 
been careless enough to fill the tank to the 
top. Don’t lose the list of instructions, as 
you are sure to need them again. 
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As to keeping the stove in good work- 
ing order, importantly under such a head 
would come keeping it clean, the feed 
passages free and the fuel preferably 
strained. It doesn’t do any stove a bit of 
good to let the coffee or stewed fruit boil 
over and clog up the burner; in fact, if 
this happens when you aren’t looking, the 
flame may be put out and the stand flooded. 
Then you are liable to have a small bon- 
fire on your hands. Neither is it good for 
the stove’s health to accumulate rust from 
dampness nor dust and grime from the 
road. All such accumulations get into the 
working parts and start trouble. 

If, at any time, a leak appears in one 
of the joints, let the stove cool off imme- 
diately and plug it up. Soaping the threads 
will usually serve. You can spot a leak by 
its hissing sound. In case your stove burns 
gasoline, use the plain, untreated gas, not 
the “ethyl” variety of gas, which tends to 
clog, With either a gasoline or kerosene 
stove, the secret of getting it properly go- 
ing is usually a generous amount of start- 
ing heat. A windshield also helps. During 
cold weather, a second burning out of the 
priming cup is time well spent. 

As to the types of stoves involved, let 
us display, as Exhibit A, the familiar 
folding article enclosed in a small steel 
case. The size of the case varies with the 
number of burners contained therein, 
which may variously mean one, two or 
three. The two-burner outfit is the one 
that can be particularly recommended for 
a happy combination of convenience and 
results, It’s not a big package; only about 
fifteen inches long, eight inches wide and 
four inches deep. 

All stoves of this type are gasoline con- 
sumers. They can’t be beaten for motor 
campers and many permanent camps. In 
fact, provided you can get the fuel, they 
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Trotwood Trailers bring home comforts to fishermen and hunters 


fit into almost any sort of camp. For hik- 
ing, however, even the smallest size is a 
little too bulky. One of the worthwhile 
features of all these gasoline box stoves is 
a supplementary oven. 

All the rest of the pressure stoves, for 
the sake of convenience, we will lump into 
one category and call the Primus type. Of 
course, there are some of them that don’t 
bear this respected name but it is a name 
that in common usage has come to signify 
the lot. The Primus type is a single- 
burner outfit, consisting of a burner mount- 
ed on a round brass tank and three de- 
tachable legs supporting the grid. 

Most stoves of this sort are kerosene 
burners, although not all. Motorists are 
ordinarily not interested in them; yet 
there’s much to be said in favor of taking 
along, for supplementary service, a stove 
of the Primus type that burns gasoline. 
This makes three working burners when 
used with a two-burner folding stove. 

Some of the Primus stoves roar like a 
plumber’s blow-torch ; others burn silently. 
The silent ones are the more suitable for 
indoors, for the roarers may get on your 
nerves, although outdoors that doesn’t mat- 
ter as much. There are two sizes: one big, 
although it stands only about nine inches 
high; the other the so-called pocket-size. 
There are, in fact, two different midget 
stoves : one built to burn kerosene, the other 
designed for gasoline. 

The kerosene kit comes apart and fits 
into a tin box measuring seven inches by 
five and weighing a little under two 
pounds. The tank holds a half pint of kero- 
sene which will burn for two hours. The 
gasoline burning Primus is even a smaller 
outfit and weighs only a pound. Either is 
just the thing for a back-pack. I have 
owned one of the kerosene midgets for 
years and wouldn’t be parted from it. 
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TRAILERS AND TROUT 


By George 


BOULDER-STUDDED trout stream 

is hustling, right under the tail of 
our trailer in the camp just above Boul- 
der, Colorado. The water is not quite as 
clear as crystal because of some gold- 
mining operations up the canyon, but 
there are trout—sleek, fast rainbows. It 
's not more than a dozen feet from my 
‘ypewriter to the eddy where I caught one 
yesterday. He took a Dark Nymph and 
jumped about four times before I could 
lower the rod tip. Then he slid over the 
tail of the glide into fast water and I 
thought my leader wouldn’t take it, but it 
held and I netted him. 

In the pool below lives “the big one that 
got away.” In about an hour, when the 
sun drops past the rim-rock, I am going 
to drown a yellow-bodied Gray Hackle and 
drift it around his own particular boul- 
der. Perhaps he will let bygones be by- 
Sones, come out again and fight like a man. 


H. Denny 


All of which may give you some small 
idea of my state of mind as I sit here and 
work on this article. If it is late, this 
month, I hope the boss understands. 

The idea is to write about trailers, not 
fish. Let’s see. Whoa! Just a minute, 
please. A fisherman stepped around the 
bend and is about to throw a fly at my 
big rainbow in the eddy where he lives. 
I'll have to watch this. Back in a second. 

The news is all good. He didn’t get a 
touch in a dozen casts and has gone on 
down. Back to business. 

Many prospective trailer buyers are du- 
bious about towing a trailer over Western 
mountain roads, but I believe our recent 
experiences should reassure them. 

During the last two months we have 
hit some really tough stretches. We have 
a careless habit of poking off into side 
roads without quite knowing where we 
will wind up. Between El Paso and Albu- 
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NEW MODEL 30 $495 


F.0.B. DEVON, PA, 
One of the most beautiful, durable and comfortable 


trailers ever built. Sleeps four. Length, 15’ 6” over- 
all. Width, 6’ 6”. Weight, approximately 1500 Ibs. 
Wired for 110 and 6 volt. Splendidly insulated and 
ventilated, All hardware chrome-finished. Special 
features of design and construction provide the ut- 
most in comfort and convenience. Deferred payments 
if desired. 
Other models accommodate 2, 4 or 6 per- 
sons. Exceptional values, Also, special 
trailers for dogs, horses and commercial 
use. Write today for catalog. 


QUAKER TRAILER CO. 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY AT DEVON, PENNA. 
DEALERS—A few valuable dealer franchises 


are still available. Send at once for full 
particulars. 























The rapid growth of Silvermoon’s pop- 
ularity during the last few years has 
been so great that we have taken over 
the former Republic truck factory in 
Alma where, with line production and 
the most up-to-date equipment, we 
shall be able to meet the present de- 
mand more adequately. Send for cata- 
log. This also brings about the need for 
more Dealers. Sales plan upon applica- 
tion. 


ALMA TRAILER CO., Alma, Michigan 








AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR TRAILER-MINDED DEALERS 
Business men who realize the sales and profit 
opportunities in trailer dealerships will be 
greatly attracted to the 


AUTOPULLMAN TRAILER LINE 
for 1937 


@ This line is manufactured by a strong, well- 
financed company headed by veteran trailer 
builders who have the background to anticipate 
what the public will demand in trailer design. 
The Autopullman line of 1937 embodies new 
and revolutionary features that will make it the 
most popular and best-selling trailer line for the 
coming year. A deluxe line, yet so moderately 
priced that its various models are within the 
reach of a modest purse. For full information 
and dealer proposition write to 


UTOPULLMA 
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CLARE TRAVEL COACH COMPANY, Inc. 
Clare, Michigan 















Light and Water Systema, Floor Plana. ete, Catalog 
of parts and equipment includes everything 
want—Axlea, Hitches, Pumpa. Stoves. Lighte, Win- 
dows, Sinks, Toilets. Matt 
exclusively for building and equipring a trailer. Rusn 
25e (coin) today—satisfaction positively guaranteed. 


TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 438-E, Wausau, Wis. 
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Be comfortable, feel safe in this ALL-STEEL 
Kabin Koach—the trailer you should own. 
Sturdy steel chassis, steel frame and steel 
body construction provide more room and 
better balance for towing. Built by automobile 
builders of 20 years’ experience. Write for 
free catalog TODAY! 


Kabin Koach Company 


21813 Gratiot Ave., East Detroit, Mich. 


( Distributors—some territories available) 
Over the Hills and Far Away 





The Standard 
SILVER of Travel Coach 
DOME Value 


Why not enjoy the satisfaction of owning the 
trailer by which the others are judged? Silver 
Dome's famous quality-construction has been 
proven by hundreds of thousands of miles of 
satisfactory service. Years of experience enable 
Silver Dome to give you the utmost in beauty, 
ruggedness, convenience, and comfort at the 
lowest possible price. A model to meet the re- 
quirements of every family and every pocket- 
book. Complete living, eating, and sleeping 
accommodations—separate bedrooms, rear din- 
ette, private bath, and lava- 
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Dealers: Send for attractive sales plan 


SILVER DOME, INCORPORATED 
Detroit, Michigan 


6242 Woodward Ave. 
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...ROAD PERFORMANCE 


The sportsman’s ideal trailer! Light, strong, roomy. 
Two bedrooms, double lowers; kitchen; dining alcove; 
sink, water tank, stove, refrigerator, wardrobes, heat- 
ing stove. All steel chassis. Trails perfectly. New models 
$365 to $845, Write for free catalog and name of dealer, 
TROTWOOD TRAILERS, INC, 
210 Main St., Trotwood, Ohio 
5 mi. N.W. of Dayton. 


ROTWOOD 
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querque we struck sixty miles of wash- 
board gravel with a number of rapid de- 
scents and steep climbs, in and out of deep 
canyons. Our trailer weighs more than 
two tons, about twice the average load, 
but we took it easy, dropped into low gear 
and had no trouble. 

Over the Raton Pass, between New 
Mexico and Colorado, we had to stop once 
to cool the motor. The day was broiling 
hot and we tried the climb about noon. 
| In the morning or evening I doubt if the 

one stop would have been necessary. Don’t 

| worry about hoisting your trailer over any 
| of the main highways. Later on, there will 
be plenty of steeper, wilder trails you can 
take as you gain experience and confi- 
dence. At first, however, it will be safer 
to unhitch and go over the ground in the 
car. You'll be able to judge if grades are 
too severe or turns too sharp. Later, when 
you have learned to easily and gracefully 
back your trailer out of a tight spot, you 
will probably scorn the precaution of such 
a scouting trip. 





OW, about trailer brakes. That’s an- 

other common query. Apart from the 
actual need, it’s a good idea to include 
them, because of state regulations. Ac- 
cording to information published by the 
travel service bureau of a large oil com- 
pany, four states require brakes on trail- 
ers, under varying conditions. In New 
York, on trailers of more than 1000 
| pounds unladen weight, built since Octo- 
ber, 1934. In Pennsylvania, on trailers of 
more than 3000 pounds gross weight and 
in Colorado and New Mexico, on trailer 
loads weighing more than 1500 pounds. 
You may not intend to include these states 
in your itinerary, but with the lawmakers 
eyeing trailers more closely every year, 
you can’t tell when there will be a lot of 
new trailer brake regulations. It is better 
and cheaper to have brakes installed by the 
factory than to have it done later. 

As to the actual need for brakes, we 
have been on the road nearly five months 
and I can’t remember an instance when 
brakes were necessary to avoid an acci- 
dent. But we drive carefully with our 
long, heavy outfit, and that may be why 
we haven't been in tight spots. However, 
you can’t be responsible for the other fel- 
| low and an emergency may come tomor- 
row. Inertia brakes, that operate by the 
thrust or push that comes when you apply 
the tow car brakes, are favorites with 
many trailerites. I haven’t tried them, but 
I have been assured that they give very 
satisfactory results. 

A grasshopper has just climbed the 
table leg; time out while I toss it into the 
eddy, where my fat rainbow hangs out. 

No luck. Maybe I scared him to death 
two days ago, as he was hooked for sev- 
eral minutes, I thought I had him, but the 
hook pulled out as I was reaching for my 
net. Or perhaps it’s too much to expect a 
trout, of his dignity, to rise to a floating 
bait. He probably wants a full-sized frog 
or an eight-inch fish on which to make 
a square meal, 

What were we discussing when that 
*hopper came along? Oh yes, trailer regu- 
lations. So far as trailers are concerned, 
the list compiled by the travel service 
shows that the states, up to this time, have 
been most reasonable. With a safety chain 
in addition to the regular hitch, good lights 
and a little study of the traffic laws, you 
should have no trouble anywhere. In only 
one state, Colorado, were we treated to 
any sort of inspection at the line. 

And now, if you will excuse me, it's 
time to heave flies at my trout. The class 
will take up tomorrow. 

30ss, it’s this way. What if this is a 
day or two late? Is it my fault that we’re 
camped on the bank of a trout stream? 
If you could look out our trailer window 








you'd know how it is. If you were in my 
place you couldn't rest until you'd nailed 
that rainbow. He’s still there. He flashed 
once at a Rio Grande King after a Gray 
Hackle, a Dark Nymph and a couple of 
other flies had roused no interest. But all 
he did was come up and look—and yoy 
can’t arc a rod on looks. If necessary, | 
will use a live willow fly this afternoon, 

There was something else I wanted to 
say about trailers. Why not have a spring- 
operated reel under the trailer nose or tail, 
to carry the electric extension cord? It 
could handle at least fifty feet, enough for 
most needs, and it would be easy to con- 
nect more if necessary. Maybe the new 
trailer models already have such an ar- 
rangement. Way off here in the mountains 
I find it hard to keep up to date, what 
with big trout and such. 

3efore I forget it, I had better mention 
that we saw one of those new, big, four- 
wheelers up in Estes Park. The wheels 
were close together and about two-thirds 
of the way back. The owner said no extra 
springs were needed on the tow car, though 
the outfit was nearly twenty-one feet long. 
He had reached the park by way of the 
Big Thompson River canyon, a stiff climb, 
but had to shift to second only two or 
three times. Even with a heavy outfit you 
needn’t worry about the mountain roads. 

Another trailer owner in the park was 
having water tank trouble. Nothing seri- 
ous, just a slight taint that he was about 
to remedy with a powerful rinse of hot 
soda solution. He had neglected to clean 
the tank for eighteen months and said he 
wondered why he hadn't had trouble 
sooner. He said his next tank would have 
a screw top at least four inches in diameter 
so he could reach in with a scrub brush. 
Seems a sound notion. I have had no 
tank worries in five months, but I believe 
I will take his hint in my next trailer, 

Hey, buddy! Wait a minute. 

That’s what I get for not attending to 
my main business of trout fishing. I got 
all interested in trailer dope and looked 


5. 


One of the Covered Wagon Trailers we 
saw on tour 


up a couple of minutes ago to find a kid 
dangling a gob of worms at my rainbow. 
I rushed down and tried to bribe him 
with a nickel, but nothing doing. I guess 
he knew about that trout. But that fish 
must have been wise to him, too, because 
he wouldn’t play. That’s a fine, smart 
trout and I’m proud to know him. Not 
that I won’t try a worm myself, if every- 
thing else fails, but I still have an idea 
or two about flies. ; 
Speaking of flies, be sure your trailer 
screens fit tightly. Although a fly or mos- 
quito in a trailer seems doubly trouble- 
some and vicious, due to the close quarters, 
it works the other way, too. If you set 
out after him with a swatter or spray gun 
he hasn’t a chance. He can only retreat 
a short distance in any direction and then 
must turn and fight. It’s a cinch with a 
spray gun. aia 
One more caution. A dozen times ™ 
these hot days we have blessed the de- 
signer who insisted that we spend a Tew 
dollars for extra insulation. After tw? 
hours in the noon sun, our trailer 1s as 
cool as the shade of a mountain pine 
much cooler than the car. The three largé 
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roof ventilators help a lot. Plenty of in- 

sulation and roof ventilation will add 

greatly to comfort in hot weather. f Nu th L| F 7 
Sorry I can’t report the outcome of my 


duel with the rainbow, it may take days 
and days. Days and days before I find he | TH | S WI NTE nt Ml 


js too smart for me, I mean. | 


OIL DRUM CAMP STOVE H | 43 5 


ECURE a 25-gallon oil drum and cut ie 

it in half. Cut a hole 18” x 12” in one MOTOR HOMES 
side, a half inch from the bottom, to supply 
fuel. Save the cut-out piece, rivet a handle | 
to it and use as a door to control the draft. 
Just below the top and opposite the fuel | 
opening cut a 4-inch hole and weld a sleeve 














@ Follow the sun to Florida... California... Texas. 
Enjoy a glorious winter vacation forless than the cost 
of staying at home. Go places...seethings...ina 
HAYES MOTOR-HOME. Scientifically constructed 
of “safety-steel’’ by one of America’s oldest auto- 
mobile body builders. All models equipped with 
electric lights, running water, heating and cook- 
ing stoves, porcelux refrigerator . . . new conven- 
iences, added comfort. A complete dining-room, 
bedroom, kitchen and bath. Sleep 2 or 4. Write 
today for Free trailer-touring book. 
Some Dealer Territories Available. 


HAYES BODY CORPORATION ("Swi *) 


555 Seventh Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 










25 GALLON OIL DRUM 


Bites "Sod Oe 
f. 0. b. Grand Rapids 

\/ See the World, But First See the Wonderful ™ 
mcsx2" | CUSTOM BUILT AUTO CRUISERS 


| Combining Value, Comfort, Utility, Beauty 














Al-steel - chassis, reinforced with 
heavy oak inserts. Enameled masonite 
exterior. Private. sleeping compart- 
ments. Insulated roof and side walls 
Windows * lGwef-into pockets. Clear 
vision. All chrénte Ajtehen. Commo- 


1937 MODELS NOW! 
Completely equipped . . . ready 
to go. Many exclusive features. 
17, 19, 21, 23 and 25 ft. long. 


























Chay Accommodate 4 and 5 persons. a wardrobe. beep larger mod- 
PLATFORM Ci 
3'X3'x2' FREE Literature on these Sensational Values “ 
AUTO CRUISER CO. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
4401-A YORK ROAD BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
On the Susquehanna Trail . . . Route III é 
on that. Then a 4-inch elbow and about ‘ eon 





5 feet of pipe should be added to give | 
proper draft. 


_ Next procure a large quantity of clay COOK on KEROSENE 
irom a nearby creek bank. Wet it and beat Stoves for SAFETY 9 y 5) di Pl 
ot Year oun easurte 


it into a square mold to form a platform 
on which to raise the stove to the desired Travel by COVERED WAGON 
height—thus making easy the cleaning out 
of ashes. | 
It is a good idea to carry with you a |] 
covered bucket containing sawdust and 
chips saturated with kerosene, in case you 
arrive at the camp and find the wood- 





















Wagon 


Summer... winter... spring. . . or fall, a Covered 
al nd deluxe 


gives you plenty of glorious trav 1 
trailer comforts on the open road. It’ 
time! Follow the sun. Slip off for week 


world’s largest producers of tra 
Wagon naturally offers you 





pile wet from rain. If this stove is used pean Mot ns Han - 
ins sf - rs oe ability —above all, perfect home comforts. Ne 
ane aan le ——— PRIMUS produces intense, smokeless wn —« 
nth. —Guy E. NEWLAND. as Sis — 
gas” heat from safe kerosene and 5 MODELS $308~678S8 


$1185 f.0.b. Detroit 
Models on display at your nearest dealer— 
or write the factory for full information. 


PRIMUS is used and trusted by millions 
DOS AND DON’TS FOR CAMPERS since its first appearance in 1802, There- 
ONT sj : ; fore campers and auto trailer owners 
. sit. or lie on damp, bare can also have complete confidence in 
ground; it is harmful and likely to PRIMUS. 
cause sickness, It is better, if caught out , 
in the rain, to sit on your hat and go bare- At your dealer or sent direct. Illustrated 











headed than to sit on the ground. catalogue, 
Always carry two waterproof match Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation — i 
boxes of the hard rubber type that will ||| 47 Warres Street New York, N. Y. COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
float, one full of salt and one full of one ccna is , : 451 Cass Avenue, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
matches, and use them only in case of acci- TRAVEL BY COVERED WAGON ... AND SAVE 





dent. This may prove to be an excellent 
ile saver, 

_ Drink sparingly of water in a strange 
country ; it may cause dysentery or be very 








a mael lic (etcla-A TRAILER THAT KNOWS THE WOODS 


MERE the paved road ends in a rutted 






Constipating until you get used to it. : trail ‘ bap aay! there are —— and = =Travelear Jr., 12 ft., 

ion’ ay iB ny - 2 s nolls * Where the bushes close off the road $345. Cruiser, 14 ft., 
tiv “sy drink more water than you posi- * * That’s where TRAVELCARS, with their $495. Senior Models, 
vely have to on the trail. Ice water is | Ate-welded Steel Skeleton Frames. come through — (g ft. and 19 ft., $695 








inviti oY like your Dog and your Gun—faithful to the end. 

ps, ney often causes cramps when you The Knee-Acting wheels soften the shock. ‘® $1600. 
eated. No axle to drag on the stumps and stones. No 
‘ : . “ed to baby your TRAVELCAR. , 

If your horse won't drink water, don’t ness miles per hour with no sidesway! Years Give a thought, in this day of traffic hazards and speed, 
drink it yourself; trust your | : but | 0°! service, on rough roads will never loosen or to the safety of your trailer coach construction, There is 
don’t trust y f kc ust your horse, bu sag your TRAVELCAR frame. no other frame like TRAVELCAR’S welded steel skeleton, 
filthy your dog, for he will drink any and no running gear like TRAVELCAR’S Knee-Acting 

y water, THe wheels. 
€ sure to take a . ss wi Consider also TRAVEL- TR 
a lock ao a good compass W ith STEEL CARS dake peers of on AVELCAR CO. 
Sittin on = ig ery familiar with it FRAME perience. Don’t buy an un- --: 16431 W. 7 Mile Rd, 
you start. Don’ 193 7 tried, experimental coach. 
Ost to do this Pgne tomonbey 8, nasty BUY A TRAVELCAR. Detroit, Mich. 
. ab. “HRSAM. . : 
(END OF CAMPING & WOODCRAFT) The Strongest and Safest Trailer on The Highway 








ELECTRICITY 
ANYWHERE gi 


from your own 
complete, fully 
automatic Kohler {4 







Plant 


Here’s the simplest, 
most rugged, most 
dependable and most 
economical self-con- 
tained electric plant 
you can own. Com- 
pact, easily transported and installed. Self-starting and 
regulating; generates standard current as needed (no 
waste)—for lights, radio, household electrical appli- 
ances, small power tools. Never “runs down”—can 
operate continuously at full capacity. Requires little 
fuel and practically no attention. Just the thing for 
country home, cabin, camp, boat, store, filling station, 
etc. U.S. Government uses thousands. Many models 
—600 watts up, A.C. or D.C. $265 up, f.o.b. Kohler. 
Free leaflet—send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Send “Kohler Electric Plant” leaflet FS-10-36 


Name — 





AppreEss. 





AUTUMN NIGHTS outdoors .. . cold 
... frosty... maybe snow... you'll 
want to be warm and snug. Get a Ta- 
Pat-Co Bag! Ideal for hunting trips, 
hiking, auto trailer, sleeping porch, 
cabin, tent or open air. Kapok, wool or 
down filled. Wool blanket lining. Water- 
proofed covering. Tent top. Prices from 
$6.95 to $45.00. Also Parkas, Ponchos, Bag- 
rents, Duffel Bags. See Ta-Pat-Co at your 
dealers. Mail coupon for complete folder. 


Taact maak 


SLEEPING BAGS 


——_ =e ee ee oe 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO, 

Dept. 1A-10, Greenfield, Ohio 

or Dept. 1A-10, 3 State Street, New York City 
Please send me your free folder on Sleeping Bags 
and camping equipment. 





Name 





Address 








GENUINE CALABASH PIPE 


With hard rub- 













_ liberal size tin of 
Fischer's Private Mix- 
ture. BOTH only $1.65 


A Pipe all men like because 


they smoke cool, sweet 
and will color beautifully. 
An elaborate-looking . . . vet 


fnexpenmve gift for all occasions. 


FISCHER’S PIPE SHOP 











275 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass- 
: ia Hew aud 
Used 


Nature, sport and hunting field glas 






















Glarree ! | 





all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 








| IS THE ADDER A 
| REMARKABLE ACTOR? 
By A. C. Stimson 


HE spreading adder does not ex- 
hume a deadly fume with its breath 
nor does any other serpent. In re- 
gard to this much maligned crea- 
| ture, it should be recited that contrary to 
its supposed deadliness it is really the most 
| harmless of the so-called harmless snakes 
of our country. The chicken snake will 
collect a few eggs as a just toll for ridding 
a barnyard of rats and mice; to satisfy its 
overcoming curiosity, the coach-whip will 
actually chase a fleeing mortal, and the 
king snake will occasionally be found an 








Just an ugly bluffer 


| unwelcome visitor in the house. All three 
of these, so commonly granted, harmless 
snakes will bite with their tiny teeth, if 
treated too familiarly. But the spreading 
adder’s only vice is a strong desire to im- 
press the trespasser with an entirely as- 
sumed aspect of ferocity. It seeks a habitat 
just as far from the domicile of man as it 
| can find. 

Suppose we suddenly walk within a foot 
or two of this preposterous “bluffer.” 
What is the result? We see a horrid coil 
of about three feet of as ugly and fearful 
a serpent as can be imagined. Comparable, 
in appearance, with the terrible gaboon 
viper of Africa, the fer de lance of South 
America, or the terrible king cobra of 
India. Our first desire is to kill such a 
monster; but suppose we refrain long 
enough to make an observation or two. 

We gently prod it with a stick. Im- 
mediately we are startled, as, with a loud, 
blowing hiss, the ungainly spring uncoils 
and lashes out at the implement. But, 
notice closely now, and we shall see that 
it strikes with its mouth closed. 

Repeated efforts failing to excite it to a 
more drastic action, we change our tactics. 
Exchanging the stick for a more pliant 
limb, we gently switch the back of our 
subject. There is, also, a noteworthy 
| change it its defense. It uncoils and at- 





:!tempts, in its characteristically sluggish 


Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- | Way, to escape its tormentor. Using our 

croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- : 

passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. | is 

Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address | from that hole and cut off its attempted 
‘ox ©. 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 


switch as a rein, we turn it from this root, 


retreat to a nearby clump of bushes. Then 


|a surprising thing transpires. The snake’s 


NATURAL HISTORY 











efforts to escape have gradually been abat- 
ing ; its frantic, aggressive counter-attacks 
that marked the beginning of the experi- 
ment, have changed into a tired listless 
writhing, as it now seeks to escape the 
tantalizing touches of the switch, which 
is used only to bar its way to refuge, and 
in no way as a lash. 

Now it collapses. It is on its back! A 
slimy saliva is dripping from the mouth, 
followed by the hind legs of a partially 
digested toad. The tongue, that carefully 
guarded organ of sound transmission, js 
protruding from the mouth and lolling in 
the dust. Careful examination does not dis- 
close the least sign of breathing. 

Have we killed it? Were it not for the 
fact that the twisting and writhing of the 
tail, so prevalent in all dying reptiles, are 
absent here, we would certainly affirm that 
we had. But we turn the snake over on its 
stomach, the natural position of a live 
snake, and are amazed to see a quick con- 
traction of muscles and the adder has again 
assumed the position of a dead snake. That 
is, with its stomach skyward. 

Repeated efforts failing to change the 
situation, we assume a quiet, waiting at- 
titude, and watch for developments. 

Within a few minutes, the tongue is 
withdrawn, and our victim slowly turns 
again to the position of a live snake. As 
we watch it slowly wend its way toward 
a clump of bushes, we still find ourselves 
wondering if the snake were really fright- 
ened into a state of ambosia or did it 
feign death as a last resort. 

Here, again, is an unsettled question 
among those who have given their lives 
to the study of reptiles, but I shall venture 
to set forth a rather extensive experiment 
to which one of these snakes was recently 
subjected. I have experimented quite a 
bit with the hog-nosed snake in an attempt 
to learn the cause of these convulsions, 
which terminate into seeming lifelessness. 
The most important fact, that I have 


noticed, is that this unusual trait is called 
upon only once—at the time of capture. 
That is, that although the snake may have 
several seizures at the time of capture, it 





Is he really unconscious or merely “play- 
ing ’ possum”? 


never attempts the same behavior as am 
inured captive. . 

This, at least, has been the behavior ot 
a number of snakes that I have observed. 
None has ever been induced to play the 
game a second time. Not all of the adders 
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that I have tested for this mannerism have 
reacted exactly the same. In fact, only 
about fifty per cent would feign death; 
no matter how treated. Those that did, 
usually tried to escape first, then “bluffed,” 
and, seemingly as a last resource, threw 
themselves into a series of contortions 
which ended in feigning death. Occasion- 
ally, however, I have found some that 
would feign death the instant they were 
touched. The fact that all of these snakes 


y 
?. 
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Ready for the bath. Will he drown or swim? 


disgorged immediately before going into 
the convulsion preceding the feint, had led 
me to believe that it was a natural loss of 
consciousness, caused by fear, instead of a 
conscious trick, until a recent experiment 
proved, to me at least, the fallacy of this 
argument. I will admit that I could see no 
argument against Ditmars’ theory that an 
unconscious snake will not continuously 
revert itself to an unnatural position when 
placed in a natural one, but their actions, 
otherwise, were such that I was forced to 
believe that the convulsions were bona fide. 

Recently, I found one which, at the first 
touch, threw open its mouth and disgorged 
a portion of a toad and immediately turned 
over on its back. I allowed it to stay in 
that position while I kneeled down near 
it, but out of vision. The mouth was wide 
open and the tongue was lolling out of its 
sheath. The first sign of life was the with- 
drawal of that organ and a nearly im- 
perceptible closing of the mouth. I slightly 
touched the upturned stomach; whereupon, 
flinging wide its jaws, and with protruding 
tongue, the snake again took the nominal 
position of a dead one. 

A small pool was nearby and I conceived 
another, more drastic test. It was not a 
water snake with which I was dealing, 
and I knew that, although all snakes are 
good swimmers, not even a water snake 
could lie on its back, mouth open and 
tongue out, for the same length of time, 
under water, that this suspected trickster 
was then doing. Already ten minutes had 
passed and the snake was still inert. Surely, 
it it were “playing ’possum” it would not 
carry the matter to such an extent that it 
would drown rather than be exposed ! 

Then, again, the little trick of always 
reverting its body. I have never seen one 
act otherwise when in this state. Would it 
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still insist upon turning itself upside down, 
if suddenly submerged in a bath? And if 
the coma were not a trick, what would be 
the result? If the snake were in the state 
of unconsciousness, as held by many stu- | 
dents of biology, it would lie on its back 
until it drowned. It was incapable of con- 
scious movement. If, on the other hand, it 
were feigning, as I believed, there would 
be a quick dash for the shore. 

I am naturally gifted, or cursed, with a 
timid disposition, in regard to causing pain 
or suffering to my fellow creatures in an 
attempt to satisfy an abnormal curiosity as 
to their habits and modes of life. With a 
sincere wish in my mind, that I should 
prove this serpent to be a remarkable actor 
and not a chronic epileptic, I proceeded to 
follow up my experiment. 

With watch in hand I gently submerged 
the subject, belly down, in the pool. My 
anticipations of a quick dash for terra 
firma were ill-founded. Contrarily, the 
reverse transpired, for the snake neither 
closed its mouth nor retracted its tongue, 
but sank slowly to the bottom, with gaping 
jaws and lifeless tongue. There was a 


‘sudden contraction of muscles and behold! 


It was on its back. It lay thus at the | 
bottom exactly as it did on dry land. But | 
wait! The tongue was withdrawn and the | 
mouth closed. I glanced at my timepiece. 
Fifteen seconds, as against two minutes 
on land. That was something. I stroked 
the upturned stomach. There was a feeble 
attempt to react» the same scene as por- 
trayed under normal conditions. The mouth 
opened just a bit and was quickly closed. 
No amount of “tickling” would change 
the situation. Now the tongue was darting 
in and out. The normal action of a snake 
in strange environs. Then the head grad- 
ually seemed to float up, and, as it broke 
the surface of the water, the body turned 
over to the natural position. My watch 
advised me that fifty-eight seconds had 
elapsed since the beginning of the bath. 

The adder swam to shore where, upon 
the first touch, it again fell into a pseudo | 
faint. Oh, no, you preposterous bluffer, you 
can not fool me again! Not with the same 
bag of tricks! Back to your bath. 

This time the snake did not even at- 
tempt to turn over. Contact of the water 
recalled past experience and it immediate- 
ly swam ashore and acknowledged fraud. 
For now, no manner of handling would 
result in a faint or death-feign; so, feeling 
that this particular fellow had divulged 
to me a secret of its kind—though grudg- 
ingly done—I saw no reason why it should 
not spend the rest of its days in the peace 
and quiet of the broad prairies that were 
its home, and as it glided into a crayfish 
hole I could only wish it well and could 
but hope that I had not instilled into it a 
sense of false security in its dealings with | 
my kind. 

As I drove home, my feeling of perfect 
satisfaction as to having settled an argu- | 
able question of the reptile world was | 
grossly shattered by a thought that it was | 
very possible that the snake may have been | 
unconscious and the cool water had merely | 
revived it. 

I wonder? 
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READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 


POISONOUS SNAKES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


What poisonous snakes are found in eastern 
Massachusetts ? 
Veronica Gillette. 


Ans.—The only poisonous snakes native to 
eastern Massachusetts are the timber rattlesnake 
and the copperhead. Both of these are found 
throughout most of Massachusetts and are re- 
garded as distinctly poisonous species. You may 
be sure that any others, which you encounter, 
are harmless. 

Natural History Editor. 
(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
































Re-CREATED 


Notice the LIVING expression hover- 
ing around this sheep's eyes and nos- 
trils. He looks ALIVE. Such a trophy 
gives its owner ever so much more 
pleasure and pride than one Jacking 
these finer shades of expression. 


Send Your Valuable 


TROPHIES 


to JONAS 


Let Jonas make for you a mount that 
will grace the wall of your den and 
preserve the memories of your hunting 
trip. Trophies mounted by Jonas artists 
are re-creations of nature--portrayals 
of game in natural poses, with life-like 
expressions. 


ete ST 


Surprisingly enough, Jonas mounts 
cost no more--often LESS--than ordi- 
nary mounts. Yet they give you the 
benefit of a superb skill and subtle 
artistry that has earned an enviable 
reputation with great museums and 
famous hunters all over the world. 
on your letterhead--or 
send 10c--for beautiful 
Taxidermy Catalog and valuable Field Guide. 
Catalog shows famous Jonas mounts 
of every kind of game. Field Guide 
tells all about care of skins and tro- 
phiesin the field. Every hunter should 
have BOTH books. Send for yours today. 


JONAS BROS. 


Master Taxidermists 
1021 Broadway Denver, Colo. 








SLEEPING BAGS 











Direet to Sportsmen at FACTORY PRICES. The GREATEST SLEEP- 
ING BAG VALUE IN AMERICA. Best quality gray duck down 
filler; warm, waterproof, windproof, IMPROVED Sleeping Bags. 100” 
Talon Zipper with wind flap, full 72” x 84’ when open for , 36 x 84” 
when wu or sleeping. 5 al features: air mattress pocket, side wail 





et, ean be rolled in 30 seconds. Regular 
$35.00 value. Special $ ‘35. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin 
Wool filling, regular $15.00 value, $9.98. Sleep in Nature's own cover- 
ing. Shipped C. O. D. Write for circular. ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
1410 S. W. Harrison St. Portland, Ore. 


HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled many miles before dis- 
covering your mistake? This new AIR- 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS constantly 

is your direction of travel. Sticks 
to windshield. Base 1-74" diameter. 
ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID, — including 
Compensator. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 








f your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


HULL MPG. CO., Box 246-L; WARREN, OHIO 























-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order, 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
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threshing and bellowing like an elephant, 
rod bucking from something mighty on a 
short line. At this instant my own_ fish 
shot up under my face and for a minute 
I had my hands full landing a six-pound 
bass and getting myself untangled. 

When I got over to Allen, he was sitting 
ona pile of driftwood in mid-stream, grin- 
ning and groping futilely in his pocket for 

ry cigar. 

: Rid. he bellowed, “it’s the first time I 
ever had a fish whip me in a clear stretch. 
Redfin. And he was man-size! Broke my 
line. Almost had my hands on the varmint 
when I got tangled with a log and fell in 
over my head.” 

Allen stood up. “There’s a shallow run 
just ahead, kid, and poor cover. It’s about 
noon; so let’s git back to the car and fortify 
ourselves. Our real fishin’ water is up- 
stream.” : 

While we dried our lines and ate, a pair 
of big turtles played havoc with the morn- 
ing’s catch. Jim had tied the stringer in 
a shallow pool enclosed by a sand-bar, 
thinking it safe. But when we got down 
to the water again, most of the bream and 
one bass were gone, and the turtles were 
just scuttling out of sight in the channel. 

The next instant my enthusiasm came 
back and rose to fever pitch. From a nar- 
row pocket, under a log, a dark shape 
darted out across the shallows and van- 
ished downstream. 

“Great Caesar!” Allen roared. “See 
that? Bet he’d weigh twenty pounds !” 


STARTED to say something, but the 

words died in my throat. Another fish, 
almost equal in size, streaked from a second 
hole, There was no mistaking the flash of 
scarlet from his fins. 

Marse John was plainly shaken. He 
pulled a villainous pipe from under his hat, 
lit it, and silently went to work. I lit my 
pipe, tested the lower part of the line for 
flaws, and just as silently followed him. 

The river made several bends ahead, and 
ran through a maze of sand-bars and 
gnarled, sun-bleached logs which cut the 
channel into scores of small pockets. With 
Jim trailing behind, we approached these 
pockets with the wariness of two panthers 
out for a kill. 

Almost every cast brought a strike. I 
kept several big bream and a bass until 
I saw that Allen was throwing them back, 
concentrating on larger game. At the end 
of twenty minutes I had yet to land a red- 
fin, though at least four had given me a 
short battle. 

Finally I approached a pool that lay 
beyond two logs, barely awash in the 
rifles. It was difficult there either to make 
a cast or to land a fish. But the place 
offered a challenge ; I dropped the minnow 
lar up in a little circle of sunlight at the 
head of it. 

_Two streaks went for the bait. IVham! 
They hit it simultaneously, one on each 
side. Redfins ! 

The pool vomited spray. I yelled and 
went dancing back. How I pulled both fish 
safely over the first log is still a matter 
of wonder, but somehow I made it—and 
then the real battle began. One fish did 
a shuddering somersault that made the rod 
tremble, and he was gone. 

_ With half the weight removed from the 
line the fight should have been easier, but 
it wasn’t. The remaining redfin had things 
to himself, and he went through a series 
of acrobatics that would have put a Colo- 
at rainbow to shame, threatening every 
Second to break the line. When the next 
a I ran backward, pulled him 
the oa! “ree log, and flipped him upon 
on hi nd. I had a job getting my hands 

im, for he vibrated like a steel spring. 
Was looking around for Allen when I 


heard him bellow. He was splashing back- 
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ward through the shallows, the short rod | 


bent almost double. A half-minute later 
he collapsed upon a spit of sand and with 
a last jerk of his rod pulled his catch out 
beside him. He, too, had had a double 
strike—and he had landed both fish! 

Though we were still far under the legal 
limit, Jim’s stringer already held all that 
one man cared to lift, and our additional 
three redfins brought the weight up an- 
other twenty pounds. Allen stared sourly 
at the string, and thence upward at a 
gray ring on a tree, twelve feet from the 
ground. That ring was the high-water 
mark of the last rainy spell. 

I knew what he ’was thinking. Almost 
overnight the river could flood and spread 
out for miles in the swamps. This was 
one of those rare days when the water had 
reached its lowest ebb; the fish were bit- 
ing, and it might be many months before 
such an opportunity came again. 

“Well, kid,” he said at last, “let’s tackle 
one more good fish apiece, and then we'll 
call it quits.” 

I will mention those final two fish briefly, 
for, so far as I know, they are still down 
there in the shadows under the long moss. 
After landing and discarding a number 
of strikes, Allen hooked into something in 
a deep pool. The thing sulked, made sev- 
eral easy runs, and finally, losing patience, 
simply threw the hook by some feat of 
under-water legerdemain. It was undoubt- 
edly a heavy-bodied largemouth, for these 
great fish seem to feel so sure of themselves 
that they seldom bother to put on a display. 

Not so with my fish. From the instant 
he struck, I knew he sported scarlet fins. 
All I could do was to let him have the line 
and hope for the best. He took it, whipping 
back and forth like a hurricane on 6 ram- 
page; abruptly he made a flying circle 
about a snag, and the line snapped. The 
day was over. 

Such was the story I told Ben and old 
Jep that evening in Wisconsin. Jep looked 
at Ben, and the two of them winked. 

“T’ve allus heard,” said old Jep, “that a 
Southerner is one heck of a good liar.” 

Ben, though incredulous, was curious. 
“Disregarding the size and fighting ability 
of a redfin—is there really such a fish?” 

“Certainly!” I answered. “I don’t know 
whether it’s something new, or only a 
species of the ordinary largemouth. It 
might even be the male of the tribe, rig- 
ged out in fancy summer colors. You know 
yourself that bass in various streams are 
different, and that they run into all kinds 
of color variations.” * 


Jest which surmise is correct, I am still 


unable to say. Several times after that, 
I caught these scarlet-finned, red-throated 
“trout” in other Southern streams; al- 
ways they were found in sections where 
the water was swift and of a deep amber 
color—and always they struck and fought 
with a fierce savageness that is peculiar to 
them. 

Undoubtedly the reason these fighters 
are not better known is that the Northern 
visitor goes southward at a time when 
many streams are at their flood stage. But 
if he is lucky enough to find the weather 
right and is willing to tackle the dark 
gloom of the swamps where amber waters 
flow, well—he’d better have someone like 
Jim along to take care of the stringer, 


Epiror’s Note: Jt seems to be the opinion 
of ichthyologists whom we have consulted 
that the redfin featured in this story is a 
small-mouth bass, and that the unusual col- 
oration of fins and throat was due to envir- 
onment. All anglers know that the color of 
fish is affected by type and color of stream 
or lake bottom, and it is believed that the 
amber water, where the redfins are found, 
is responsible for their unusual coloration. 
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Waterproof your boots, shoes and clothing with 
RAINY DAY Waterproofing, and you can keep 
dry and healthy. No wet feet! No sloshing 
around in soggy clothing! Yet pores are not 
filled up with grease or oil. The air comes 
through naturally. Makes boots and clothing 
waterproof and wear longer. Get it today at your 
hardware or sporting goods store—or send direct. 
Quart $1.25, Pint 75c, Shoe Size 25c. 
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“VLL TAKE A MATTHEWS EVERY TIME’ 


The “38” Utility model 
above is ideal for fishing, 
cruising, or all-around 


--.8aid a prominent American sportsman who has made 
game-fishing his hobby for a number of years. “Their 

heavy, rugged construction, inherent ability in a heavy use. Large roomy cabin, 
sea, and their long life have made them the finest toilet, sink, 16 ft. aft 
cruisers built for off-shore work. You just can’t beat’em.” hpi, and compl rt 
husky, ‘able «38” with- 
out the fancy trim, at a 
remarkably low price. 
Order now for south- 
ern delivery. 








Thousands of deep-sea anglers hold the same opinion 
whether they own their own Matthews or charter one 
of the many that predominate in most fishing fleets. 


There is a reason for this enviablereputation of Matthews 
38’s-46’s and 50’s. It is fully explained in‘‘AMERICA’S 
FINEST CRUISERS.” A copy is yours for the asking. 


Write today for your copy of “America’s Finest Cruisers” 


the MATTHEWS co. 


320 Bay Side + Port Clinton, Ohio 























“Wherever you cruise . . . you'll find a Matthews” 




























There’s Still Plenty of Time 


to enjoy that unfished stream and you can do it easily with an 
INFLATEX, “the boat with the inner tubes.” Both this sturdy 
boat and the similar army and navy type rubberized fabric 
boat (without inner tubes) can be rolled compactly into a 
12” x 24” case and carried with your luggage to remote lakes 
and streams where hiring a boat is out of the question, Both 
these boats are tough and dependable; explorers and sports- 
men the world over know they will stand up under all kinds 
of wear and tear. Sportsmen driving a car usually carry these 
boats inflated from place to place. The fun of carrying your own boat 

long wherever you go must be experienced to be appreriated. Send for 
-free folder containing pictures, details and prices. Address 


ATR CRUISERS, INC., Dept. A6, Clifton, New Jersey 


Contractors to U. 8. Gor't 





i-man boat (2 seats) $28.50 
2-man boat $45.00 


with oars, large pump and case 

































One of the most experienced gunners alive 
today, H. L. Betten, who shot his first duck 
before most of us were born, has written 
an article that cannot help but increase 
the bag of every man who will follow its 
advice and instructions. It’s a knock-out. 

To the thousands of our readers who are 
eagerly awaiting the wildfowl open season, 


we say DON’T MISS THE 


NOVEMBER 


Field v 
Stream 


And this is only one of a number of 
helpful, valuable and intensely interest- 
ing contributions that make this one of 
the best issues we have ever had—grouse, 
turkey, sheep, deer hunting, trout fishing 
and many other articles by outstanding 
sportsmen-writers and authorities. And of 
course the usual departments crammed 
full of the most practical kind of infor- 
mation. 


Tell your dealer now to 
save a copy for you. 


“HITTING THOSE 
MYSTIFYING 
WILD FOWL" 
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THE OLD WARDEN ON 
FUR-BEARERS 
(Continued from page 27) 


into all sorts of tough complications.” 

He lighted his pipe again and ground 
the match into soft earth with his heel, 

“And mebby if we got lookin’ into the 
fur-bearer matter right close, we would 
turn up a lot of things we ought to know 
about species that we all agree are desir- 
able. It’s surprisin’ how relationships tie 
in at the least expected places sometimes.” 

“Well, we surely must know something,” 
Ross protested. “Look how the fur-farm 
business was going before the depression, 
Were they all out on a limb? Didn't any 
of them know what they were doing?” The 
other shrugged. 

“I s’pose,” he said, “that fur-farm idea 
is just a drop in the bucket. I s’pose, if 
anybody ever writes a history of foolish 
investments, they will never get around to 
the fur business. But it should be looked 
into, just for the surprises that a hand 
might get. The money folks lost must be 
somethin’ terrible. 

“About the only one you don’t have to 
put down as a failure is fox farmin’. That 
has been goin’ longer. Some real study was 
done on that. And plenty fox farms seem 
to be makin’ a go of it yet. 

“But you must pass a lot of these aban- 
doned rat farms. You do? I figured any- 
body who sees what they look at would 
It’s kind of pitiful, the way that plan 
folded up. They never had a chance, you 
know. Not from the start. I don’t mean 
that rats can’t be raised under fence or 
that nobody is doin’ it. But the folks that 
rushed into it back in ’28 and ’29, and the 
other folks that socked their money in— 
Why,” he said, shaking his head, “it was 
just a shame, what they didn’t know! 

“I mind seein’ some Michigan figures 
for ’29. They had 277 licensed rat marshes 
that year. Of those that tried to harvest, 
the average showed only a rat to the acre. 


“AND I know where beaver farms and 

mink farms have failed. All because 
nobody alive knew the first thing about 
what folks needed to know before they 
started raisin’ those crops. 

“T kind of got off the track,” he said, and 
smiled. “Fur farmin’ in an intensive way, 
and keepin’ up a supply of fur-bearers in 
the wild, are two different things. But they 
have got one thing in common. That is lack 
of information. ; 

“And so, like I say, I figure it’s past 
time that somebody put some serious work 
on these species that we have been talkin 
about. Seems to me a business that i- 
volves as many millions as the fur trade 
does should know somethin’ about its sup- 
ply. And, too, lads like you ought to have 
some place to go to find out just what 
effect a given number of otter might have 
on trout streams. And the rest of us*— 
with a shrug—“we had ought to know how 
much of this and that we can have in the 
picture and still not have them harmful 
to other wild life. Ain’t that about right? 

Ross slipped off his wader braces and 
began peeling them down. P 

“Right as rain!” he said earnestly. I be- 
long to a rod and gun club down home. I'm 
going to see if we can’t start something. 
Maybe we can get the University or your 
Department a little appropriation so as to 
make a start at that very thing this winter: 
How long, do you suppose, it would take! 

The Old Warden slipped his pipe ito 
his pocket and laughed. He shoved back his 
hat and scratched his thatch of white haif. 

“With good luck,” he said, “it — 
probably take from now on. But that see 
the point. The important thing 1s: are 
ever even goin’ to start?” 
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Finishing the Feast 


EW of us have sufficient time from 

the sordid task of earning a living 

to use our boats enough to become 

surfeited with them early in the 
autumn. Personally, I'd rather take my 
enjoyment less strenuously, and have more 
of it. I’d rather enjoy the feast of pleasure 
throughout the entire season than to gorge 
on the entree and lose interest in the salad 
and dessert. The ideal way to use a boat, 
I think (maybe it’s because I’m a natural 
gourmand), is to take it all—from soup 
to nuts. Anyhow, it’s thorough. 

The fact is, autumnal cruising is the best 
of the whole season; that is, if the boat is 
in condition for it, and the skipper has 
used his head as to adjustments and equip- 
ment. To my mind, the weather man con- 
spires with old Father Neptune to bring 
the season to a climax. Or, to vary the 
figure, the feast ends with plenty of tasty 
morsels even more tempting than the fish 
and meat courses. 

Here is why. The extreme heat of the 
summer is over; the sun’s rays no longer 
cause the horizon to shimmer with heat 
waves ; the cabin in mid- 
afternoon no longer is 
like an oven, as it often 
is in July and August, 
and there is a bracing 
tang in the breeze which 
seems to suggest winter 
without all its rigors. 

Now is the time to 
check the boat over in 
preparation for its full 
enjoyment in the cool, 
mild weather which au- 
tumn brings. The water 
has dropped in tempera- 
ture, and whether one 
realizes it or not, the 
motor is running cooler, 
when under way. Be- 
cause of this, the motor 
may not start with quite 


its former readiness. A 26-foot Wheeler Sedan “Playmate,” a neat and capable 


When autumn comes, 
the wise thing to do is 
to reduce the volume of water which en- 
ters the jackets by just enough to raise 
the motor’s temperature to its original run- 
ning heat in midsummer. This is based 
upon the assumption that the motor in mid- 
season was running at the temperature de- 
sired. This reduction in the water intake 
'S accomplished by increasing the water 
which goes through the by-pass from the 
intake line to the exhaust. This automat- 
ically reduces the water which goes into 


Autumnal cruising is the des- 
sert of the season’s pleasure 


the jackets. Most boats have a globe valve 
on the by-pass for this particular purpose. 
The reduction of water should not be at- 
tempted by using the valve in the intake 
line, between the water pump and the water 
jackets. This produces a pressure on the 
pump itself, which is certain to give-trou- 
ble later as a result. A little experimenting 


-with the globe valve on the by~pass° will 


show at what adjustment the motor re- 
gains its normal running temperature. 

The motor is colder now than in mid- 
summer when you start it, and, like an 
automobile motor, it requires a richer mix- 
ture to respond. But don’t use the choke 
any longer than necessary. 

There are other things to do to the boat 
if you want her to perform well in cool 
weather. It is highly possible that she may 
have gathered a choice assortment of bar- 
nacles or moss on her hull during the 
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overnight accommodations 


season. A couple of chaps in bathing suits, 
can examine the underbody and scrape off 
barnacles or moss while she lies at her 
mooring. A wire brush (one which will 
float, if dropped) can be used for moss. 
And a wide putty knife will take off the 
barnacles, although it may also bring some 
paint with it. The ideal method, is to haul 
out the boat, brush and scrape her down, 
and apply a fresh coat of copper paint be- 
fore putting her back afloat. This should 


certainly be done if the skipper intends to 
keep her in commission late into the au- 
tumn, or to take her south for the winter. 

The lower temperature may cause 
enough contraction of metal to allow addi- 
tional water to come in through the stuffing 
box, and it is possible that this should 
be tightened. Some boatmen claim that 
leaks in the seams show up in autumn, 
declaring that even wood contracts a bit 
from the cooler water. Whether this is 
true or: not, it is a fact that leaks do show 
up more oftén at this time, although I have 
always imputed this to the natural result 
of vibration of the motor throughout the 
season. Or some leaks may be due to the 
additional pounding a boat gets in autumn 
from rougher water. If the caulking is 
good, however, these leaks usually give 
very little trouble. 

The occasional storms and frequent stiff 
breezes of autumn make it wise to look to 
the ground tackle. If you have been carry- 
ing only light lines and anchors through- 
out the summer, you should stow aboard 
your heavier tackle at this time, and keep 
it there until she is 
hauled out. If you need 
it at all, you'll need it 
now. And what fun it 
is to go out and face a 
good blow, riding the 
waves, taking the spray 
on the windshield, keep- 
ing the motor running at 
reduced speed, if neces- 
sary, and watching the 
boat heave and plunge 
around like a _ good- 
natured sea monster! 

Last, but certainly not 
least, check the moor- 
ing. She will be pulling 
more heavily upon it in 
the autumn winds, and 
if she is not securely 
moored, if there is a 
weak link in the chain, 
a worn swivel, or a de- 
teriorated mooring bri- 
dle, she may go adrift. And if she does, 
she'll probably do so at night and you will 
find her on the beach next morning. I 
know. I had that happen once—and what 
a panic I had as I saw that snappy little 
cruiser on her side on the sand! But luck 
was with me for once—fool’s luck. She 
didn’t have a scratch on her. You should 
have seen the big new mooring bridle I 
put on her! Once was a lesson and “safety 
first” became my motto after that. 





day-cruiser with 
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The Reason for Spaniel Field Trials 


HE reason for field trials for 
spaniels is to demonstrate what 
thoroughly broken spaniels will ac- 
complish as searchers and finders 
of game; the flushing or moving of the 
same where the gun can kill; and the re- 
trieving of the dead or crippled game from 
land and water. The more finished dogs— 
that is to say, the better and best of these 
broken—are proclaimed the prize takers; 
and, of a truth, many are called but few 
are found “perfect” or nearly so in the 





carrying out of their duties according to 
which demands perfection or 
spaniels, 


the “bo yk” 
very near it. In the 
many prefer the term 
“broken” rather than 
“trained.” 

Another great point in 
favor of spaniel trials is 
they are carried out in 
the very best of sporting 
ways.-Every one can see 
what is going on. More- 
over, there is plenty of 
walking exercise. It is 
true that because of a 
scarcity of game and 
where pheasants are not 
strictly conserved or 
protected by estate own- 
ers, extra pheasants, per- 
force, have to be put 
down ove rnight or early 
in the morning before 
the test events of the 
day. And the Lord be 
praised that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two 
meetings held during the 
last ten years, the birds 
have been quite as strong 
on the wing as pheasants 
hatched in the open. 

It would be difficult 
for anyone to distin- 
guish between a wild and 
a hand-reared pheasant 
on Fishers Island, New 
York; further, it goes 
without saying that the 
birds liberated on the 
Star Ridge Farms estate 
near Brewster, New 
York, of the late Erastus 
T. Tefft, M.F.H., were 
as strong as any others. 
Perhaps, the most sport- 
ing—from the wholly 


case of 


wildlife point of view— 
were 


the initial spaniel 


Where the small dogs 
come into their own 


trials held about fourteen years ago on this 
Continent and run near the shores of Lake 
Manitoba, twenty to thirty miles from 
Winnipeg. There was an abundance of 
prairie chicken, ruffed grouse, varying 
hares and a few jackrabbits. Now and then 
were found a few snipe, and other odds 
and ends considered as “game” on the 
spaniel’s list of huntable feather. It is re- 
peated, those were truly sporting trials and 





.out of command; 


held in the raw, and under the exact con- 
ditions as practiced by those who depend 
on their spaniels to do everything. The 
winged game early in the season was not 
unduly wild ; and a government official was 
present, so that the limit allowed might 
not be exceeded. There were demonstrated 
the tremendous hunting or working de- 
sires so needed. The earliest of the pure 
and pedigreed springers imported into 
North America a decade and a half 
ago possessed the hunting spirit to a 
marked degree. They were not unduly 
if a few of them did 
they only chased over a dis- 
tance of a few yards. 

The very high-school- 
ing of the local spaniel 
breaking had not been 
attained at the time; lo- 
cally trained dogs had 
not reached their present 
height of excellence—a 
university education, as 
it might be described. 


break shot, 


N the other hand, 

the earlier of the 
field trial springers im- 
ported from Scotland 
and England, spaniels 
which had won or placed 
at the leading field trials 
on the other side of the 
Atlantic, then in charge 
of their new handlers, 
perhaps were inclined to 
take undue liberties. But 
taking everything into 
consideration, the spring- 
er’s hunting prowess and 
his deviltry for facing 
the thickest and prickli- 
est of covers, and the en- 
try into the coldest ot 
waters, have not improv- 
ed since the early days ot 
the rough and tumble 
chicken and rabbit hunt- 
ing affairs in the wheat 
belt of the Dominion. It 
was a job to keep the 
guns in line, and dogs 
also hurried forward (as 
they will) when the 
hunter keeps too close to 


Field trialers and their 
springers at Hot Springs 
meet last season 
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their heels. 

Good manners for men as well as for 
dogs are essential for the carrying out of 
good sportsmanship. The conducting or 
management of a spaniel field trial meet- 
ing must revolve around that almost in- 
describable something which demands the 
hunted game must have an even chance 
to escape the gun; the smartness of the 


dog and shooting man, to outwit the natu- | 


ral elusiveness of the game. 
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It might be forgivable for a dog to grab 


an unwary pheasant on the ground, or a 
rabbit in her form; but for a man to shoot 
at a sitting, standing or running bird is 
accounted as a crime in the eyes of all and 
sundry possessed of sporting blood. 


NE of the most noticeable of all the | 


teachings to be learned at spaniel 
trials is the written and unwritten law that 
prescribes the conduct of the gun as well as 
the dog in the field of action. There is a 
mixture of aggressiveness and restraint; 
neither the dog nor the man may be too 
hasty. The dog must not flush his game too 
far from the gun and the gun must not 
smash his host's game into smithereens. 
What a happy and joyous school for the 
hoy desirous of reaching the manhood of 
great and distinguished sportsmanship ; 
among these thousands of youths who read 
this magazine! One day at a Fishers 
Island, New York, or any other well- 
conducted meeting anywhere in this great, 
wide and bounteous sporting country, and 
asportsman’s lesson may be learned—what 
a spaniel is for; the way he should work; 
search for and find game; and how he 


should act when feather is awing or fur | 


on the move. The apt and naturally hugely 
delighted observant pupil shall discern the 
outside distance the dog may hunt ahead 
or on the forward sides of the gun; that 
he must never work behind the “gun,” 


who may be taken as the person who owns | 


his own shooting dog. The handler is only 
the go-between the dog and the gun—he 
does not carry a gun, therefore he may be 
closer up than the gun to the working dog. 

The pupil will be interested in the way 
the handler directs his dog, when that is 
necessary. He might cast his spaniel to the 
right or the left, by the wave of his out- 
stretched arm and hand. The pointing of a 
finger should be enough to make his dog 
enter a brake or thicket at a spot that, to 
the handler denotes the “trade” or runway 
into the cover used by the game, which at 
that moment might be within. The spaniel 
should enter where the hunter orders him; 
a spaniel afraid to face cover is unworthy 
of his breed-name. 


ERE is one instance of the whys and 
4 i wherefores of field trials : The choos- 
ing of the brave rather than the timid—the 
lace-anything from the shirker. Therefore, 


the terrain over which spaniel trials are | 


to be held should have plenty of cover— 
patches of briar, stunted brush and wood- 
lands with undergrowth. These are the 


homes and day-resting places for pheasant, | 


woodeock, partridge and rabbit. No dogs 
may be better for hunting up such game 


than springers and large-size cocker span- | 


ils. There also should be ample water so 


that retrieving may be practiced and wit- 


nessed by all who have come to see. A 

spaniel afraid of the water is not worth 

his salt, and may be considered useless. 

But the thousands of Americans that are 

« Sow taking an ever-increasing pride in the 
‘ringers and cockers as working spaniels, 
will bear in mind that—like human beings 
~—few take the higher and prolonged edu- 
cation that befits them for competition 
where the greatest of technique is required. 
In the British Isles, where spaniels as 

“ery-day, all-round shooting dogs are as 
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KEEPS DOGS GOING ‘TIL SUNDOWN! 


iw WON’T be long now ’til you’re out in the 

fields looking for birds! Will your dogs be 
ready? There’s nothing like good old Dog 
Chow with the new fresh vegetable ingredient 
—PUR-A-TENE—to get a dog in shape. PUR- 
A-TENE strengthens and “tones up” his in- 
sides, giving him extra endurance to stay on 
the job the way you want him to do. It’s time 
right now to start getting him ready. Give him 
this help. Get him a bag of Dog Chow today 
from your Purina dealer. (Write for the name 
of your nearest store.) 





PURINA MILLS, 805X Checkerboard Sq, St. Louis, Mo. 








LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 
GOLDEN 


The all-round dog for water and upland game. 
Sired by leading bloodlines from England and 
United States. Shoot over a Labrador and 
enjoy a real hunting companion. 
Dr. M. W. Hunt 

Battle Creek 


WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Imp. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 

Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 
Rancstone Ben of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 


Nebraska 





Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 
A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 
LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG 
829 N. Sth St. 
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Philadelphia Pa. 
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U. S. and Can. 


Keep your dog from straying and mingling with other 
dogs with "Buffalo’’ PORTABLE FENCING. Neat, attrac- 
tive, a suitable runway for a fine animal. Sections made 
of welded steel frame, heavy wire, galvanized, for all 
weather. Easily and quickly erected, moved, stored. 
(Est. 1869) SEND 6c POSTAGE FOR BOOKLET 85-G 


Bs Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. 574 TERRACE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Tx l4'x p" f.o. 0. Ki, 


$2750 with gate 
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Easy and Complete 
FEEDING 
WHEN HUNTING 


On your next hunting trip, feed TI-O-GA 
Dog Food Pellets {formerly Baloration.} 
Easier for you—better for your dog. No feed- 
ing pan—no mixing — no fuss—no bother. 
Carry them loose in your pocket, feed wher- 
ever you may be, and keep your dog’s pep 
up to scratch throughout the season. Com- 
plete food—same ingredierts as famous 
TI-O-GA Dog Food Meal—correct nutri- 
ents —amino acids — enzymes — vitamins A, 
B, D, E, G,—minerals. Due to special “Pos- 
itive Bite” shape (pat. applied for), dog can 
grip these tasty food nuggets with his teeth, 
thus insuring mastication. Send coupon. 








BALORATIONS, INC., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 

Dept. H-52, Waverly, N. Y. 

{ ) Enclosed is $1.10 ($1.25 west of Mississippi.) 
Send 10 Ib, bag of T1-O-GA Dog Food Pelicts, 
(This offer good in U.S. only.) 

[ ] Send free copy of ‘‘ Tests & Testimonials.” 





DOG and PUPPY FOODS 


BALORATION 
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7 years’ use of 


CANINE DISTEMPERVACCINE& VIRUS 
Lederle 


has proved as perfect a protection against the 
dread disease of distemper as has smallpox 
vaccination against this disease in humans. 
Sor curative purposes 
ANTI-CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM 


Lederle 


is used in the early stages of distemper— 
Laidlaw-Dunkin preventive method. Specify 
Lederle distemper products. 
Consult your veterinarian 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES, inc. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The 
|| Bath County Field Trial Association 


Annual Field Trial Meeting 


To be held under American Kennel Club Rules at 
Hot Springs, Virginia 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 2 and 3, 1936 
Headquarters during the Trials, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
Entries close September 14 


Judges: Sherburne Prescott and Donald Carr 


Under the management of the 
FOLEY DOG SHOW ORGANIZATION, INC. 
2009 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











13th Field Trial Meeting 


English Springer Spaniel 
Field Trial Association 
Fishers Island, N. Y. 











plentiful as sporting guns, only a very, very 
few owners ever think of entering their 
spaniel dog at a field trial. His dog is good 
enough for the man’s own work—and that 
is all that matters. What cares the one 
spaniel man for the highfalutin manners 
of the professionally broken spaniel: The 
dog which must not do this, that or the 





at 5 


| This springer has learned his retrieving 
| lessons well 


other thing? The man in the lane wants his 
| spaniel for four things: 1—That he has a 
| good nose and will face any kind of strong 
|cover. 2—That he will not hunt farther 
away than from where the man’s gun will 
kill. 3—A dog that does not chase and will 


























furnished. 


KESTERSON'S KENNELS, SKAMOKAWA, WASH. 


DONALD LAPOINTE 


Ticonderoga New York 











PEDIGREE SPRINGERS 


AT HALF PRICE 


I have some beautiful liver and white females born the 
lst of March. I am offering for half price also two liver 
and white males, 14-months-old, and puppies too young 
for fall hunting. Will continue on sale Ch. Spring Bok 
of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale bloodlines 
These puppies are all in fine physical condition and 
none. better bred. Write 





Frank J. Cox. 207 W. Spruce St.. Dodge City, Kansas. 


Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
thet has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies. young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 














der ideal conditions. ; : 

The judges are to be Frederick Ewing 
of Greenwich, Connecticut and H. L. Fer- 
guson, Fishers Island. The guns imvit 
are as follows: David Wagstaff, A. L. 
Ferguson, Donald Carr, Eltinge F. War- 
ner, Harold Stanley, Sherburne Prescott, 
William Gray, W. P. Conway. The Asso 
ciation is a member of the American Ken- 
nel Club, and the meets will be held under 
the rules of that body. ‘ 








From Friday, October 23, to stop when commanded to do so. 4—A he 
CHAMPION Sunday, October 25, inclusive spaniel that will retrieve from water. pe 
e ° . Entries close Friday, October 9 | On such simple foundations have been 
English Springer Spaniels JUDGES : built the imposing edifices of the greatest ¢ 
Frederick Ewing. of Greenwich. Conn. | of the world’s spaniel field trials of to-day. 
Field & Bench Winners H. L. Ferguson, of Fishers Island, N. Y. pe ~ pil 7 
Sradeed: dian: tal sided ak pennies | The following may be styled the Four N’s 
Distemper immuned. Noted dogs at sed. Under the management of the |of the gun spaniel’s mostly sufficient edu- ca 
CARROLL HOCKERSMITH Foley Dog Show Organization, Inc. | cation : Nose, Nerve, Non-temptable and — 
oon SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 2009 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. | | Nautical. . 
| Such a springer or a large cocker, pref- P 
. |erably one whose parents possessed like 8" 
Jumping Brook Kennels SPRINGER SPANIELS qualifications, should be sufficient for the 
FIELD TRIAL SPRINGERS OF QUALITY requirements of the sport-loving Toms, fc 
Fsco Spsingss Pusgies, two melon, one female, by the noted Bench Raised in the heart of Maine. Pupples—year | | Dicks, and Harrys in all countries. ye 
Seer Canmnion oak idk told Wiener, Oh, es. Pant tena a old and started by champs. Brood bitches and Such few of tl vhys and where- 
Jumping Brook, field trial winner a Fishers Island, whelped an. 5. studs. Fully describe what you want. We have it. ouch are a ew of the w 1y Ss and whe Be 
cane Uhaeen Ay TH oy oy hy ie Come and shoot woodeock and grouse | fores of field trials for spaniels. — 
“es tues tskun dh puckeascahigeiaa podndiwe aenaeue aiean FREEMAN Luioyp ——_ 
.G.T . 301 A 7, Park, N. J. eg. 
F. G. Turner, 301 Cookman Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE { 
40 — SPRINGER SPANIEL ; | SPRINGER AND COCKER 
puppies, ready for — sired by my mn | Springer Spaniels TRIALS 
Chan ns, carrying the ers, Re ors Nv spects. | 7 
“world's best breeding. Best blood lines in U. 8. HE annual spaniel field meets held 
Beautiful individuels, greet | Pointers under the auspices of the parent club, 
By Be | “wad an || Seaview Rex - Muscle Shoals Jake blood. the English Springer Spaniel Field Trial 
approval. le . = vy ' Association, will take place at _— 
‘ Specia ttention given Field Trial anc f “” ? nails 23, 24 and 
McDANNELL $8" KENNELS : Shooting Dogs. Young stock for sale. Island, New York, on October 25, 2° k. =, 
~ ened INT. Ch. MASTERPIECE Bex 67 W.C. Grimes Thomasville, N. C. 25 which, as last year, comes over a wee — 
anon a baat ane end. The Fishers Island Club will be open ) 
i H : : and non-members received as guests. Here 
_ FINE SPRINGERS FOR SALE English Springer Spaniel Puppies | [72 re F the most lovely of the seaside a 
ioe aanite ae tealiend Ga ee a Farm Raised cm privately owned resorts. It is a represen- sl 
wonderful hunters. retrievers and show  doxs._ Have a See eee te tative colony whose men and women are 
on at least eleven shows. All farm raised, strong and H. USTON ECORDER—-C H. NVERESK N- ¢ - J —_ 7 
healthy wall ages poner colors ‘dame trained and in ceL.tor—Cu. Bozo’s Bar Mate—Cu. = * HILL greatly interested in game rearing, the ut 
training. A few choice bitches in whelp to our winning IGN strains f bench a fi 4 a SQn- eacsameiatial s ‘ e: 
sires Three outstanding. litters to breeders. | Please se ek a woes preservation of winged and — 
state requirements fully in first letter. ictures hunting and shooting and sea-fis g 
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—say leading 
veterinarians 
They recommend PARD, because 
it’s canine-tested. Prevents common 
troubles caused by hit-or-miss feed- 
ing. Every ingredient clean, whole- 
some, nutritious. Give Pard a trial! 


A Product of SWIFT & COMPANY 





PINE OIL 


For Dipping Dogs 
Try DIXIE DOG DyP 
Destroy fleas and ticks. Keep your dog's skin 


healthy; his coat sleek, glossy and free from insect 
pests. Efficient, ive. Write: 


GEORGIA PINE TURPENTINE CO. 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 














DALMATIAN (Coach), 
WIRE FOXTERRIER 
and WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS and GROWN 
STOCK. Pedigreed. 
Choice specimens. In- 
telligent companions 
for the children or 
yourself. 
Sheckler’s Kennels 

Box F. Nevada, Ohio 

















Cl * @ 
assy Terrier Puppies 
. Full of Style and Play 
Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood: 
linesin America. All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable now, Write. 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 


Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed healing 
agent for skin troubles $1. Dog collars and har- 
hess made to order. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
50! Rockwood Dallas, Texas 























WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Box A, Galion, Ohio 





_| believe, that people weren’t buying much 















PHEASANTS—AS YOU | 
WILL | 


URING the dull, dead days of the 
depression were hatched some new | 
ideas. One of them was the paid shooting 
farm. 
If you can bear to turn your thoughts 
back to those days that brought so much 
trial and tribulation, you will recall, I 


of anything. One of the things they weren't 
buying was pheasants, 

Under such circumstances many per- 
sons resignedly folded their hands and 
waited patiently for disaster to overtake 
them. Disaster usually obliged. 

Others preferred to perish, if perish they 
must, while still in motion. A man owning 
a farm north of New York City, C. Bev- 
erly Davison, Jr., was one of these. There 
were lots of pheasants on his farm—a dis-. | 
tressingly large number of them, consid- 
ering that there were no purchasers in 
sight. 


“ 


well get some good out of them 
anyway.” 

He took his gun out of the rack and had 
himself a very enjoyable pheasant hunt. 

He enjoyed it so much in fact that he 
began to wonder whether there weren't 
many sportsmen who would be willing to 
pay for as good a hunt as he had had. He 
was pretty sure that anyone who liked to 
shoot would enjoy hunting in a game 
paradise—where they could be sure of a 
big bag. 

And so a shooting farm was started. 
Its success may be gauged by the number 
of others that sprang up throughout the | 
country. Shortened hunting seasons and | 
low bag limits have contributed additional 
reasons for their continued prosperity. 

In New York State for instance, one is | 
allowed to shoot three cock birds a day, 
fifteen a season. If birds are sufficiently 
numerous the hunter’s sport ends in five 
days. Or, if his luck is poorer it may last 
six. Restricted as it is, this season is still 
a great improvement over what. it once | 


ELL,” he thought, “I might = 


| was. But it still leaves many hunters with | 


their urge still unsatisfied at its conclu- | 

sion—and that’s why pheasant farms were | 

born. 
How do these farms operate and what’s 


| the shooting like? | 


> | 
S with every other product, of course, | 

there are all kinds. Just how good | 
they are depends upon the management. | 
But without stretching my delicate consci- 
ence in the slightest I can tell you that on 
a properly run paid-shooting farm you'll 
find the birds just as wild and just about 
as hard to kill as they are on public 
grounds. The chief difference is that in the 
case of the former you find more birds and 
may enjoy as much shooting as your pocket 
book will permit. 

A typical pheasant farm consists of 
from five hundred to a thousand acres of 
suitable pheasant country. This land is 
well stocked with ringnecks. They live as 
wild birds do, fending for themselves, and 
believe me, bozo, they are wild. Any dis- 
position they might have had to be other- | 
wise is ended after they have become 
veterans. 

A reasonable fee is regulated by the 
number of birds the party wishes to kill. 
As a rule the price is not much higher 
than that which would be asked for birds 
in the market. 

At the end of a day’s sport the man- 
agement releases as many ringnecks as 
were killed. This keeps the stock up to 
its full quota. The New York State law 
allows as many to be shot on the preserve 
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DOG 


DBiISs EAS E 8S 
Should Be Controlied 


Sportsmen! Keep your valuable 
dogs free from disease with efficient 
Lewis’ Lye or Dixie Lye Sanitation. 
It’s safe, sure, inexpensive and easy 
to use. As an example, here’s the 
way it works with 


Scrape out kennels, then scrub thoroughly 
with a solution of 1 can Lewis’ Lye or 
Dixie Lye to 10 gallons of water. Use 
stiff brush. Lewis’ and Dixie Lye are such 
powerful disinfectants that, even when 
diluted, they quickly cut through dirt 
to kill germs and destroy odors in- 
stantly, 


Mange and Fleas 


Be sure to use only Lewis’ Lye or Dixie 
Lye as the germ-and-vermin-killing agent in 
your dog dip, because it es a powerful 
lye to kill germs and destroy skin para- 
sites. Complete directions for Gleason’s 
Mange Dip are given in free lye book. 


Avoid Substitutes 


Play safe! Accept only Lewis’ Lye or 
Dixie Lye. These dependable, powerful 
germ killers are always the same chemical 
content ... are free from dust and fumes 

- are rec ding sanita- 
tion experts . . . cost no more than cheap, 


LEWIS’ LYE 





DIXIE LYE 


IMP TANT —If you cannot 


buy Lewis’ or Dixie Lye from your grocer, 
take no chances with substitutes. Send us 
a P. O. money order for $4.80 and we 
will send you 4 dozen cans of Lewis’ Lye 
or Dixie Lye. Express prepaid in U. S. 
only. 


FREE BOOK~—v aiuabie 
Lewis’ Lye or Dixie Lye book fully ex- 
plains Gleason’s Mange Dip and proven 
plans for complete sanitation for dogs. 
Send for free copy today. 





Dept. FS-1, 20 N. Wacker, Chicago, Il. 
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BEEF 





—And HOW DOGS LOVE IT! Each 
crisp delicious pound contains nearly 12 
Ib. of fresh, rich, lean beef, with moisture removed, 
and everything else they need including cod liver 
oil and Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


@ FREE DOG BOOK-"Modern Dog Feed- 
ing”’—tells how to save half on dog food costs with 
the new Miller’s Kibbles. Sent with Free Samples 
on request. Enclose $1. for 8 Ibs. Kibbles post- 
paid east of Rockies. Write to- 
day. There’s a happy discovery 
in store for you and your dog. 
B. C. Dog Food Co., 1034 
State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


















English § Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
— 
iP 


ye 
Beautiful young- 
sters and pup- 
pies sired by the 
. Great English 
— a American 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Pa- 
tron, and Champion Heplers J. F. of Debonair, out 
of select Brood Matrons sired by Champions. Perfect 
development, condition and delivery guaranteed. Prices 
$40 and $50. Service to Patron $40, to J. F. $35 


E. B. McINTYRE, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


AT STUD 


Horsford Dashing Drake 
Llewvellin Setter, Fee $50.00 


The most outstanding importation since the 
foundation dogs came to America. 
Puppies, Gun Dogs For Sale. 
BRIGHTHURST PASTIME KENNELS 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 









ND 
MALLWYD 
STRAINS 











. . 
English Setter Puppies 
Sired by the great producer Pal’s Mohawk Ben 
(160840), he by Triple National Champion Fea- 
gin’s Mohawk Pal. Five males, two females—all 
white, orange and ticked, beautifully marked 
and extra nice, quality hunting stock. Will ship 
for approval, satisfaction guaranteed. $15.00 

each, all papers furnished for registration. 
Cc. W. TUTTLE INA, ILLINOIS 








The Blood of Champions 


Setter pups by Citation X daughter of the 
triple national champion, Feagin’s Mohawk 
Pal. Pointers by Doone’s Village Boy X dam 


of Nertz, 
training. 


the derby champion. Ready for fall 
$15 to $35, according to age and sex. 


One pointer and one setter —, professionally 
trained, just back from Canada training. Pedigrees 
photos, full details. Write: Blackburn Kennels, Carlin- 
ville, IMineis. 








FOR SALE 


Litter of 8 extraordinary large and beautiful 
outstanding specimens of English setters for 
bench or field. 9 months old, field-started. Dam 
from Mohawk’s Pal, 3 times national champion. 
Sire from Paliacho Prince Mallwyd. 6-genera- 
tlon pedigree furnished, $100 each. Photos on 
request, 
RICHARD DICKASON 

Upper Sandusky, Ohio Route 2, Box 2 


March Whelped 


SETTERS 


Youngsters that 
will make A-1 bird 
dogs of ideal setter 
type and color. 
$25.-$35. Each 
A. H. UREN 
Iron River, Mich. 





















each season as have been put out by the 
owners. In other states only a certain per- 
centage of birds so released may be killed. 

A six months’ season is usually per- 
mitted on these preserves. With certain 
restrictions, the states take the attitude 
that the birds are the property of the one 
who releases them as long as they stay 
on his property. He is allowed to kill them 
or assign that privilege to others. 

This makes it possible not only to kill 
pheasants before and after the actual 
pheasant season is under way in the state, 
but it provides an excellent opportunity for 
a hunter to train his dog properly on this 
type of bird. Without such preserves the 
trainer would be seriously handicapped. 
Before the season began he would be un- 
able actually to kill pheasants over his 
dogs. During the season he would have his 
legal limit before the dog had a real chance 
to find out what it was all about. 


HEN paid preserves were first 

started, there was some opposition 
to them from those who believed special 
privileges were being granted to the boys 
with money to spend. That always makes 
a large part of our population hot under 
the collar. 

But the opposition began to evaporate, 
and more states were added to the list of 
those permitting paid shooting preserves, 
when it was demonstrated that such farms 
are a benefit as well to those shooting on 
lands open to the public. 


for themselves, it is inevitable that many 
of them wander off to adjoining lands 
where they eventually find their way into 
other game pockets. 

Nor is this an inconsiderable number, 
either. In New York State for instance, 
70,000 birds were released on shooting 
preserves in 1934, Of these, 40,000, or 57%, 
were killed and tagged on the preserves. 
| Some of the balance became victims of 
| predators but the majority survived to 
|contribute to the happiness of old man 
| public. In Connecticut similar figures 
showed that the public got an even better 
| break. Only 32% of the 3,918 pheasants 
released on nine preserves were killed and 
tagged. 

So John Doe is beginning to feel a little 
| better about paid shooting, which accounts 





for the general aura of happiness on and | 


around these pheasant farms. 
Tracy Lewis 


HOT SPRINGS TRIAL 
| DATE CHANGED 


HE Bath County Field Trial Asso- 

ciation of Hot Springs, Virginia, an- 
nounces that the field trial originally 
scheduled for October 3rd and 4th has 
been changed to Friday and Saturday, 
October 2nd and 3rd. 

This trial is held, under the manage- 
ment of the Foley Dog Show Organization, 
for springer and cocker spaniels, and is 
one of the brilliant affairs of the season. 


AMERICAN FIELD 
FUTURITY 


HE announcement has been received 

in most quarters with keenest enthu- 
siasm that the thirty-second running of the 
American Field Futurity will be returned 
to the State of Illinois in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, near the town of Mount Vernon. This 
will be for duly nominated pointers and 
setters, which have been whelped on or 
after January 1, 1935. The judges will be 
Dr. T. Benton King, Brownsville, Ten- 
nessee, and Henry P. Davis of Fairfield, 
Connecticut. The trials will be run begin- 
ning Monday, November 9. H. i. 





Since these birds are released to fend | 
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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 

Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 





WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. 652 
onthe practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of a 

breeds and ages. ADDRESS DESK N-i6-K 
Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 














World’s Largest Fall Sale | 


on quality English setters fully experienced on Grouse, 
Woodcock and Quail. All stock supremely bred for field 
work possessing size, type, beautiful coat and color, 
Stud dogs, brood bitches fully trained, youngsters welj 
started, puppies at weaning age. Twenty to thirty dol- 
lars each. Every dog sold sound, healthy with all regis- 
tration papers. Visit my kennels. See the dogs on game 
in the field. I breed, train and sell the kind that 
satisfies, 


Rymans Gun Dog Kennels, Shohola Falls, Pike Co., Pa. 


1936 





E are confining our efforts to Gordon Set- 

ters. Foundation stock imported from Great 
Britain. One female for sale, seven months old, 
out of Valiant Nutmeg O’Serlway, who was bred 
to Ch. Dalnaglar Peer, before shipping te 
America. Also a fine litter, two weeks old, out 
of the same bitch. 


SERLWAY KENNELS 
4737 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








FOR SALE 
English, Irish and 


Gordon Setter Puppies 
English and Gordon Crossed 


Pedigreed, 3 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
yard and field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finished 
shooting bitches and dogs. Sold to make good if well 
handled, Blood will tell. Express C. O. D. Inspection. 
Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 


IRISH SETTERS 
DUAL TYPE—ALL AGES 


From young puppies to trained shooting dogs, 
Famous Skyline field and show stock. 


A Few Trained Pointers and Setters for Sale 
W. J. THAYER Bergen, N. Y. 














IRISH SETTERS 


From three to eighteen months, carrying 
the greatest field blood 
of this and the old coun- 
try. Sires: Smada Irish 
Rex, Red Jacket’s Back- 
lash, Imp. Red Buccaneer 
Training All Breeds 


field work 








Force retrieving 


— m hire 
DR. R. J. SMITH. Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 





Neimeyer’s Thornecliff Kennels 


Irish Setters 


The most beautiful and best pals of any 
Breed. Bred for type and bird sense. 
Photographs and prices on request. 


LA RUE OHIO 





IN THE HEART OF THE GAME 
SECTION OF THE COUNTRY 


Will give your dog a good home, make stanch 

to point, back at sight, and steady to shot and 

wing. Place under perfect control at all times. 

Best of food and care. Will do this for $35.00. 
Write for full information 

R. W. GRUBBS Fair Play, S. C. 
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Dust In Just One Spot 


and it will KILL evey 
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Flea Killer 
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RID HIM OF | 
| 


WORMS 








@ Use Sergeant’s “Sure-Shot” Capsules for 
Round (Ascarids) and hook Worms. “Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers, | 
For FREE Advice, write fully to our | 
ADVICE DEPT. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeants 
SURE-SHOT WORM MEDICINES 
WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


GUN 
DOGS 











e Pointers 
e English Setters 
e Spaniels 


Shown at work in the field at any time 
by appointment 


ELIAS (ELCOVA) VAIL 
FREEDOM PLAINS ROAD POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 











Highclass Pointers and Setters | 


Select three- and four-year-old, thoroughly trained 
shooting dogs that are being worked regularly on game 
and are in condition’ and ready to go. Can furnish males | 
and females for either close or open hunting. Will ship 
for trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Also pedigreed pup- 
pies and young dogs of exceptional field and show breed- 
ing. Write for complete information and prices. Please 
state kind of dog you are interested in. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, ILLINOIS 











‘WO LLEWELLIN DOGS, Four years old. Crack- 

erjack grouse, wood-cock and quail dogs, nice re- 
trievers, wide shooting experience, $125 each. Two 
pointer dogs, three years old. Two setter dogs, two 
years old, with two seasons shooting on quail here, nice 
retrievers, $100 each. Three broken, brood and shooting 
bitehes, $80 each, and others cheaper. Every dog has 
papers and is strictly guaranteed. Have room to thor- 
oughly train four dogs on quail, $15.00 per month. 


Brooklyn Kennels, Brooklyn, Miss. 








‘ HIGH CLASS 
Pointers and Setters 


Sportsmen, you can buy one of my high-class 
shooting dogs for $75.00. I also have some at 
$50.00 each. These dogs are trained thorough- 
ly. All dogs shipped on trial. 


CLAYTON’ i ‘ 
S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn 








Pointers and Setters 


MODERATELY PRICED 
Champion bloodlines such as Tr. Ch. Mack 
Pritchette—Double Ch. Nugym, Double 
Ch. Gayboy—Tr. Ch. Feagins Mohawk 
Pal—Ch. Eagle Ferris and others. Broken 
dogs and nicely started young dogs— 
Puppies 3 to 6 months old—moderately 
Priced—over distemper—Field quality 
bench type. 


ANWOOD KENNELS, Breinigsville, Pa. 








[POINTER PUPS——— 


Seven exceptionally fine pointer 3. Ww i 

p ally pups, whelped April 
oon Sire EGYPTIAN SHOT, he a winner, sev- 
danghter "at > producer of many winners. Pups’ Dam 
daughter be ° ge eS JACK FROST and grand- 
white, five 1. UNDAUNTED RAP. Pups marked 
ticked, Send pee some marked white, orange & 
Diet a er type & field qualities. Write for 


kone each. pe eeneration breeding. $25.00 each, worth 
it 


ups shipped and sold on approval in ex- 
te . 
wee health. Five generation pedigree. 
ARD W. HALL Moultrie, Ga. | 














| fences, instead of jumping them. As he 





NEGOTIATING FENCES 


REMEMBER the first bird dog I ever 

trained, years ago. I remember how one 
of the things to which I devoted particular 
attention was to school my young prospect 
in jumping fences. In a season or so, how- | 
ever, I began to notice that this young dog | 
had learned to crawl through a good many | 


grew older this practice increased, and the 
jumping decreased. This matter of nego- 
tiating fences is important in the case of 
dogs hunted in the more restricted territory 
of the Northern and Middle states. 

Most dogs trained and hunted from 





— 


Lytle’s setter bitch comes through a tight 
fence 


ing about getting through, over, or around 
tight fences. Yet in a remarkably short 
time, particularly in the case of a small 
dog, they will figure it out for themselves 
and learn how to do it. It has even seemed 
to me that my dogs have learned it from 
one another. Many a time I have seen one 
of my moderate sized bitches coming 


| through what has seemed to be almost an 
| impossibly tight fence, and even retrieving 


a pheasant besides. They will stick their 
head and one leg through first, pull the 
other front leg through, and then squirm 
and wiggle until the hind parts follow. 
This is the process. Many of them will 
learn it for themselves. I have seen small, 
or even moderate sized dogs, come through 
fences which the average man in advance 
would have been willing to bef were im- 
passable. 


HAT’S one reason I don’t like dogs 

overly large for Northern hunting. 
For Southern horseback hunting, it doesn’t 
make any difference. But I had one Irish 
setter, which I loved very dearly, but which 
just worried me to death on account of 
fences. He had been hit by an automobile 
and partially crippled. He should not have 
jumped them at all, but on occasion he did. 
But I want to tell you I have lifted that 
dog over fences when I’ve thought he 
seemed to weigh three hundred pounds. 
And he never did get so he liked it! And 
what he did to me on occasion was a sin 
and a shame. Once he got to squirming 
and kicked my glasses off and broke them. 
I couldn’t see to shoot for the rest of the 
day. I've had sharp claws in my eyes and 
my ears and my nose. Anyhow, what I 
am leading to is that it will profit any of 
us to work with our dogs until they learn 
how to get through, around, or under a 
hog-tight fence. I have never ceased to 
wonder at the adeptness of some dogs in 
this connection. 

Once I was hunting a big pointer, which 
couldn’t get through fences and always 
jumped them. He was a marvelous jumper. 
One day I was out hunting with him and 


| MILK-BONE ©, cssonr 


| horseback in the South know little or noth- | 










Fun... and 


good eating . a 


Milk-Bone can’t help being good 
for dogs! A concentrated food made 
from good, clean beef meat, cereals 
and food minerals in just the pro- 
portions that are right for dogs. 
Milk-Bone is made bone-shaped to 
invite thorough chewing, and the 
same kind of playful gnawing that 
makes a bone such fun. That helps 
keep your dog’s teeth, gums and 
jaws in top form. 

Get Milk-Bone from your dealer today. 
Begin with the 10c Junior size if you like, 
but begin feeding Milk-Bone today! 


PRR nein eee Seah ete ee eins age dae ae aioe comb ee aan 


l Milk-Bone Bakery, National Biscuit Company. | 
| Dept. D-1036, 449 West i4th Street, New York | 
Please mail me FREE Milk-Bone for my dog. Also | 
l free folder, ‘“‘How to care for and feed your dog.’’ 
(Print name plainiy. Paste coupon on a penny post- 
eard, if you wish.) 


l 
! 
! Name.... sans | 
Address | 


City and State .. 


German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 





Missoula Montana 








FOR SALE 
Registered German 
Shorthair Pointer Puppies 


(Whelped June 12-'36) 
Prized| dogs for field and home. Matron Wanda Gale 
Wyn. Reg. A.F.D.S.B. Sire-Kronos V. Habichtshof. 
prize winner registered Germany, Switzerland, United 
States. Ask for information, photographs. 
Dr. Dean Myers, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


German Shorthaired 
POINTERS 


Puppies whelped July 15th. Sire: well-known competi- 
tor in eastern Field Trials. Dam of best field and 
show stock. First quality healthy puppies excellent for 
all kinds of hunting. 


MR. & MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT 
8400 Ardmore Ave., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















German Shorthaired Pointers 
REGISTERED 


The Shooting Dog Deluxe—Superior natural retrieving 
pointers, on land or water. Select young stock—many 
old enough to start this Fall and others younger. like 
wise at prices you cannot afford to overlook—sired by 
my stud. Champion Von Brickw le. an outstanding producer and 
fielddog of great merit. Try one this Fall and sce for yourself themany 
reasons jior German Shorthaired Pointer popularity. 
ERVIN P. MILLER 
Sunnybrook Farm Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohie 








High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and theroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide. with and without 
papers. Price very reasonable, shipped for trial, see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
mg delay, send for our prices and other information 
to-day. 
FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 














We keep our quality UP 
and prices DOWN by 
selling direct from the 
mill. Kennel-tested for 10 
years—a complete bal- 
anced diet fur all dogs and 
pups Comes :seady to eat 
—just add milk or water. 
Proven results.Order today. 


BUY DIRECT 
FROM THE MILL 
AND $A, , 


DERWOOD MILL 


DERWOOD.MD. 








SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. List Free. Ramsey 
Creek KENNELS, Ramsey, IIL. 













AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS | 


Remember the old-time Spaniel, 
favorite in the 90's’ Ideal size, 
sturdy, intelligent, beautiful, af- 
fectionate. Real hunters and re 
trievers of grouse, pheasants or 
ducks. Catalog lve. 


DRISCOLL O. SCANLAN 
Nashville Ilfinois ‘ 











OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl]; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree-bark- 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game, At home they 
ire perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice pedigreed 
puppies shipped on trial. Also Cocker Spaniels, Spring- 
er Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 








Two great books! 
** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 
**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 
: constitute complete, instructive treatises 
to-day methods of training your spaniel or 


yy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
f training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 





friend and 


The training chapters in the setter hook 
Merwyn Lioyd, experienced trainer of 


are by 
shooting dogs. 


“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we can ge int the flelds 
A. E. DICKSON.’ 


again. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $1.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR ) Both 
TRAINING ... katie’ 2.00 ( 9n75 
$3.50 a 
Or: 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $1.50 Both 
ALL ETTERS AND THEIR om 
TRAINING sineceretesnibitteinstanines 2 2°75 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











he didn’t turn up. I thought he might be 
lost on point. It must have taken me an 
hour to find him. It was very late when 
I did—and I had promised the wife to be 
home early! When I did find that pointer, 
he was hanging by one leg from the top 
of a wire fence. He was so gritty that he 
had never uttered a sound. It was an awful 
job to get him extricated. The memory 
tears my heart still. I carried him in my 
arms a mile to the car. He got heavy as an 
elephant, but it was a horrible wound and 
I somehow made it. That’s why I think the 
matter of fences is worthy of special at- 
tention. Let’s give our dogs preliminary 
education in how to “circumvent” them 
and avoid jumping when possible. 
L. 


HEART WORM 


T has been demonstrated repeatedly 
since the spring of 1932 that puppies un- 


| der a year old are seldom infested with 


heart worm, although it has been found 
in a few instances in puppies as young as 
six months of age. Up to the present time 


no particular observations have been made 











The Quaker Trailer Co. makes one for gun dogs, too 


concerning the symptoms produced in the 
very beginning stages of the heart worm 
disease. 

Nature has a tendency to promote the 
production of anti-bodies in the animal 
body against various different types of 
diseases. When any disease suddenly 
strikes an animal the symptoms are al- 
ways much more pronounced when no 
anti-body formation is present. Anti-body 
formation is in reality the prime factor 
involved in conquering most any disease of 
either animal or man. 

As is generally known, heart worm dis- 
ease is a bit peculiar in its nature. Blood- 
sucking insects as fleas and mosquitoes 
take into their own body the very small 
larvae of the heart worm while feeding on 
the dog’s blood and transfer the disease 
from dog to dog by the infective bite. Five 
or six young heart worms, while growing 
to maturity, will probably produce no 
symptoms and not enough degenerative 
changes to promote any anti-body forma- 
tion against the disease. It has been said 
that it requires about two months for the 
heart worm larva to grow to sexual ma- 
turity and localize in a large blood vessel 
or a cavity of the heart. The parasite does 
not lay eggs but gives birth to living young 
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directly in the blood stream. It is nog 
known how many larvae may be produced 
at one time from one female worm, byt 
the number is known to be large. Hoy 
often the larvae are produced is also not 
known. When this first large crop of 
larvae is produced, there is always created 
a shock to the general system of the ani- 
mal for the reason that no anti-bodies are 
present to combat the disease and a vast 
amount of foreign, toxic material is ex. 
pelled without warning into the blood 
stream. 

In the past year many dogs have been 
observed before and after the production 
of the first crop of larvae. Immediately 
upon the appearance of the larvae in the 
blood stream various symptoms have been 
observed. In the majority of cases the 
symptoms are very light, so light as to 
be often overlooked. Possibly just a slight 
indisposition, a slight loss of appetite, ele- 
vation in temperature, a dryness of all 
visible mucous membranes and a general 
lack of energy. Only too frequently, hoy- 
ever, we have observed severe and se*tous 
symptoms, the most common of which are 
pneumonia, pleurisy and rheumatism. It 



















seems probable that in addition to the 
toxic metabollic products produced by the 
parasites, the larvae often tend to ob 
struct small capillaries in the lung tissue 
—that in turn interferes with the returm 
flow of the blood to the heart which tends 
to promote a non-infective pleuritis, The 
rheumatism so often noted is attributed 
to the toxemia produced by the parasites. 
These cases most always respond to treat- 
ment and, in many instances, would prob- 
ably recover without it provided anti-body 
formation was promoted rapidly enough. 


NTIL a few years ago it was believed 
that immunity from disease caused by 
microscopic parasites was out of the ques 
tion, however, at the present time it § 
known that immunity is produced at least 
against the toxic products of these pare 
sites. A dog up toa year old is vastly more 
susceptible to hook worm infestation t 
is the older dog. An old dog may Gm 
the same number of hook worms 3? 
younger dog and vastly fewer detri 
results will be observed in the older dog 
than the puppy. 
In working among numerous larg 
sporting dog kennels for the past our 
years it has been repeatedly observed 
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BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
not like this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 


tells you how to train, show, breed, pack 
beagles. The shows and field trials. 


Copy. 20c; Yearly, $1.50 














HOUNDS & HUNTING, 41 S. Park St. Decatur, 18 


Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence”’ 














Finest Perfected Strain in Amer- 
ica. May, June whelped healthy 

-K.C, puppies, only $15 up. 
Also youngsters, broken stock. 
Dime brings literature. 


MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 
E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 


Desk B. 





Attention Hunters! 


Reduced prices continue. Ready for shipment—the 
finest lot of sporting dogs that has ever been_ our 
pleasure to offer. A-1 Cooners, $75.00. Comb. Coon, 
Opossum & Skunk hounds, $35.00 to $50.00. Some 
young, but good, $25.00. Fox, Wolf, Deer, $15.00 up. 
Bear & Cat, $20.00 up. Rabbit hounds & English 
Beagles, $12.50 up. Squirrel dogs, $15.00 up. Long- 
eared hound & E. Beagle pups, $7.00 up. Pointers & 
Setters. Late price list—free, 


Sunnymeade Kennels Cynthiana, Ky. 





Beagles—Beagles—Beagles 


I offer a nice lot of well-trained Beagles. Ex- 
perienced rabbit hunters, real gun dogs. Male 
$35.00, Female $30.00. Also large hounds fully 
trained for rabbits at $25.00 each. All dogs 
ranteed, none gun shy. These are all dogs 
of real quality. 
J. R. SUITER 


Route 9 Hillsboro, Ohio 





FOR SALE 
FOUR REGISTERED BEAGLES 


broken on rabbits. These are real hounds 
from 13” to 15” in height—color: black, 
white & tan. They have been worked regularly 
all summer and are in Al condition. Shipped 
on approval. For further information, please 
write 








Ed Johns, Gravenhurst, Ontario, Canada 















AIR RABBIT HOUNDS $ 


Male and Female, 2% years old, Kentucky- 

English, Bluetick breeding. Medium size, 

good voices, long ears. Will hunt the briars, brush, 
swamps to start rabbit, stay until shot or holed. Fast, 
true, trailers, hard steady drivers. All day hunters, 
Can stand the cold weather. Trail rabbit on snow. Drive 
rabbit in shooting distance. Never man or gun shy. 
Male $12.50, Female $10.00, Pair $20.00—10 days’ 
trial. Money-back guarantee to please you. 

Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky. 





Setters, Pointers, Fox, 
Coon_& Rabbit Hounds 


Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 





Attention, Hunters! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and com- 

bination hunting hounds, also bird dogs—thoroughly 

trained, shipped for free trial. Also young started 

hounds and pups. Write for full description and free 

literature showing pictures and breeding. State dog 
Which most interested. 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 


ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS 


Hunted & Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 
$as. Extra high-class Coon Hounds $75.00; No. 1 
Coon Hounds $50.00; Extra high-class combination tree 

nds 340.00; Average combination tree hounds 
$30.00; Old Coon Hounds $20.00. Mixed breed tree 
hounds $30.00; Deer hounds $35.00; Fox hounds 
$35.00; Champion Rabbit hounds, real routers, $15.00 
each, $25.00 per pair. Catalogue 10c. 

T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 


PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 
RPLUCKR Fe $ 1 fee) 


COMB-BRUSH 


The § —_ 
deer Pping Knife is indispensable to the Pro, and very 
es, the amateur. A dog ean be plucked, shaped 
dum and roping the properly made “Pluckrite"—3 styles; coarse, me- 
pe at $1 each. Complete set of 3 for only $2.75. Comb-Brush, 
stove wanton erking. Prien ge et: with handle 75e. Anti-Bark Bridle 
: 4 ice $1. / e r i 7 - 
CRUG Metag-beck, Dealere wanted. nee See. Bet 




















WARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES (Dept. F), Norwich, Conn. 


dogs heavily infested would not again | 
readily contract the disease when properly 
treated and returned to the kennel. Young- 
er dogs and dogs added to the kennel would 
generally contract the disease. It has been 
observed in the past four years that the 
degree of immunity produced when the 
disease is treated is apparently in direct 
proportion to the degree of infestation. 
Lightly infested cases, after having been 
treated and returned to the kennel, appar- 
ently contract the disease over again much 
more readily than does the more severe 
case. 

Without doubt, somewhere in that cycle 
of treatment and’ recovery there is pro- 
duced an immunizing agent. Much more 
research work must be done to determine 
exactly what promotes the formation of 
immunity. For the best results all cases 
should be treated as early in the disease 
as possible before too many adult worms 
have accumulated. The lighter case, in all 
probability, has not received permanent 
injury because of the presence of the para- 
sites. On the other hand, such a case is 
more likely to become reinfested after 
treatment. 


7 oe dog which carries a large number | 
of adult worms in the heart or in a 
large blood vessel over a considerable 
length of time, will, in most every instance, 
receive a permanent injury to the circula- 
tory system. The injury most often re- 
ceived is an enlarged heart, sometimes 
spoken of as “athletic heart”. The enlarged | 
heart occurs because of interference with | 
the blood flow by these parasites. The heart | 
is forced to work harder to keep up the 
proper blood circulation and blood pressure 
and, even though the milder case will not 
acquire as lasting an immunity as the heav- 
ily infested case after proper treatment, all 
cases should be treated immediately upon 
discovery. This is done not only to pro- | 
long the life of the dog, but because all 
dogs harboring the larvae in their blood 
streams are carriers of the disease and 
spread the disease among the other dogs 
in the kennel and the surrounding country. 
It is hoped that very soon an immuniz- 
ing agent can be perfected to assist in the 
promotion of immunity at the time of treat- 
ment and even so that it may be given to 
puppies to prevent the disease entirely. 
Dr. I. M. Hays 


PHEASANT FARMS ACTIVE 


UCKS have been added to the paid 

shooting program offered by the 
Rowcliffe Game Farm at Millbrook, N. Y., 
owned by Dr. and Mrs. A. R. Moffit. The 
layout of their 700 acres of land makes 
tremendously sporting shooting possible 
when such drives are staged. Pheasant 
shooting, the season for which began on 
such farms on September first will con- 
tinue until February 28. This makes a 
long season for those who wish to hunt 
or train their dogs. 

A shorter season—from November 10th 
to February 28th (Sundays excepted )—is 
permitted in New Jersey. The Big Brook 
Pheasant Farm, a highly successful organ- 
ization at Freehold, N. J., has been offer- 
ing trout fishing to its guests during the 
summer but this will end, of course, on 
September 30 when the trout season closes 
in that state. 

Last spring the Big Brook Pheasant 
Farm released a large number of birds in 
different sections of their preserve. This 
has been done in order that those shooting 
on the preserve may hunt wild birds only 
and not pheasants released shortly before 
the start of the shoot. 

Pheasant rearing farms of considerable 
acreage are not only desirable but calcu- 





pink of condition, eag- 
er to keep going right 
‘thru a hard day of 
hunting, feed him on 
Hunt Club. This healthful, nourishing and 
appetizing food has the proteins, vitamins, 
enzymes and other vigor-building nutrients 
to keep your dog in top condition, finest 
coat and maximum health. It’s economical, 
too, for you can feed Hunt Club for from 
2 cents to 5 cents a day. Ask for Hunt Club 
at your feed or grocery store, write us for 
sample, or send $1.00 for a 10-lb. bag, 
shipped prepaid east of Mississippi River. 







UILD UP HIS 


STAYING POWER 


WITH HUNT CLUB 


make sure your 


dog will be in the 









MARITIME 
MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THIUNT CILIUIB 


DOG FOOD 








Hermosa Vista Hounds! 


Gossett’s olde tyme, long-eared, cold-nosed, 
bugle-voiced, black and tan registered American 
Foxhounds. Trained foxers. Young hounds and 


puppies a _ specialty. Competent coonhounds 
priced according to value. Master rabbithounds. 
No trash. Literature, “The Voice of Hermosa 
Vista Hounds,” l0c. 


Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 








LOOK, COON HUNTERS 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky’s best thoroughly 
trained four-year-old male coon and opossum 
hounds. Redbone, bluetick breed. Fast and wide 
hunter, true and solid tree barker. Will hunt 
anywhere, either hills or bottoms. Rabbit and 
fox broken. Sell cheap on trial; money-back 
guarantee. Picture showing breeding. 


C. Lewis Hazel, Kentucky 








Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 


No. 1 High class Coon hounds $75. No. 1 Combination 
Coon, Skunk, Opossum, Mink hounds $50. Good average 
Combination tree hounds $30. Old Coon hounds eight 
and nine years of age, good for a season or two $20. 
Young, well started, long-eared Coon hounds, one and 
two years $15. Best of Rabbit hounds $12.50. Coon 
hound pups $5. High class Fox, Cat and Deer hounds 
$35. Bird dogs thoroughly trained on Quail $50. Trial 
allowed—References in your state. 


Henry Fort Fort Smith, Arkansas 














lated to promote efficient dog-training by 
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amateurs and others. : 
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KGRASS and many other proven, ah. Tete, oa planting lasts years. 
feovine your place; we'll send expert planting advice FREE 
tical experience. FREE illustrated book shows best foods and lowest prices on market. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 71B10, Oshkosh, Wis. 
(We also supply PHEASANTS, QUAIL, WATERFOWL for stocking and breeding) 
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F. J. BURGHARD HARRY PRY 
Owner Superintendent 
Mongolian e Ringneck 


For Stocking or Breeding 


All our birds field-reared on our 
own preserve. Have never been 
tied or brailed. Live, healthy ar- 
rival guaranteed. 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R. F. D. #1, Freehold, N. J. 











PHEASANTS ¢ QUAIL 
BLACK DUCKS 


Young and mature birds. Order now 
to secure favorable prices. 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
John G. Alley Easton, Maryland 










RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Offering 2000 open-range-raised birds 

for sale at market prices. Also 500 1- 

yr.-old breeders of excellent quality. 
All shipments fully guaranteed. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


NEWARK VALLEY, NEW YORK 














NEVER BRAILED 


Ringneck pheasants, 1936 hatch—Chinese 
Mongolian cross—carefully reared—Wings 
have never been clipped or tied—Have had 
freedom of flight in large covered field. 

I offer a few hundred strong-winged hardy 


birds. 
PAUL PETERSON 


Box 173 Wickford, R. I. 











8,000 Pheasants 


All birds over 12 weeks of age $1.50 each 


These birds are all range-hardened, guaran- 
teed strong fliers. 
Large orders trucked 


NICKERSON GAME FARM 


Redding Conn. 











BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
Pure Wild Turkey Pheasants 
Mature and Young Birds. 

For immediate and future delivery. 
Place orders early to avoid disappointment 


OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 


P. H. Cash Crescent City, Fla. 











PHEASANT SHOOTING 


2200 acres of commercial preserve, 100 miles 
from Chicago, 70 miles from Milwaukee. $2.50 
per bird in any number—dogs and guide fur- 
nished. 


MAC ARTHUR PHEASANT FARMS 
Janesville Wisconsin 











Mongolian and Chinese 
Ringnecks for breeding 


6000 and shooting preserves. 6000 


In lots of 20 or more express collect prices as follows: 


10 wks $0.90 ea h 
11-12 wks. 3! 18 

13-14 wks os 
15 wks. or fully matured $1 50 “ 


Wisconsin Cons. Dept. purchased 1000 birds from us 
of the same strain with 100% satisfaction, References 
furnished. Write or wire. 

Spring Valley Game Farm, Independence, Wis. 











Are You Tired? 


of tramping all day without a shot? 
Insure your sport and game bag with Newengame. 
Eight weeks old Ringnecks 
$125.00 per hundred $1200.00 per thousand 


(quality game pheasants by the crate or carload 


Send for your copy of Bulletin F-3 


NEW ENGLAND GAME ASSOCIATES 
Attleboro |, Mass. 
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RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


8 to 12 weeks old for releasing. 
Adults for Breeding. 
Also Fancy Pheasants, Bantams, White 
and Pearl Guineas and Muscovy Ducks. 


Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 











Large-Mouth Bass 


and 


BLUEGILLS 


for Restocking 


FALLS FISHERIES 


1532 Keith Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 





ATTRACT WILD 
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For Fall Planting 
TERRELL’S SEED GROWS! 


Makes more feed than most seed, 


MORE FOOD—MORE DUCKS 


Plant Terrell’s Natural Foods, They 
— food for ducks ALL the year 
round, and create a permanent feed. 

ing place for them. Will restore ducks in swarms, 
Wild Celery, Muskgrass, Naias—suitable sure-growing ma- 

terials for all and 
4 yess. success. Write. Describe place, 
0 Planting Advice and Booklet Free, 

431 D BLOCK 


TERRELL’S OSHKOSH, WIS. 


We examine, plan and plant properties 








DUCKS 


Piant Now 


NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 


No Duck Call ever made will bring Wild Ducks 
be. watees devoid of food. Ducks are treme: 
fly hundreds of miles for good feeding 

grounds. Plant WIL D rite E, W CELERY, SAGO POND: 
WEED BEEDS, etc.. described in free siatated booklet. 

NATURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 
At small expense vou ean plant your agome ng grounds with the foods 
ducks like. Growth guaranteed. Reseed 8 and spreads each year. In- 
sure good Hunting bv planting now. M fany years’ experience. 


bee get AQUATIC NURSERIES 







X 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and A. Grounds 


WHE We examine, pian and plant large properties. 








Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Estan.isnep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 
(Best Fox in 
National Show) 

Four consecutive years and 
One-Third of all First Prizes. 
Finest grade of Breeding Stock, produced onticely from National Show 
rine Winners. Make several times the net profit by buying officially se 
tified foundation stock that will produce consee Joke -nerations of Prise 
z inners — High Priced Pelts with initial cost — Tonintenanee the mae 

erage grade of foxes. Sabattis, N.'. 











FOR RENT 


40 Pen Fox Ranch 
Dwelling, Barns and Feed House 
ENO CAMPBELL 


Bernardsville New Jersey 


ad 


INTERIOR ALASKAN CROSS MINK 
$45 per trio 


ABC OF MINK FARMING 
One Dollar, postpaid 
Tells Everything You Need to Know. 


MOOSE LAKE FUR & amas Ea hia 
Ten South LaSalle Street 
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ROWCLIFFE GAME FARM and ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TOO MUCH GAME 


ves.—I have an English setter bitch, nine 
months of age. I have her trained to heel, to stay 
within the farm limits and to range at my di- 
rections given by hand, and to return immediate- 
ly to my side at whistle. Our twenty-acre farm 
js within Seattle (Washington) game-reserva- 
tion limits and the Chinks are plentiful within 
our boundaries and on adjoining property. Every 
time she is taken over the property we put up 
from two to ten or twelve birds. Right now she 
nearly always overruns the birds. I have hes- 





This setter points so stanchly they stay 
“ ut”? 


itated to try a check cord, as I have used no 
methods of force at all and do not want to force 
her if I can help it. Do you believe she will begin 
to hold points on her pheasants soon? 

Harry Dopp. 


Ans.—What your young setter needs is more 
age. She is really young to be handling game. 
You say she did handle a covey of pheasants well 
when you were hunting. To take her too often 
where there are as many of them as you mention 
will, I believe, not do her much good. Just the 
old story that “familiarity breeds contempt.” All 
the experience you can possibly give her afield 
will be worth while, but let it be under natural 
conditions and not where the ground is literally 
alive with pheasants, which you do not or cannot 
shoot. Let her go out where she has to hunt for 
her birds. Give her more time and — 


DOG GETS TUMOR 


Qves.—Some time ago my dog developed a small 

tumor which was located in the lower part of 
his chest. This I had removed. The doctors 
claim that these tumors come from infection 
from lying down on a hard surface and this 
time of the year I keep little or no litter in 
the kennel. What do you use in your kennels for 
winter and summer bedding, and what would 
you suggest doing to prevent the tumor coming 
back? W. E. Lockwoop, Jr. 


Ays.—It rather seems to me that your local, 
licensed, graduate veterinarian could give you 
better suggestions at first hand for avoiding 
further tumor trouble than I can at long range. 

Good bedding for cool weather in winter is 
wheat straw. Avoid using oat straw—but wheat 
straw is all right. This past winter I used 
cotton seed hulls and found them very satis- 
factory for bedding. For summer I use an iron 

hat is, the frame work is of iron. For the 
surface of the bed I use a closely meshed, strong 
wite netting, which is springy. Over this I lay 
avery heavy canvas and tie it at the four 
corners to keep it in place. 

I am using a pine oil dip during the summer 
months (see comment in the August Fietp & 
Stream) and I use this same pine oil dip as a 
disinfectant for the kennel and including the 
beds. H 


PUPPY DISCIPLINE 


Ques—Should I attempt to discipline my two- 
months-old springer puppy, or is he still too 
young? When should I start taking him to the 
hunting field ? 


Water DICKERMANN, 


Axs.—I shouldn’t bother about much discipline 
at two months of age. I shouldn’t bother about 
ene at earlier than five or six months. 
k six months of age, he might be taken to the 
unting field—but never over-worked prior to 
complete maturity. 











THis Department is conducted for the 
PE ow of exchanging information on 
wet and dog breeding. Questions for ad- 
— or information will be answered when 
amped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 








(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 








MILLBROOK, N. Y. 


Millbrook 110-W 


Rowcliffe Ringnecks are famous for their 
strong flying qualities and ability to take 
care of themselves when released. Our plant 
is unique—so conceded by authorities in this 
from England. Field Trial 
Clubs are our best customers. They have to 
know that their birds will be good on the 


country and 


wing. About 300 not yet spoken for. 


A restricted ber of sh 
be accommodated by advance reservation. Sen 
for our prospectus, 





ing parties will 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Poughkeepsie 1850 


For years the leading kennels of work- 
ing Cockers in this country, now in 
the sixth and seventh generation of 
Field Trial winners. We have added 
Springers with the same attributes. 
Dual-purpose Spaniels—workers that 
are good to look at. This is the home 
of the two famous dogs—Champion 
Bozo’s Bar Mate, Springer Spaniel, 
and Field Trial Champion Rowcliffe 
Hillbilly, Cocker Spaniel. 














As this issue 
goes to press 
Fietp & STREAM 
has moved 
and 
is occupying the 
21st floor of 515 Madison Avenue 
corner of 53rd Street, New York City 











Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 224 pages of 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOG 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


ders training your own gun dogs. Or, 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


this book (value $4.50), for only 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


actical 
E (re- 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Freip 


& STREAM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,”* 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 


has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 


to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 


Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
even if you have 


1 year subscription for Field oe te and a copy of 
.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
Book alone: $2.00. 


for only $4.50. 


Send your order now, to >. 


Field & Stream 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








OutstandingGunDogs 


for sale. They have had lots of ex- 
perience. Pictures and other informa- 
tion on request. We train and board 
dogs. Write for terms. 


FORD’S KENNELS 


Lavonia Georgia 

















Game Birds and Animals 


at Wholesale Prices | 


Importers and breeders of Bob- 
whites, Scaled and Mearns Quail, 
Deer, Wild Turkeys, etc. For imme- 
diate and future delivery. Live ar- 
rival guaranteed. We begin im- 
porting 20,000 Quail from Mexico 
November Ist. We specialize in all 
kinds Game and Zoological stock. 
Price list sent on request. 


American-Mexican Bird & Animal Co. 


Laredo, Texas 


CASH CROP 


raising ROYAL squab baby birds. Orders 
waiting for hundreds of thousands. Easy 
to raise. You get your pay for them when 
only 25 days old. Particulars and picture 
book for 3-ct. stamp. PR Company, 504 
Howard St., Melrose, Massachusetts, 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 
Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
EVERYWHERE. illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
monthly market bulletin showing 
names of bu rs in various 
of America who continuously buy all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10cents, 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 
NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. I oet better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. Grapyr W. Swrru 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. 
leader and check collar in one. By MAIL Postraip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 


FOR SALE 
Kentucky Coon Dogs 
an 






































Combination Hunters 
Sold on approval. Prices from $7.50 to $35.00. 
Descriptions and list free. 
RIVERHILL FARM KENNEL Hymon, Ky. 





} RABBITHOUNDS 
it of 


i] 1 offer For Sale A Nice Lo 

Broken and Partly Trained 
Hounds, Nice Looking, Healthy 
and Strong. Good Finders 
hard gun fire. Before buying 
from me, make inquiries in 


} Your Neighborhood and You 
i) will find the Good Ones come 


ayport 
Clarion County, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Pedigreed Quality Shooting Dogs, Pointers and 
English Setters broken on Grouse, Ringneck, 
Quail and Woodcock. All dogs shown on game 
at the kennels by appointment. Young dogs 
nicely started, $75.00 and up. 
RED ROSE KENNELS 
142 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
D. H. NISSLEY, D. D. S. (Owner) 

















Don't SPAY and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


to Keep Dogs yy | While Females Are 
in Season 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off before mating. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Helps breeders sell 
females. Ask your dealer, or send $1 for bottle, postpaid. 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. F 
312 Stuart St. Boston, Massachusetts 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B, C. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also Labrador and Spring- 
er spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 





S. Merwyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 























Ques. Is the bay lynx found wild in 
Pennsylvania, or ts the animal of a similar 
type which is found in that state merely 
the wildcat? 


Ans. The wildcat or bobcat is the bay 
lynx and is found to some extent in the 
state named. Bounty claims were paid on 
nine wildcats in March, and on eleven of 
them in April of this year. 


Ques. I am chairman of a fall dinner 
for our club and as a novelty I'd like to 
have some such material as acorn-flour 
that may be served to the members. What 
kind of oak trees furnish the edible acorns, 
and how is the flour prepared? 


outdoor lore. 


By TROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wildlife and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


records, were tried out on a large scale in 
Newfoundland during the fall of 1886. The 
birds came from Scotland in two shipments 
—forty at a time. The Chachalaca you 
mention is probably the Mexican bird. At 
one time, an experimental planting was 
made in California and, while no records 
of the experiment are available, the plant- 
ing failed. In 1923 forty-two Chachalacas 
were placed on Sapelo Island, Georgia. 


Ques. Many years ago you published a 
recipe for woodchuck cooking that called 
for soaking the meat in some solution 
overnight. Can you give me this informa- 
tion again? 
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1001 Outdoor Questions 








Ans. Thanks for your fine letter, In- 
quiries have come in from as far south as 
Texas on this business of wolves sucking 
water; and comment has also been made 
on the tale that the mother wolf takes hier 
pups to water, watches them, and if one 
of them laps the water she kills it, Both 
stories can be taken with a handful of salt. 


Ques. (1) What is the life span of the 
white-tailed deer? (2) Can whitetails jump 
a six-foot fence? 


Ans. (1) Life span is between ten and 
fifteen years, though many may live longer. 
(2) They have been observed clearing an 

eight-foot fence. 





Ans. All of the round-leafed 
oaks—white, swamp, post, 
black-jack, chestnut and over- 
cup—turnish edible acorns. 
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Ques. During the silver-fox 
farming crase what was actu- 
ally the highest price paid for 
a pair of these animals? 





White oak acorns are generally 
preferred. To make flour, dry 
kernels in the sun or over a 
fire, pound to powder, and 
leach out tannin by percolating 
through a cloth bag until the 
water has no yellow tinge. Or- 
dinarily, this type of flour, 
mixed with cornmeal, is boiled 
into a form of mush, but it 
could probably be dried. In- 
stead of this you might feature 
wild rice, which is obtainable 
from dealers in aquatic plants, 
many of whom use the adver- 
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tising columns of 
STREAM. 
Ques. In what states are 


wolves (not coyotes) found in 
greatest numbers? 


Ans. Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan probably harbor 
the most wolves. 


Ques. We have a goose 
down here known as the “blue 
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4 &-- next time Winton C. Phipps of Independence, 
Virginia, goes grouse hunting he may take a baseball 
bat or a tennis racket instead of his gun. According to 
D. T. Painter, a grouse flushed and flew straight at 
Phipps, who, not having time for a shot, protected him- 
self by coming to “present arms.” The grouse hit the 
gun, broke its neck and there was general rejoicing. 


Ans. It was $34,000. 


Ques. Just what is the 
“ground nut” mentioned by 
writers as an Indian food in 
carly days? 


Ans. The ground nut (Apios 
apios, if you want to look it 
up) is native from Minnesota 
to New Brunswick and south- 
ward to the Gulf States. It is 
a vine with five or seven point- 
ed leaflets on the stem, dark 
purple-maroon flowers some- 
thing like a clover, or green 
pods full of nutritious little 
beans, and a root with small 
tubers attached, from the size 
of a marble to an egg. 


Ques. While I realise that 
local names for birds are a 
nuisance as well as misleading, 
I believe you made an error 
several months ago when you 
said that the duck called “blue- 











brant,” but from descriptions 
of the brant I believe it is some 
other goose. What one could it be? 


Ans. The common brant is sometimes 
known as the blue brant, but my records 
show that the blue goose is given the 
latter name in your locality. 


Ques. To settle a little discussion among 
some of our members out here on the West 
Coast, how should a bear—black or brown 
—bhe measured for length? 


Ans. It would seem to me that the 
proper manner in which to arrive at the 
absolutely correct length of a bear would 
be, before skinning, to measure him with 
a steel tape, in a straight line from tip of 
nose to tip of tail. 


Ques. When were the first attempts 
made to introduce the black grouse (black 
game) into North America? Also, the bird 
known as the Chachalaca? 


Ans. Black grouse, according to the 





Ans. Soak the meat overnight in water 
containing plenty of onions but no salt. 


Ques. One of the members of our deer 
camp insists that a white-tailed deer, when 
hit, will invariably hug his tail down when 
he runs. Can such a generalisation be ab- 
solutely true? 


Ans. If a deer hugs his tail down wher 
he runs, it is almost a sure sign that he is 
hit. I am sure, however, that experienced 
deer hunters will agree that a deer which 
is hit will often cock his tail up and run. 


Ques. Do you remember when the ques- 
tion came up with reference to wolves 
sucking water when they drank, instead of 
lapping it like dogs? Well, I made a trip 
to the park near Quebec City, and the 
wolves I saw in the park lapped water 
like dogs. An old trapper near here has 
a couple of year-old wolves chained up, 
and they also lap water. I thought you'd 
like a report on these observations. 





bill widgeon” in New England 
is the baldpate. In my personal 
experience, this duck is the Greater Scaup. 
Trumball in Names and Portraits of Birds 
verifies my statement. 


Ans. My indices, carefully compiled, 
show that the baldpate has been known as 
“bluebill widgeon” in Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. They also show that the Greater 
Scaup is called by that name in the latter 
state. With local names so similar, m 
confusion can exist. 


Ques. Is the elk considered a “rowid: 
horned” deer? Does the male have @ mane? 
What kind of noise is the so-called “bugle 
of the male elk? 


Ans. Yes, to the first two questions 
Referring to the “bugle” of the elk (wapt 
ti), Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., conside 
that “heard at a distance, and in its proper 
place, it is one of the grandest an 
beautiful sounds in nature;” while Dr 
George Bird Grinnell says: “the shrill, 
sweet whistle of a great bull elk «+> 
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| Wind Proof ™ 
Water Proof uck ih ten or cute on. teens Wear Proof 


The terrific force of water Even the inside seams are 9 Rear Admiral Byrd chose propeller fails to blow out Wears like elephant’s hide, 
from a fire-hose leaves Buck sealed up tight to keep you Buck Skeins on his flight to a candle flame protected by as proved by scientific lab- 
Skein bone dry. Scientific dry. (Patented.) Aconstant 9 the South Pole. What a Buck Skein. oratory tests. 8000 rubs on 
tests prove Buck Skein will stream of water for 24 hours proof of their warmth! the emery wheel before Buck 











purst before it leaks. im failed to spring a leak. te ; ca kein fabric showed wear. 
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100% WATERPROOFED BY 
Water Proof 


BUCIQ,SKEIN “¢ 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FRANK BUCK 


YOUR MONEY BACK 04:2 24:1 aie: 


if, for any reason, you, as a sportsman are not pleased with your Buck 
Skein Jacket, | guarantee to ne you your money back —as | have 
guaranteed millions of other Buck Skein wearers. 
“ HEN the sudden whistle of wings means quick gun action, 
you should not be conscious of your hunting clothes; your 
eye, your arm, your whole body, should be attentive to and con- 
centrated on the birds.” With this thought in mind, hunters, 
guides, old timers and well known sportsmen told me how to de- 
sign my new Buck Skein Jacket... 


You are in a duck blind and it is raining in torrents. You are dry. 
You are bone dry, because my exclusive DuPont process makes 
the Buck Skein 100% waterproof. Laboratory tests, with water 
pressure equal to that of a fire hose, prove that not one drop of 
water can seep through the fabric. Even the seams are sealed up 
tight against the tiniest leak (patented). 


It is winter ... early morning... and it is freezing. You are 
wearing no bundlesome sweaters, no layers of vests. Yet you are 
warm and comfortable. “Your attention is concentrated on the 
game,” because your Buck Skein is insulated against cold. Any 
undue perspiration is either carried off by a hidden vent in the 
pocket, or absorbed by the warm fleece inner lining. And note 
these protective features: adjustable wrist straps keep the cold 
wind from blowing up your arms; two big fisted reinforced pockets; 
large storm collar; heaviest Talon Slide Fastener made. 


In upland hunting it goes through the brush without a scratch or crackle. And 
it wears like the hide of one of Frank Buck’s elephants. Yet in spite of its 
hidden toughness, Buck Skein is soft, pliable and light in weight. Cut fall. 
Washes beautifully. Colors: “Honey” Brown and “Arctic” Blue, (Navy). 


You can see from the actual photograph that Buck Skein is a handsome jacket. 
It is as good as it looks—for work or general wear. So, GO TO YOUR 
DEALER NOW! However, if he is all sold out, then mail me the coupon, 
enclose your check or money order, and I’ll see that you get your Buck Skeins 
prompto, and prepay all carrying charges myself. 
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Style “B” Heavy PURE WOOL (13 oz.) genuine Buffalo checks. A big, 
roomy and rugged shirt with extra long square shirt tails to keep you warm. 
Talon Fastener. Twocolors: Red and Black checks Blue and Black checks, $5. 


Style ““C”” New! Worn by those daring cowboys of the Pampas... the 
Gauchos! 100% WOOL, warm yet medium weight. Extremely low wide sport 
with corded loops (instead of buttonholes) and four big ocean pearl 
I tons. For complete freedom, a pleat runs down the back. Cut extra full. 
a. rich colors, absolutely fast llustrated: Blue, Maroon, Brown. $4 
: ttt itt itt Tt Thy Ss SSeeGeeeegeaeaga 
H BUCK SKEIN JOE, care of Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers 
: 212 Fifth Avenue, Dept.C-10,New York City. 


‘ “rem —_ my new Buck Skein in the style and color checked. 
“A” Buck Skein Jacket . .... B oo B d 
: Sir “B” Bock Skein Buflslo Shirt. ”. redeheck ) 1). b ; 
. Buck Skein New Sport Model Shirt . . Blue (J .. Maroon ( . . Brown [) $4. 
. Give actual chest size and neck band 
Here’s my check O or money order (1) (Momey refunded if not satisfied) 
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4 the Famous Polar Explorer 
YOU KNOW HOW one is 

ride feels,” says AlMcKee, me 4 a He has known abysmal cold and 
fought his way step by step through 
howling blizzards. He has lived on 
pemmican and biscuit. ““ Where I’ve 
gone, Camels have gone,” says Sir 
Hubert. “An explorer needs good 
digestion,” he continues. “In the 
Arctic, food is monotonous — con- 
centrated. Smoking Camels adds 
gusto to my meals and brings me 
a great feeling of well-being after- 
ward. Camels set me right!” 


shown at controls. “I do 
it all day long. Yes, sir, 
I've found Camels pro- 
mote good digestion. 


ENJOY CAMELS OFTEN...FOR A CHEERY “LIFT” me not alone what you eat. How you digest it coun 
...FOR A SENSE OF WELL-BEING... AND as bot. And, dey by doy, innemning SON 
in every level of American life add new experience : 
showing that smoking Camels encourages good diges 
tion and a sense of well-being. ; 
Camels help in two special ways. Tension is easedy 
And the flow of digestive fluids — alkaline digestive} 
fluids—is increased. Join the Camel smokers! Enjoy 
Camel’s mildness and finer flavor — Camel's energi : 
ing “‘lift’” and aid to digestion. Camels set you rig 


HE POURS MOLTEN STEEL. C. V. 

Davis says: “Smoking Camels makes : . 

food taste better and set better with , cos 1EK 

me. Camels help my digestion. — | 

: TOBACCOS | 

CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, = 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS— © 
TURKISH AND DOMESTIC — THAN © 
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ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND, ~ 


Copyright, 1936, R, J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Sslems i 








